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CHAP’ TER XIV. (continued). 

MAS ITH long bounds the huge 
pp black creature was leaping 
. tq down the track, following hard 

Pi upon the footsteps of our 
friend. So paralyzed were we 
by the apparition that we 
allowed him to pass before we had recovered 
our nerve. Then Holmes and I both fired 
together, and the creature gave a hideous 
howl, which showed that one at least had hit 
him. He did not pause, however, but 
bounded onwards. Far away on the path we 
saw Sir Henry looking back, his face white in 
the moonlight, his hands raised in horror, 
glaring helplessly at the frightful thing which 
was hunting him down. 

But that cry of pain from the hound had 
blown all our fears to the winds. If he was 
vulnerable he was mortal, and if we could 
wound him we could kill him. Never 
have I seen a man 
that night. I am reckoned fleet of foot, 
but he outpaced me as much as I outpaced 
the little professional. In front of us as 
we flew up the track we heard scream 
after scream from Sir Henry and the deep 
roar of the hound. I was in time to see the 
beast spring upon its victim, hurl him to the 
ground, and worry at his throat. But the 
next instant Holmes had emptied five barrels 
of his revolver into the creature’s flank. With 
a last howl of agony and a vicious snap in 
the air it rolled upon .its back, four feet 
pawing furiously, and then fell limp upon its 
side. I stooped, panting, and pressed my 
pistol to the dreadful, shimmering head, but 
it was useless to pull the trigger. The giant 
hound was dead. 

Sir Henry lay insensible where he had 
fallen. We tore away his collar, and Holmes 
breathed a prayer of gratitude when we saw 
that there was no sign of a wound and that 
the rescue had been in time. Already our 











friend’s eyelids shivered and he made a 
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run as Holmes ran | 


By CONAN DOYLE. 


feeble effort to move. Lestrade thrust his 
brandy-flask between the Baronet’s teeth, and 
two frightened eyes were looking up at us. 

“My God!” he whispered. “What was 
it? What, in Heaven’s name, was it?” 

“Tt’s dead, whatever it is,” said Holmes. 
“We've laid the family ghost once and for 
ever.” 

In mere size and strength it was a terrible 
creature which was lying stretched before us. 
It was not a pure bloodhound and it was not 
a pure mastiff ; but it appeared to be a com- 
bination of the two-—gaunt, savage, and as 
large as a small lioness. Even now, in the 
stillness of death, the huge jaws seemed to be 
dripping with a bluish flame and the small, 
deep-set, cruel eyes were ringed with fire. I 
placed my hand upon the glowing muzzle, 
and as I held them up my own fingers 
smouldered and gleamed in the darkness. 

“* Phosphorus,” I said. 

“A cunning preparation of it,” said 
Holmes, sniffing at the dead animal. “ There 
is no smell which might have interfered with 
his power of scent. We owe you a deep 
apology, Sir Henry, for having exposed you 
to this fright. I was prepared for a hound, 
but not for such a creature as this. And the 
fog gave us little time to receive him.” 

“ You have saved my life.” 

“Having first endangered it. 
strong enough to stand ?” 

* Give me another mouthful of that brandy 
and I shall be ready for anything. So! Now, 
if you will help me up. What do you propose 
to do?” 

“To leave you here. You are not fit for 
further adventures to-night. If you will wait, 
one or other of us will go back with you to 
the Hall.” 

He tried to stagger to his feet ; but he was 
still ghastly pale and trembling in every limb. 
We helped him to a rock, where he sat 
shivering with his face buried in his hands. 

“We must leave you now,” said Holmes. 


Are you 
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“* pHospHorus !' 1 sAtD.” 


“The rest of our work must be done, and 
every moment is of importance. We have 
our case, and now we only want our man. 

“It’s a thousand to one against our finding 
him at the house,” he continued, as we 
retraced our steps swiftly down the path. 
“Those shots must have told him that the 
game was up.” 

“We were some distance off, and this fog 
may have deadened them.” 

“ He followed the hound to call him off— 
of that you may be certain. No, no, he’s 
gone by this time! But we'll search the 
house and make sure.” 

The front door was open, so we rushed 
in and hurried from room to room, to the 
amazement of a doddering old manservant, 
who met us in the passage. There was no 
light save in the dining-room, but Holmes 
caught up the lamp and left no corner of 
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the house unexplored. No 
sign could we see of the 
man whom we were chas- 
ing. On the upper floor, 
however, one of the bed 
room doors was locked. 

“There’s someone in 
here,” cried Lestrade. “I 
can hear a movement. 
Open this door!” 

A faint moaning and 
rustling came ffom within. 
Holmes struck the door 
just over the lock with the 
flat of his foot and it flew 
open. Pistol in hand, we 
all three rushed into the 
room. 

But there was no sign 
within it of that desperate 
and defiant villain whom 
we expected to see. In- 
stead we were faced by an 
object so strange and so 
unexpected that we stood 
for a moment staring at it 
in amazement. 


The room had been 
fashioned into a_ small 
museum, and the walls 


were lined by a number of 
glass-topped cases full of 
that collection of butter- 
flies and moths the forma- 
tion of which had been the 
relaxation of this complex 
and dangerous man. In 
the centre of this room 
there was an upright beam, 
which had been placed at some period as 
a support for the old, worm-eaten balk of 
timber which spanned the roof. To this 
post a figure was tied, so swathed and muffled 
in the sheets which had been used to secure 
it that one could not for:the moment tell 
whether it was that of a man or a woman. 
One towel passed round the throat and was 
secured at the back of the pillar. Another 
covered the lower part of the face, and over 
it two dark eyes—eyes full of grief and shame 
and a dreadful questioning—stared back at 
us. In a minute we had torn off the gag, 
unswathed the bonds, and Mrs. Stapleton 
sank upon the floor in front of us. As her 
beautiful head fell upon her chest I saw 
the clear red weal of a whiplash across 
her neck. 

“The brute!” 
Lestrade, your brandy-bottle ! 


cried Holmes. “ Here, 
Put her in 




















THE HOUND OF 
the chair! She has fainted 
from ill-usage and exhaus- 
tion.” 

She opened her eyes again. 

“Ts he safe ?” she asked. 
“* Has he escaped ?” 

“He cannot escape us, 
madam.” 

“No, no, I did not mean 
my husband. Sir Henry? 
Is he safe?” 

“*. Yes,” 

“ And the hound ?” 

“Tt is dead.” 

She gave a long sigh of 
satisfaction. 

“Thank God! Thank 
God! Oh, this villain! See 
how he has treated me!” 
She shot her arms out from 
her sleeves, and we saw with 
horror that they were all 
mottled with bruises. “ But 
this is nothing—nothing! It 
is my mind and soul that he 
has tortured and defiled. I 
could endure it all, ill-usage, 
solitude, a life of deception, 
everything, as long as I could 
still cling to the hope that I 
had his love, but now I know 
that in this also I have been 
his dupe and his tool.” She 
broke into passionate sob- 
bing as she spoke. 

“ You bear him no good 
will, madam,” said Holmes. 
“Tell us then where we shall find him. If 
you have ever aided him in evil, help us now 
and so atone.” 

“There is but one place where he can 
have fled,” she answered. ‘There is an old 
tin mine on an island in the heart of the 
Mire. It was there that he kept his hound 
and there also he had made preparations so 
that he might have a refuge. That is where 
he would fly.” 

The fog-bank lay like white wool against 
the window. Holmes held the lamp towards 
It. 

“See,” said he. “No one could find his 
way into the Grimpen Mire to-night.” 

She laughed and clapped her hands. Her 
eyes and teeth gleamed with fierce merri- 
ment. 

“ He may find his way in, but never out,” 
she cried. “How can he see the guiding 
wands to-night? We planted them together, 
he and I, to mark the pathway through the 
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“‘ MRS. STAPLETON SANK UPON THE FLOOR.” 


Mire. Oh, if I could only have plucked them 
out to-day. Then indeed you would have 
had him-at your mercy !” 

It was evident to us that all pursuit was in 
vain until the fog had lifted. Meanwhile we 
left Lestrade in possession of the house while 
Holmes and I went back with the Baronet to 
Baskerville Hall. The story of the Stapletons 
could no longer be withheld from him, but he 
took the blow bravely when he learned the 
truth about the woman whom he had loved. 
But the shock of the night’s adventures had 
shattered his nerves, and before morning he 
lay delirious in a high fever, under the care 
of Dr. Mortimer. The two of them were 
destined to travel together round the world 
before Sir Henry had become once more the 
hale, hearty man that he had been before he 
became master of that ill-omened estate. 


And now I come rapidly to the conclusion 
of this singular narrative, in which I have 
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tried to make the reader share those dark 
fears and vague surmises which clouded our 
lives so long, and ended in so tragic a 
manner. . On the morning after the death 
of the hound the fog had lifted and we were 
guided by Mrs. Stapleton to the point where 
they had found a pathway through the bog. 
It helped us to realize the horror of this 
woman’s life when we saw the eagerness and 
joy with which she laid us on her husband's 
track. We left her standing upon the thin 
peninsula of firm, peaty soil which tapered 
out into the widespread bog. From the end 
of it a small wand planted here and there 
showed where the path zig-zagged from tuft 
to tuft of rushes among those green-scummed 
pits and foul quagmires which barred the 
way to ‘he stranger. Rank reeds and lush, 
slimy water-plants sent an odour of decay 
and a heavy miasmatic vapour into our 
faces, while a false step plunged us more 
than once thigh-deep into the dark, quiver- 
ing mire, which shook for yards in soft un- 
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dulations around our feet. Its tenacious grip 
plucked at our heels as we walked, and 
when we sank into it it was as if some 
malignant hand were tugging us down into 
those obscene depths, so grim and purpose- 
ful was the clutch in which it held us. Once 
only we saw a trace that someone had passed 
that perilous way before us. From amid a 
tuft of cotton-grass which bore it up out of 
the slime some dark thing was projecting. 
Holmes sank to his waist as he stepped from 
the path to seize it, and had we not been 
there to drag him out he could never have 
set his foot upon firm land again. He held 
an old black boot in the air. “ Meyers, 
Toronto,” was printed on the leather inside. 
“Ttis worth a mud bath,” said he. “It is 
our friend Sir Henry’s missing boot.” 
“Thrown there by Stapleton in his flight.” 
“ Exactly. He retained it in his hand 
after using it to set the hound upon his 
track. He fled when he knew the game was 
up, still clutching it. And he hurled it away 
at this point of his flight. 
We know at least that he 
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came so far in safety.” 

But more than that we 
were never destined to 
know, though there was 
much which we might sur- 
mise. There was no chance 
of finding footsteps in the 
mire, for the rising mud 
oozed swiftly in upon them, 
but as we at last reached 
firmer ground beyond the 
morass we all looked eagerly 
for them. But no slightest 
sign of them ever met our 
eyes. If the earth told a 
true story, then Stapleton 
never reached that island 
of refuge towards which he 
struggled through the fog 
upon that last night. Some- 
where in the heart of the 
great Grimpen Mire, down 
in the foul slime of the huge 
morass which had sucked 
him in, this cold and cruel- 
hearted man is for ever 
buried. 

Many traces we found of 
him in the bog-girt island 
where he had hid his savage 
ally. A huge driving-wheel 
and a shaft half-filled with 
rubbish showed the position 








“HE HELD AN OLD BLACK BOOT IN THE AIR.” 


of an abandoned mine. 




















Beside it were the crumbl- 
ing remains of the cottages 
of the miners, driven away 
no doubt by the foul reek 
of the surrounding swamp. 
In one of these a staple 
and chain with a quantity 
of gnawed bones showed 
where the animal had been 
confined. A skeleton with 
a tangle of brown hair 
adhering to it lay among 
the débris. 

“A dog!” said Holmes. 
“By Jove, a curly-haired 
spaniel. Poor Mortimer 
will never see his pet again. 
Well, I do not know that 
this place contains any 
secret which we have not 
already fathomed. He 
could hide his hound, but 
he could not hush its voice, 
and hence came those cries 
which even in daylight were 
not pleasant to hear. On 
an emergency he could 
keep the hound in the out- 
house at Merripit, but it 
was always a risk, and it 
was only on the supreme 
day, which he regarded as 
the end of all his efforts, 
that he dared to do it. 
This paste in the tin is no 
doubt the luminous mixture 
with which the creature 
was daubed. It was sug- 
gested, of course, by the 
story of the family hell- 
hound, and by the desire to frighten old 
Sir Charles to death. No wonder the poor 
wretch of a convict ran and screamed, even 
as our friend did, and as we ourselves might 
have done, when he saw such a creature 
bounding through the darkness of the moor 
upon his track. It was a cunning device, 
for, apart from the chance of driving your 
victim to his death, what peasant would 
venture to inquire too closely into such a 
creature should he get sight of it, as many 
have done, upon the moor? I said it in 
London, Watson, and I say it again now, 
that never yet have we helped to hunt down 
a more dangerous man than he who is lying 
yonder ”—he swept his long arm towards the 
huge mottled expanse of green-splotched bog 
which stretched away until it merged into 
the russet slopes of the moor. 
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“WHERE THE 
ANIMAL 
HAD BEEN 
CONFINED.” 





CHAPTER XV. 

A RETROSPECTION. 
Ir was the end of November, and Holmes 
and I sat, upon a raw and foggy night, on 
either side of a blazing fire in our sitting-room 
in Baker Street. My friend was in excellent 
spirits over the success which had attended a 
succession of difficult and important cases, so- 
that I was able to induce him to discuss the 
details of the Baskerville mystery. I had 
waited patiently for the opportunity, for I 
was aware that he would never permit cases 
to overlap, and that his clear and logical mind 
would not be drawn from its present work to 
dwell upon memories of the past. Sir Henry 
and Dr. Mortimer were, however, in London, 
on their way to that long voyage which had 
been recommended for the restoration of his 
shattered nerves. They had called upon us 
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that very afternoon, so that it was natural 
that the subject should come up for dis- 
cussion. 

“The whole course of events,” said 
Holmes, “from the point of view of the 
man who called himself Stapleton was simple 
and direct, although to us, who had no 
means in the beginning of knowing the 
motives of his actions and could only learn 
part of the facts, it all appeared exceedingly 
complex. I have had the advantage of two 
conversations with Mrs. Stapleton, and the 
case has now been so entirely cleared up 
that Iam not aware that there is anything 
which has remained a secret to us. You 
will find a few notes upon the matter under 
the heading B in my indexed list of cases.” 

“Perhaps you would kindly give me a 
sketch of the course of events from memory.” 

“ Certainly, though I cannot guarantee 
that I carry all the facts in my mind. 
Intense mental concentration has a curious 
way of blotting out what has passed. So 
far as the case of the Hound goes, however, I 
will give you the course of events as nearly as 
I can, and you will suggest anything 
which I may have forgotten. 







“A RETROSPRCTION.” 


“My inquiries show beyond all question 
that the family portrait did not lie, and that 
this fellow was indeed a Baskerville. He was 
a son of that Rodger Baskerville, the younger 
brother of ‘Sir Charles, who fled with a 
sinister reputation to South America, where 
he was said to have died unmarried. He 
did, as a matter of fact, marry, and had one 
child, this fellow, whose real name is the 
same as his father. He married Beryl Garcia, 
one of the beauties of Costa Rica, and, 
having purloined a considerable sum of 
public money, he changed his name to 
Vandeleur and fled to England, where he 
established a school in the east of Yorkshire. 
His reason for attempting this special line of 
business was that he had struck up an 
acquaintance with a consumptive tutor upon 
the voyage home, and that he had used this 
man’s ability to make the "ndertaking a 
success. Fraser, the tutor, dicd, however, 
and the school which had begun well sank 
from disrepute into infamy. The Vandeleurs 
found it convenient to change their name to 
Stapleton, and he brought the remains of his 
fortune, his schemes for the future, and his 
taste for entomology to the south of England. 
I learn at the British Museum that he was a 
recognised authority upon the subject, and 

that the name of Vandeleur has been 
permanently attached to a certain moth 
which he had, in his York- 
shire days, been the first to 
describe. 

““We now come to that 
portion of his life which has 
proved to be of such intense 
interest to us. The fellow 
had evidently made inquiry, 
and found that only two 
lives intervened between 
him and a valuable estate. 
When he went to Devon- 
shire his plans were, I 
believe, exceedingly hazy, 
but that he meant mischief 
from the first is evident 
from the way in which he 
took his wife with him in 
the character of his sister. 
The idea of using her as a 
decoy was clearly already in 
his mind, though he may 
not have been certain how 
the details of his plot were 
to be arranged. He meant 
in the end to have the 
estate, and he was ready to 
use any tool or run any risk 


























for that end. His first act was to establish 
himself as near to his ancestral home as he 
could, and his second was to cultivate a 
friendship with Sir Charles Baskerville and 
with the neighbours. 

“The Baronet himself told him about the 
family hound, and so prepared the way for 
his own death. Stapleton, as I will continue 
to call him, knew that the old man’s heart 
was weak and that a shock would kill him. 
So much he had learned from Dr. Mortimer. 
He had heard also that Sir Charles was 
superstitious and had taken this grim legend 
very seriously. His ingenious mind instantly 
suggested a way by which the Baronet could 
be done to death, and yet it would be hardly 
possible to bring home the guilt to the real 
murderer. 

“ Having conceived the idea he proceeded 
to carry it out with considerable finesse. An 
ordinary schemer would have been content 
to work with a savage hound. The use 
of artificial means to make the creature 
diabolical was a flash of genius upon his 
part. The dog he bought in London from 
Ross and Mangles, the dealers in Fulham 
Road. It was the strongest and most savage 
in theit possession. He brought it down by 
the North Devon line and walked a great 
distance over the moor so as to get it home 
without exciting any remarks. He had 
already on his insect hunts learned to pene- 
trate the Grimpen Mire, and so had found a 


safe hiding-place for the creature. Here he 
kennelled it and waited his chance. 
“ But it was some time coming. The old 


gentleman could not be decoyed outside of 
his grounds at night. Several times Staple- 
ton lurked about with his hound, but without 
avail. It was during these fruitless quests 
that he, or rather his ally, was seen by 
peasants, and that the legend of the demon 
dog received a new confirmation. He had 
hoped that his wife might lure Sir Charles to 
his ruin, but here she proved unexpectedly 
independent. She would not endeavour to 
entangle the old gentleman in a sentimental 
attachment which might deliver him over to 
his enemy. Threats and even, I am sorry 
to say, blows refused to move her. She 
would have nothing to do with it, and for a 
time Stapleton was at a deadlock. 

“He found a way out of his difficulties 
through the chance that Sir Charles, who 
had conceived a friendship for him, made 
him the minister of his charity in the case of 
this unfortunate woman, Mrs. Laura Lyons. 
By representing himself as a single man he 


acquired complete influence over her, and 
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he gave her to understand that in the event 
of her obtaining a divorce from her husband 
he would marry her. His plans were suddenly 
brought to a head by his knowledge that Sir 
Charles was about to leave the Hall on the 
advice of Dr. Mortimer, with whose opinion 
he himself pretended to coincide. He must 
act at once, or his victim might get beyond 
his power. He therefore put pressure upon 
Mrs. Lyons to write this letter, imploring the 
old man to give her an interview on the 
evening before his departure for London. 
He then, by a specious argument, prevented 
her from going, and so had the chance for 
which he had waited. 

“ Driving back in the evening from Coombe 
Tracey he was in time to get his hound, to 
treat it with his infernal paint, and to bring 
the beast round to the gate at which he 
had reason to expect that he would find the 
old gentleman waiting. The dog, incited 
by its master, sprang over the wicket-gate 
and pursued the unfortunate Baronet, who 
fled screaming down the Yew Alley. In 
that gloomy tunnel it must indeed have 
been a dreadful sight to see that huge black 
creature, with its flaming jaws and blazing 
eyes, bounding after its victim. He fell 
dead at the end of the alley from heart 
disease and terror. The hound had kept 
upon the grassy border while the Baronet 
had run down the path, so that no track but 
the man’s was visible. On seeing him lying 
still the creature had probably approached to 
sniff at him, but finding him dead had turned 
away again. It was then that it left the print 
which was actually observed by Dr. Mortimer. 
The hound was called off and hurried away 
to its lair in the Grimpen Mire, and a 
mystery was left which puzzled the authori- 
ties, alarmed the countryside, and finally 
brought the case within the scope of our 
observation. 

“So much for the death of Sir Charles 
Baskerville. You perceive the devilish 
cunning of it, for really it would be almost 
impossible to make a case against the real 
murderer. His only accomplice was one 
who could never give him away, and the 
grotesque, inconceivable nature of the device 
only served to make it more effective. Both 
of the women concerned in the case, Mrs. 
Stapleton and Mrs. Laura Lyons, were left 
with a strong suspicion against Stapleton. 
Mrs, Stapleton knew that he had designs 
upon the old man, and also of the existence 
of the hound. Mrs. Lyons knew neither of 
these things, but had been impressed by the 
death occurring at the time of an uncancelled 
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appointment which was only known to him. 
However, both of them were under his 
influence, and he had nothing to fear from 
them. The first half of his task was success- 
fully accomplished, but the more difficult still 
remained. 

“Tt is possible that Stapleton did not know 
of the existence of an heir in Canada. In 
any case he would very soon learn it from 
his friend Dr. Mortimer, and he was told by 
the latter all details about the arrival of 
Henry Baskerville. Stapleton’s first idea was 
that this young stranger from Canada might 
possibly be done to death in London without 
coming down to Devonshire at all. He 
distrusted his wife ever since she had refused 
to help him in laying a trap for the old man, 
and he dared not leave her long out of his 
sight for fear he should lose his influence 
over her. It was for this reason that he took 
her to London with him. They lodged, I 
find, at the Mexborough Private Hotel, in 
Craven Street, which was actually one of 
those called upon by my agent in search of 
evidence. Here he kept his wife imprisoned 
in her room while he, disguised in a beard, 
followed Dr. Mortimer to Baker Street and 
afterwards to the station and to the North- 
umberland Hotel. His wife had some inkling 


of his plans; but she had such a fear of her . 


husband —a fear founded upon brutal ill- 
treatment—that she dare not write to warn 
the man whom she knew to be in danger. 
If the letter should fall into Stapleton’s hands 
her own life would not be safe. Eventually, 
as we know, she adopted the expedient of 
cutting out the words which would form the 
message, and addressing the letter in a dis- 
guised hand. It reached the Baronet, and 
gave him the first warning of his danger. 

“It was very essential for Stapleton to get 
some article of Sir Henry’s attire so that, in 
case he was driven to use the dog, he might 
always have the means of setting him upon 
his track. With characteristic promptness 
and audacity he set about this at once, and 
we cannot doubt that the boots or chamber- 
maid of the hotel was well bribed to help 
him in his design. By chance, however, the 
first boot which was procured for him was a 
new one and, therefore, useless for his pur- 
pose. He then had it returned and obtained 


another—a most instructive incident, since it 
proved conclusively to my mind that we were 
dealing with a real hound, as no other sup- 
position could explain this anxiety to obtain an 
old boot and this indifference to a new one. 
The more ouf/ré and grotesque an incident is 
the more carefully it deserves to be examined, 
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and the very point which appears to compli- 
cate a case is, when duly considered and 
scientifically handled, the one which is most 
likely to elucidate it. 

“Then we had the visit from our friends 
next morning, shadowed always by Stapleton 
in the cab. From his knowledge of our 
rooms and of my appearance, as well as from 
his general conduct, I am inclined to think 
that Stapleton’s career of crime has been by 
no means limited to this single Baskerville 
affair. It is suggestive that during the last 
three years there have been four considerable 
burglaries in the West Country, for none of 
which was any criminal ever arrested. The 
last of these, at Folkestone Court, in May, 
was remarkable for the cold-blooded pistol- 
ling of the page, who surprised the masked 
and solitary burglar. I cannot doubt that 
Stapleton recruited his waning resources in 
this fashion, and that for years he has been a 
desperate and dangerous man. 

“We had an example of his readiness of 
resource that morning when he got away from 
us so successfully, and also of his audacity 
in sending back my own name to me through 
the cabman. From that moment he under- 
stood that I had taken over the case in 
London, and that therefore there was no 
chance for him there. He returned to 
Dartmoor and awaited the arrival of the 
Baronet.” 

“One moment!” said I. “ You have, no 
doubt, described the sequence of events 
correctly, but there is one point which you 
have left unexplained. What became of the 
hound when its master was in London ?” 

“I have given some attention to this 
matter and it is undoubtedly of import- 
ance. There can be no question that 
Stapleton had a confidant, though it is 
unlikely that he ever placed himself in his 
power by sharing all his plans with him. 
There was an old manservant at Merri- 
pit House, whose name was Anthony. 
His connection with the Stapletons can be 
traced for several years, as far back as the 
schoolmastering days, so that he must have 
been aware that his master and mistress 
were really husband and wife. This man 
has disappeared and has escaped from the 
country. It is suggestive that Anthony is not 
a common name in England, while Antonio 
is so in all Spanish or Spanish-American 
countries. The man, like Mrs. Stapleton 
herself, spoke good English, but with a 
curious lisping accent. I have myself seen 
this old man cross the Grimpen Mire by the 
path which Stapleton had marked out. It is 























very probable, therefore, that in the absence 
of his master it was he who cared for the 
hound, though he may never have known the 
purpose for which the beast was used. 

“The Stapletons then went down to 
Devonshire, whither they were soon followed 
by Sir Henry and you. One word now as to 
how I stood myself at that time. It may 
possibly recur to your memory that when I 
examined the paper upon which the printed 
words were fastened I made a close inspec- 
tion for the water-mark. In doing so I held 
it within a few inches of my eyes, and was 
conscious of a faint smell of the scent known 
as white jessamine. There are seventy-five 
perfumes, which it is very necessary that a 
criminal expert should be able to distinguish 
from each other, and cases have more than 
once within my own experience depended 
upon their prompt recognition. The scent 
suggested the presence of a lady, and already 
my thoughts began to turn towards the 
Stapletons. Thus I had made certain of the 
hound, and had guessed at the criminal 
before ever we went to the West Country. 

“Tt was my game to watch 
Stapleton. It was evident, 
however, that I could not do 
this if I were with 
you, since he would 
be keenly on his 
guard. I de- 
ceived every- 
body, therefore, 
yourself in- 
cluded, and I 
came down 
secretly when I 
was supposed 
to bein London. 
My hardships 
were not so 
great as you 
imagined, 
though such tri- 
fling details must 
never interfere 
with the investi- 
gation of a case. 
I stayed for the 
most part at 
Coombe Tracey, 
and only used the 
hut upon the 
moor when it was 
necessary to be 
near the scene of 
action. Cartwright 
had come down 
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with me, and in his disguise as a country 
boy he was of great assistance to me. I was 
dependent upon him for food and clean linen. 
When I was watching Stapleton Cartwright 
was frequently watching you, so that I was 
able to keep my hand upon all the strings. 

“T have already told you that your reports 
reached me rapidly, being forwarded instantly 
from Baker Street to Coombe Tracey. They 
were of great service to me, and especially 
that one incidentally truthful piece of bio- 
graphy of Stapleton’s. I was able to establish 
the identity of the man and the woman, and 
knew at last exactly how I stood. The case had 
been considerably complicated through the 
incident of the escaped convict and the 
relations between him and the Barrymores. 
This also you cleared up in a very effective 
way, though I had already come to the same 
conclusions from my own observations. 

“ By the time that you discovered me upon 
the moor I had a complete knowledge of the 
whole business, but I had not a case which 
could go toajury. Even Stapleton’s attempt 
upon Sir Henry that night which ended in 
the death of the unfortunate con- 
vict did not help us much in 
proving murder against our man. 
There seemed to be no 
alternative but to catch 
him red-handed, and to 
do so we had to use Sir 
Henry, alone and appa- 
rently unpro- 
tected, as a bait. 
We did so, and 
at the cost of a 
severe shock to 
our client we suc- 
ceeded in com- 
pleting our case 
and driving 
Stapleton to his 
destruction. That 
Sir Henry should 
have been exposed 
to this is, I must 
confess, a re- 
proach to my 
management of 
the case, but we 
had no means of 
foreseeing the 
terrible and para- 
lyzing spectacle 
which the beast 
presented, nor 
could we predict 
the fog which 
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enabled him to burst upon us at such 
short notice. We succeeded in our object 
at a cost which both the specialist and Dr. 
Mortimer assure me will be a temporary one. 
A long journey may enable our friend to re- 
cover not only from his shattered nerves, but 
also from his wounded feelings. His love for 
the lady was deep and sincere, and to him 
the saddest part of all this black business 
was that he should have been deceived by 
her. 

“It only remains to indicate the part which 
she had played throughout. There can be 
no doubt that Stapleton exercised an in- 
fluence over her which may have been love 
or may have been fear, or very possibly both, 
since they are by no means incompatible 
emotions. It was, at least, absolutely effec- 
tive. At his command she consented to pass 
as his sister, though he found the limits of 
his power over her when he endeavoured 
to make her the direct accessory to murder. 
She was ready to warn Sir Henry so far as 
she could without implicating her husband, 
and again and again she tried to do so. 
Stapleton himself seems to have been 
capable of jealousy, and when he saw the 
Baronet paying court to the lady, even 
though it was part of his own plan, still he 
could not help interrupting with a passionate 
outburst that revealed the fiery soul which 
his self-contained manner so cleverly con- 
cealed. By encouraging the intimacy he 
made it certain that Sir Henry would fre- 
quently come to Merripit House and that 
he would sooner or later get the opportunity 
which he desired. On the day of the crisis, 
however, his wife turned suddenly against 
him. She had learned something of the 
death of the convict, and she knew that the 
hound was being kept in the out-house on 
the evening that Sir Henry was coming to 
dinner. She taxed her husband with his 
intended crime, and a furious scene followed, 
in which he showed her for the first time 
that she had a rival in his love. Her fidelity 
turned in an instant to bitter hatred and he 
saw that she would betray him. He tied her 
up, therefore, that she might have no chance 
of warning Sir Henry, and he hoped, no 
doubt, that when the whole countryside put 
down the Baronet’s death to the curse of his 
family, as they certainly would do, he could 
win his wife back to accept an accomplished 
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fact and to keep silent upon what she knew. 
In this I fancy that in any case he made a 
miscalculation, and that, if we had not been 
there, his doom would none the less have 
been sealed. A woman of Spanish blood does 
not condone such an injury so lightly. And 
now, my dear Watson, without referring to 
my notes, I cannot give you a more detailed 
account of this curious case. I do not know 
that anything essential has been left unex- 
plained.” 

“ He could not hope to frighten Sir Henry 
to death as he had done the old uncle with 
his bogie hound.” 

“The beast was savage and half-starved. 
If its appearance did not frighten its victim 
to death, at least it would paralyze the 
resistance which might be offered.” 

“No doubt. There only remains one 
difficulty. If Stapleton came into the succes- 
sion, how could he explain the fact that he, 
the heir, had been living unannounced under 
another name so close to the property? How 
could he claim it without causing suspicion 
and inquiry ?” 

“Tt is a formidable difficulty, and I fear 
that you ask too much when you expect me 
to solve it. The past and the present are 
within the field of my inquiry, but what a 
man may do in the future is a hard question 
to answer. Mrs. Stapleton has heard her 
husband discuss the problem on several 
occasions. There were three possible courses. 
He might claim the property from South 
America, establish his identity before the 
British authorities there, and so obtain the 
fortune without ever coming to England at 
all ; or he might adopt an elaborate disguise 
during the short time that he need be in 
London ; or, again, he might furnish an 
accomplice with the proofs and papers, 
putting him in as heir, and retaining a claim 
upon some proportion of his income. We 
cannot doubt from what we know of him 
that he would have found some way out of 
the difficulty. And now, my dear Watson, 
we have had some weeks of severe work, and 
for one evening, I think, we may turn our 
thoughts into more pleasant channels. I 
have a box for ‘ Les Huguenots.’ Have you 
heard the De Reszkes? Might I trouble 
you then to be ready in half an hour, and we 
can stop at Marcini’s for a little dinner on 
the way?” 


END. 
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LXXVII.—THE LATE SIR ARCHIBALD MILMAN, K.C.B., CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


By RUDOLPH DE CORDOVA. 


[A sad interest attaches to the following interview, owing to the fact that Sir Archibald Milman corrected the 
proofs and gave a sitting for the photograph which appears on the next page only the day before his sudden 
and lamented death. ] 


F probably no otherg man in 
the United Kingdom than Sir 
Archibald Milman could it be 
said that he practically lived 
his life in connection with 
. the House of Commons. For 
forty-five years he was in its service, while as 
a boy he played in and about the Palace of 
Westminster, which, with its 1,100 apart- 
ments, roo staircases, and 
two miles of corridors, 
will of necessity long 
remain one of the most 
distinguished buildings in 
the world. 

“ As a boy,” Sir Archi- 
bald said to me when, in 
spite of the serious illness 
which compelled him to 
give up what was the 
labour of love of his life, 
he received me in his own 
room in Speaker’s Court 
of the Palace of West- 
minster, “‘ I was educated 
at Westminster School. 
The old Houses of Parlia- 
ment were burnt down in 
the year I was born 
1834. Throughout my 
boyhood the new Houses 
of Parliament were rising 
on land and foreshore, 
to be known by the old 
name—the Palace of 
Westminster. . Barry was 
obliged to take our stairs 
and landing-stage, and we 
boys had to get into our 
boats from the coal- 
barges ; so to make up to 
us he allowed us the run 
of the place. At all events 
we took it, and we used 
to go clambering up into 
the scaffolding over the 
building as it rose. In 
those days I little thought 
that I should come to 


have a place or, indeed, 
to practically spend my 
life within 


those walls. 
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From a Photo. by Sir Benjamin Stone. 


We used, boy-like, to walk out on the planks 
of the scaffolding in the most adventurous 
manner, little. heeding the fact that a false 
step would probably mean our death. 
Indeed, I used sometimes to go up there 
and hide from the others. I recall two 
occasions when I nearly camé to grief. 
The Speaker’s tower was being put up, and 
between the two sides a board had been 
placed. I thought it 
would be great fun to go 
across that board. It was 
a very long board, and I 
started with confidence. 
When, however, I got to 
the middle, my weight 
and the movement made 
it sway violently up and 
down, and if I had 
attempted to go on I 
should no doubt have 
been thrown off. Luckily, 
however, I kept my head 
and remained standing 
until the vibration less- 
ened. Then, with my 
eyes fixed immovably on 
the end of the plank, I 
started more slowly and 
carefully and got across 
in safety. Another time 
I started to go over 
another plank across a 
dark place. I could not 
see that it had _ been 
placed crooked on half 
a brick, and as soon as 
my weight came into play 
the board tipped down. 
I thought I was lost. I 
descended till the outer 
edge of the board touched 
the stonework below the 
brick. I felt like slipping 
off. There was no good 
attempting to go back, so 
I had to go forward very 
carefully. I came out on 
the roof of Westminster 
Hall. I tried then to get 
back, but I removed the 
half brick before I started. 
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I. have another less bright recollection. 
Supplies of building material arrived at high 
water, were passed over the coffer-dam, and 
were carried by hodmen through the crypt, 
but the trestles were too high, and bricks 
and stone were thrust against the splendid 
bosses of Edward I. They had to be 
restored —a piteous loss of fine ancient work. 

“From Westminster I went abroad for a year 
to study modern languages, and then entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge. After taking 
my degree Lord Canning gave me an appoint- 
ment at the Post Office, which I need hardly 
tell you was very different from what it is 
now. It was only about half the size and 
there was no telegraph department. There 
is nothing of special interest, however, to 
recall in connection with those days—much 
routine work thoroughly done and checked. 
After two years Sir Denis Le Marchant gave 
me an appointment in the House of Commons, 
and I entered the service in the Public Bill 
Office in the January of 1857. Those were 
the days of the rivalry between Lord Russell 
and Lord Palmerston, and those two great 
politicians naturally fired my already vivid 
interest in politics, so that I used to go into 
the House to listen to the debates whenever 
I possibly could.” 

“Would you compare the House in those 
days with the House of to-day ?” I asked. 

“The most trusted judgment in the House 
at that time was probably that of Cornewall 
Lewis, who used to relieve the tedium of his 


duties as Chan- 
cellor of the 
Exchequer by 
writing learned 
dissertations on 
early Egyptian 
chronology. On 
the front bench 
were such men as 
Sir George Grey, 
Sir Charles Wood, 
and Mr. Labou- 
chere, afterwards 
Lord Taunton, 
the uncle of the 
present Mr. Henry 
Labouchere. An 
amusing story is 
told of uncle and 
nephew. On one 
occasion someone 
said to Mr. Labou- 
chere that he had 
seen his father in 
the House of 
Lords. ‘Qh,’ he replied, ‘I am glad the 
old gentleman is in so comfortable a place.’ 
Lord Taunton was a_ remarkable man. 
When the Great Western Railway were 


building their line they had to encroach 
on certain of his estates, and as compen- 
sation they awarded him damages to the 


amount of £30,000. After many years he 
returned the amount in full with a letter 
explaining that, so far from the railway having 
done him harm, it had actually benefited his 
property, and under the circumstances he 
did not think he was justified in taking any 
part of the amount which had been awarded 
him. That is, so far as I am aware, the only 
case of compensation being paid back to a 
railway, although there can be no doubt 
that most of the people who have been com- 
pensated have derived a great deal of benefit 
in the same way. 

“In those days the ascendency of the 
Ministers was very great and the etiquette 
was very strict. Except for purposes of 
business no one ever addressed the Prime 
Minister in the House, and friendly greet- 
ings were rarely exchanged if members 
passed Ministers in the lobby. The Leaders 
of the Government and the Opposition sat 
with their hats over their brows and occa- 
sionally conferred with a colleague; but 
anything like the general intercourse between 
the front benches and the others such as 
prevails to-day was quite unknown. Again, 
the term ‘My honourable friend,’ which is 
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now used by one member to another if they 
have a mere passing acquaintance in a Com- 
mittee-room, was then reserved for people with 
whom you dined. There were more restraint 
and formality and, I think, more dignity. 
“You ask about obstruction. The only 
form in which obstruction appeared was that 
certain members objected to going on with 
business after twelve o’clock at night. They 
would move the adjournment of the House, 
and so made their presence felt. If, however, 
the House was anxious to go on with work 
they usually gave way. There were no scenes 
in those days: members would have been 
ashamed of them and thought them undigni- 
fied. Every rising member was anxious to 
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get the ear of the House—that is, to be 
listened to with patience—and any member 
who had any genuine information to give 
was always heard. 

“When Sir Charles Barry received his 
instructions about the size of the present 
House, which had to be built after the fire 
of October, 1834, he was told that sixty 
members represented a working House and 
two hundred a full House. He provided 
double that accommodation, but the influ- 
ence of each successive Reform. Bill has 
caused more members to attend and more 
members to take part in the debates, and in 
this way the House seems to have become 
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too small to accommodate its members, a 
fact on which comment is so frequently 
made. Incidentally, too, the larger number 
of members speaking in a debate has tended 
to produce a less finished and concentrated 
form of eloquence. I recollect a member 
getting up one day and expressing his regret 
that he had had to occupy the time of the 
House for twenty minutes, remarking that he 
was unprepared to speak, and adding that, if 
he had had time and were prepared, he would 
have taken five minutes instead of twenty. 
“A member acting in good faith was 
rarely called to order, and the business of 
the Chairman of Committees, and even of 
the Speaker, was much lighter than it is 
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at present. In those days, too, an Indian 
debate, which is now a matter of great im- 
portance, was apt to end in a count-out. 
A propos of debates on Indian affairs I recall 
that when the Indian Mutiny was announced 
there was a great dandy at the India Office. 
He was afterwards Lord Leconfield, and he 
got up in the House in yellow kid gloves in 
order to make his speech. How great a know- 
ledge was necessary for the head of the India 
Office you can judge by the fact that in that 
speech he said he believed Delhi was on the 
Ganges, a statement which even at that time 
of great anxiety amused the House very 
much. Very little was thought of the Mutiny 
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at the time, for when it broke out at Meerut, 
little more than a week after the Bombay 
Gazette had published the statement that 
‘India is quiet throughout,’ Lord Palmer- 
ston said that it was a local mutiny, but he 
thought it right to send out 10,000 men. 
In the Mutiny the troops were for the first 
time given rifles, the Enfield muskets, and 
in order to prevent the cartridges jamming 
they were greased with fat. These cartridges 
were served out to the native troops. At 
last, in the House, an old Indian officer, 
General Thompson, got up and pointed out 
the grave danger which the Government was 
running by this course. 

“* You compel these Indians with their 
strong ideas of caste,’ he said, in effect, ‘ to 
put the grease of a cow into their mouth, 
which is a sacrilege and involves the loss of 
caste, and unless you rescind that order you 
will have the whole country against you.’ 

“Tt cannot help striking people to-day as 
curious that when the Mutiny was over, and 
Lord Canning returned home, no one took 
any notice of his arrival at Southampton on 
April 26th, 1862. He arrived and departed 
for London just as if he had been an ordinary 
passenger, and he drove from Waterloo to 
the India Office without anyone taking the 
slightest heed of him. Compare that with 
what would happen to-day were a representa 
tive of the Crown to return after such an 


event. 
“T need hardly say that Parnell was a 
most striking figure. 


He kept himself aloof. 


SIR ARCHIBALD MILMAN’S STUDY. 
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When he came in 
in 1875 he had a 
following of seven. 
Of these one could 
not speak. He 
could fumble with 
a paper and say: 
* Mr. Speaker, sir,’ 
but he could get 
very little farther 


than that. Be- 
tween 1875 and 
July, 1886, Mr. 


Parnell’s following 
increased from 
seven to eighty- 
five, whereupon 
Mr. Gladstone 
pronounced in 
favour of Home 
Rule, as he recog- 
nised that thelarge 
majority of Irish 
members were in 
favour of it, and that their support would 
make his Government safe. In the days 
when the negotiations were going on between 
Mr. Gladstone and Parnell, Mr. Gladstone 
said one day to him, ‘ How deeply Irish 
history must have grieved you!’ Parnell 
looked up quietly and answered, ‘I know 
nothing about Irish history !’ 

“You ask me about Parnell’s method of 
opposition. He began by opposing every 
thing—private members’ Bills and Govern 
ment Bills—at all hours. Most people will 
probably be surprised, having regard to the 
scenes which resulted from this opposition, 
to learn that Parnell used as well as abused 
the rules of the House and often went about 
his opposition in the most approved Parlia- 
mentary fashion, and would consult the 
authorities at the table as to the best line 
to take. He was paramount in his party, 
and every order that he gave had to be 
obeyed. 

“ Parnell was always very clever at seeing 
anything which was really popular in Eng 
land, and he was instrumental in carrying 
several reforms through his opposition tactics, 
among those reforms being the abolition of 
flogging in the Army. His power of self- 
control was enormous, and was never more 
vividly exemplified than in connection with 
a circumstance in which the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill was the chief actor. It 
was at the time when Lord Randolph 
Churchill was acting as Leader of the House 
There had been certain negotiations going 
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on between him and Parnell, but nothing 
came of them. On the occasion in question 
Lord Randolph Churchill, in the course of 
a speech, bitterly denounced Parnell as a 


disturber of his country’s peace. All 
through it the latter sat quiet, but his 
face showed what he was feeling, for 
it was white. When Lord Randolph sat 


down everybody expected that Parnell would 
reply, and everybody was on the gui vive to 
hear his defence. Instead of that Parnell 
remained sitting. The Speaker also ex- 
pected Parnell to reply, for, although several 
members rose, the Speaker saw none of them. 
There was a dramatic pause. When Parnell 
persistently refused to get up the Speaker 
called on one of 
the members. The 
House, however, 
was in no mood 
to hear him, and 
quickly shouted 
him down, while 
cries of ‘ Parnell, 
Parnell,’ came 
from all over the 
House. As if in 
obedience to those 
Parnell got 
up. He said, as 
nearly as I can 
recollect without 
reference to the 
record of his 
speech: ‘The 
noble lord has 
recently made 
overtures to me. 
He will probably 
make overtures to 
me again. It 
would be a pity, 
therefore, for me to say anything in reply 
that might disturb the course of any future 
advances he may make to me.’ Then he 
sat down, having completely smashed Lord 
Randolph, who brought about his own 
destruction a little while after by attempting 
to destroy Lord Salisbury on the memorable 
charge of the extravagance of the Ministry of 
which he himself was a member.” 

“Who was the greatest Parliamentarian 
during all the time you were in the House?” 

“Mr. Gladstone, without the slightest 
doubt. Nobody could compare with him in 
that respect. His knowledge of character 
was consummate, and he had the wonderful 
art of persuading members that what was 


learest to their heart was also dearest to his. 
Vol, xxiii. —48 


cries 
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It amounted to fascination. One of the 
most adroit things he ever did was his intro- 
duction of the Urgency Rule. Government 
business had precedence, but no sooner had 
Mr. Gladstone been called than Mr. Dillon 
got up and made a speech about the wrongs 
of Ireland, and standing with folded arms he 
stamped his foot on the floor and said the 
wrongs of his country were so great they would 
admit of no delay. The Speaker remonstrated, 
but Mr. Dillon stood his ground, with the 
result that he was suspended. Parnell sprang 
into the breach, and went on until he, too, was 
suspended, and his suspension was followed 
by the suspension of twenty-seven Irish mem- 
bers en° masse, who refused to leave the 
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House for the purpose of enabling the 
division to be taken. Then Mr. Gladstone 
rose and made a speech, introducing his 
resolutions to invest the Speaker with all the 
powers of the House to draw up rules of pro- 
cedure whenever the House voted that the 
state of public business was urgent by three- 
fourths of the members, of whom at least 
two hundred must take part in the division. 
Following that resolution was a line declaring 
‘the state of public business is urgent.’ No 
one seemed to appreciate the full meaning of 
the words and everybody wondered why they 
had been introduced. The House, however, 
carried the motion, and then at once the 
brilliancy of the coup d@é/at dawned on 
members, for. from that moment the rules 
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were in the hands of the Speaker, and a few 
days afterwards the more stringent regulations 
which he had drawn up were laid by him on 
the table. 

“That suspension of the Irish members 
en masse was the first time such an occurrence 
had ever taken place in the House. It has 
occurred since, and even last Session. When 
Parnell came in next morning he found that 
instead of being able to worry the House for 
a fortnight and being suspended for the rest 
of the day he could be suspended in five 
minutes if necessary. The result was we got 
through the Session splendidly. Our world had 
anew master. 

“You ask 
me to compare 
Gladstone and 
Disraeli as ora- 


tors. In my 
opinion they 
were not com- 
parable. The 
one was an 
enthusiast with 
strong sympa- 


thies, while the 
other had to 
make the best 
of things for 
his own side, 
whatever those 
things might be. 
An example of 
Disraeli’s tactics 
was the fact that 
he turned out 
the Liberal 
Government 
on a £6 fran- 
chise and then 
brought in a 
Household = 
Franchise Bill ~ 
of an even more 
radical nature 
than the one which he had denounced as 
too extreme a measure. 

“In one respect, a humorous one, both 
Gladstone and Disraeli could certainly 
be compared. They both had the habit 
of using striking bits of their speeches 
over and over again. Gladstone’s perora- 
tion, for instance, in which that famous 
phrase, ‘The flowing tide is with us and 
the ebbing tide is with them,’ produced 
an extraordinary effect when the House 
first heard it. When he introduced his 


next Reform Bill he used it again, and 
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in a somewhat altered form it appeared in 
his speech on his third Reform Bill. By 
that time, of course, everybody remembered 
it, and it produced no effect at all. That, 


too, was the weakest part of Disraeli’s 
oratory. Having found his great phrase, 


which produced his great effect, he intro- 
duced it a second time, exaggerating it a 
little. That second time it would have a 
certain success, but not the same as the first; 
while the third time, when it was still more 
exaggerated, people became bored. 

* As orators, neither Gladstone nor Disraeli 
could compare with John Bright. He was, 
no doubt, the greatest orator in the 
House in my time. His speaking owed 
its charm to the singular purity of his 
Anglo-Saxon. Unhampered by a Uni- 
versity classical education, he drew his 
inspiration from the Bible, from Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Burns. It was the 
majesty of his diction and the extra- 
ordinary simplicity of the construction 


of his sentences which gave him his 
masterful posi- 
tion in the 
House. 


“You ask 
why, seeing that 
he was so little 
of a statesman, 
he was always 
included in the 
Cabinet? I 
think the reason 
was that it was 
felt that the 
people in the 
country knew 
thatsolong as he 
was a member 
of the Cabinet 
the interests of 
peace and Free 
Trade would be 
safeguarded 
and were safe. So determined was he on 
having peace that on two occasions he left 
the Government when it was getting warlike. 
After his death a statue, as you know, was 
put up to him in the Central Hall. It was, 
I think, the worst statue that ever was 
erected. His sons got permission to carry 
it off, and I do not know what became of it. 
Up till now, however, another statue has not 
taken its place. Mr. Bright’s brother, Jacob 
Bright, used also to be a member of the 
House. He, too, was a Quaker. I remember 
one morning seeing a young girl of about 

















fourteen riding in the Row. She had 
beautiful fair hair, and she was dressed in a 
crimson velvet habit. As she galloped past 
me I recognised her. She was the daughter 
of Jacob Bright, the Quaker.” 

“Would it be possible, Sir Archibald, to 
select any single incident as being the most 
striking in the whole of your Parliamentary 
experience from the many striking scenes 
which you have witnessed ? ” 

“Yes, quite possible. Undoubtedly the 
most remarkable scene was when the then 
Sir Stafford Northcote, as Leader of the 
House, rose in his place to announce 
that the Fleet had been ordered to go up 
to Constantinople. The Government at 
the time was neither very firm nor strong, 
and against it was Mr. Glad- 
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what was the most 
ludicrous incident he had ever witnessed. 


asked Sir Archibald 


“This one,” he replied. “ ‘ihe judges are 
supposed to be in attendance on the House 
of Lords in order to aid the members with 
their knowledge of law in the event of 
necessity. They used also to take certain 
messages from the Lords to the Commons. 
On this occasion one of the Princesses had 
to receive her marriage portion, and the Bill 
being a money Bill had to be brought to the 
Commons. To give éc/at to the occasion 
the Bill was returned by two judges. I, of 
course, knew they were coming, but didn’t 
know who the two judges would be. As it 
happened, one of them was sft. nothing, 
while the other was 6ft. 3in. in height. 

When they appeared the con- 








stone with his overpowering 
enthusiasm and his eloquence 
aroused by the Bulgarian 
atrocities. When Sir Stafford 
made his announcement there 
was a d«athlike silence in the 
House. You could hear a pin 
drop, for everyone knew that 
we were on the brink of a 
European war, and everyone 
felt that we were not prepared 
for it. The tension in the 
House was extraordinary. 
“Later on in the evening, 
between nine and ten o'clock, 
Sir Stafford again rose in his 








trast between them was such, 
heightened as it was by the fact 
that their robes had evidently 
been brought down in a bag 
and were crumpled and were 
not put on straight, ‘that the 
House simply shrieked with 
laughter. - The judges declared 
that they would never go again, 
as they had been insulted by 
the ‘ill-bred Commons,’ and, 
as a matter of fact, that was 
the last occasion on which a 
judge has ever come with a 
communication from the 
Upper House.” 














place and asked permission to 


Did space permit, or had 





interrupt the debate. Again 
there was the same _ hush, 
the same silence, the same expectancy. He 
said that Russia had yielded the point, and 
the order for the Fleet to force the Dar- 
danelles had been countermanded. No, 
there was no cheering; the news was re- 
ceived in dead silence. It was far more 
impressive than any applause could possibly 
have been. Gradually, however, - there 
came a murmur of approval, a sort of sigh 
of relief at the idea of a great crisis having 
passed. 

“ At this time one of the wits of the House 

no, I cannot tell you which one—started a 
story which created a great deal of amuse- 
ment wherever it was told. It was that Sir 
Stafford was to be seen every night engaged 
in a series of archzeological investigations in 
Westminster Abbey, his object being to see 
if he could find anywhere a little piece of 
the backbone of Lord Palmerston.” 

One step, we are told, divides 
sublime from the ridiculous. 


the 


I took it, and 
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the condition of his health al- 
lowed, it would no doubt have 
been possible to extend these reminiscences 
of a notable career. Sir Archibald indeed 
proposed to spend his leisure in writing his 
reminiscences—a volume which would have 
been sure to command a great deal of atten- 
tion, seeing that he could have related so much 
of men who have made the history of our time. 

His last days were spent in the apartments 
in which he had lived so long in the Palace 
of Westminster. The drawing-room there, 
shown in the illustration on page 375, is 
noteworthy for the fact that it alone, of all 
the residential rooms in the Palace, is in 
exactly the same condition as it was when 
it left Pugin’s hands. It still has even the 
wall-paper which he designed, an -arrange- 
ment of the cipher V.R. and the pome- 
granate, which was introduced into English 
decorative art when Catherine of Aragon 
married Henry VIII., although its value for 
this purpose had been demonstrated in the 
early history of the children of Israel. 












At the Far Bastion. 


By FRANK SAVILE. 


come off his 


son’s 
unrelieved ! 

I was tired and a little 
drowsy after the long field- 
day, and at first I thought I 
must have misunderstood. Sergeant Bates 
stood in the guard-room doorway and 
repeated his announcement, his very mous- 
tache bristling with indignation. 

“ Please, sir, Private Simpson’s come off 
sentry without waiting for the relief!” 

“You mean he’s deserted his post?” I 
roared, incredulously. 


post 





He’s got some 
skeleton, 


“Yes, sir. He’s here, sir. 
cock-an’- bull story about a—a 
sir, and I think he’s mad, sir.” 

I jumped to my feet. The vagaries of 
Tommy Atkins are many, but this was 
beyond anything I had come in contact 
with, To walk off sentry-go with any 
excuse except changing guard—why, it was 
unbelievable ! 

“Bring him in!” I thundered, screwing 
up my features to represent the very acme 
of displeasure. 

There was a measured tramp of ammu- 
nition-boots, and the sergeant ushered in 
the delinquent. Private 
Simpson was white and 
shaking. It was obvious 
that his knees knocked to- 
gether as he saluted. 

I gave him one compre 
hensive look. 

“Does he smell of drink, 
sergeant ?” I demanded. 

Bates hovered over his 
prisoner for a moment, dilat 
ing his nostrils. 

“No, sir,” he admitted, 
reluctantly. 

“Please, sir, I ain’t 
touched a drop since last 
night,” pleaded the private. 

“Then what is the mean- 
ing of this?” I exploded. 
“Are you out of your 
mind ?” 

“No, sir. Please, sir, I 
only tell you the gospel 
truth, sir. My post’s along 
the far bastion below the 
lab’rat’ry. On my dyin’ 
oath, sir, as I was a-standin’ 
there, five minutes ago, sir, 
I saw something white 
against the stonework. I 
wasn’t thinkin’ of nothin’ at 
all till I saw it was a skull, 
sir, peerin’ at me over the 
sea-wall. An’ then I saw an 
arm, sir, an’ then his ribs 





“I WASN'T THINKIN’ OF NOTHIN’ AT ALL TILL I SAW IT WAS A SKULL, str,” 


rose up, sir, an’ then r 
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“That'll do—that’ll do!” I interrupted, 
savagely. “It’s either drink or mania, and 
I’ve a pretty good suspicion which. Put 
him under arrest, sergeant, and let the 
doctor see him in the morning. Take him 
away !” 

“ Please, sir,” implored Simpson, whimper- 
ing, “as sure as I stand here that there 
skeleton climbed up the sea-wall arm by arm 
an’ leg by leg, all a-shinin’ an’ a-moanin’, 
and he come nearer an’ nearer, an’ I tried to 
yell an’ couldn’t, an’ I tried to challenge an’ 
I couldn’t ; so, please, sir, I run for the guard- 
room an’ the guard to . 

“That’s enough!” I shouted. “You'll 
tell your story at orderly-room to-morrow. 
Under arrest at once, sergeant. Who is the 
next man waiting guard ?” 

“ Private Sullivan, sir.” 

“All right. I'll see him myself.” 

Bates saluted, turned right about face, and 
hustled his prisoner towards the door. 
Private Simpson disappeared, weeping and 
calling on gods and men to witness that his 
tale was the truth and no lie, while I strode 
out to interview his successor. 

“Are you afraid of ghosts, Sullivan?” I 
asked, as the burly Irishman came to atten- 
tion. 

“ No, sorr.” 

“Then don’t let any of Simpson’s drunken 
imaginations make you think you are,” said 
I, for well I knew how this sort of panic 
spreads from man to man. “Get to your 
post at once.” 

“Yes, sorr.” 

He hesitated, and I looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

“ Well?” I asked, sharply. 

“Will I have a round or two of ball cart- 
ridge, sorr ?” 

“Why, you’ve just told me you aren’t 
afraid!” 

“No more I am, sorr. 


But if anyone’s 
tryin’ any monkey-tricks around the bastion 
I'd like to show them it’s—unhealthy, sorr.” 
I shook my head. 
“No,” said I, “your bayonet’s enough to 


settle any ghost that ever walked. You have 
blank cartridge if you wish to give an alarm, 
and that’s all you require. Get on at 
once.” 

Sullivan saluted and disappeared, while I 
returned in a very caustic framé of mind to 
the guard-room. 

The far bastion stretches out into the sea 
below the laboratory which the Ordnance 
Department officials use for their experi 
ments. It was, of course, its isolated posi- 
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tion which made it such an admirable site. 
In case of any accidental explosion there 
was no other building near enough to be 
harmed. The main fort—Fort Cardew— 
towers over the bay at least a thousand yards 
away, while the guard-room and storehouse 
are quite as distant. There is no doubt that 
it is a lonely post, and as I meditated on 
Simpson’s imbecility a glimmering recollec- 
tion came into my mind of a rumour that a 
military execution had taken place on the 
spot untold years before. No doubt the 
felon, whoever he was, was buried where he 
died. I began to wonder if any of Simp- 
son’s comrades had been unnerving him with 
tales of unquiet spirits, and whether they had 
taken this tradition as a peg to hang their 
legends upon. I determined to make inquiry 
in the morning, though I was fairly well 
satisfied in my own mind that it was spirits 
of another nature that had led to the 
soldier’s extraordinary conduct. 

As I smoked and meditated I heard a 
step outside. Gilmore, my captain, came 
in. His face was alert and smiling, in spite 
of the fact that, like myself, he had had 
twelve hours upon his feet. I have seldom 
seen him look more pleased with himself, 
and to me, weary and a trifle out of temper, 
his blatant satisfaction seemed extremely 
inappropriate. 

‘“* What’s the best news, then?” I grumbled, 
“for by your face you’ve heard it.” 

“Don’t be crusty,” said he; “I am a bit 
elated, Iown. You ought to be delighted 
to see a cheerful fellow-creature in this 
desolate hole.” 

‘“Tt’s just my confounded luck to be here 
at all,” said I, for I was officer of the night a 
long way out of my turn. Haughton and 
Thring had seen fit to hire a motor-car that 
afternoon. With the wildest ideas on steer- 
ing they had got upset within the first five 
miles. As a result they were in bed, ban- 
daged and groaning, while I was doing their 
duty after a twelve-hour field-day. Gilmore 
nodded sympathetically. 

“It’s too bad,” he agreed, “and that’s 
why, as I was this way, I looked in to cheer 
you upa bit. Are you grateful ?” 

“Why, yes,” I said, “I was getting rather 
tired of my own company. But what in the 
name of goodness is keeping you from 
between the blankets at this time of night ?” 

“ Excitement for one thing,” he answered, 
“satisfaction for another. The fact that I 
have been down to the laboratory with Sir 
Henry for a third.” 


* Good heavens !” said I, “I think every- 
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body must be mad to-night. What is he 
doing at the laboratory at this hour ?” 

“ He is fitting a couple of the new shells 
with his own electric time-fuse instead of 
percussions. Did you hear about the prac- 
tice at the manceuvres to-day ?” 

“TI didn’t believe what I heard,” I replied, 
“for Ferrers tried. to make out you had got 
an effective range of 15,000 yards with the 
6-inch !” 

His face was glowing with happiness as he 
smote me on the back. 

“But it’s “ue/” he shouted ; “it’s “rue, 
my boy! And it’s with my shells they did 
it—mine /” 

“What!” I cried. “Have those experi- 
ments you've been tinkering at all the 
summer turned up trumps ?” 

“I should think they have!” he answered. 
“ Sir Henry is nearly as excited over it as I 
am. There is something in the new rifling, 
no doubt, but the principal part is the 
cartridge and the shell. Professionally speak- 
ing, my fortune’s made. Sir Henry says the 
Government are bound to take it. As far 
as artillery goes it’s the discovery of the 
century !” 

“ What's the principle ?” I asked. 
He hesitated a moment. 


“ Well, I can’t give you details exactly, but 
it’s partly the complete combustion of the 
charge and partly the new amalgam of the 


shell-casing. It strips to the new rifling in a 
way that entirely alters the underspin. I 
believe we have added 30 per cent. to 
modern ranges. You should have seen the 
foreign attachés stare !—Pultowitz, Martin- 
etti, and Cuignet.” 

“Cuignet ? Who’s Cuignet ?” I asked. 

“ The Frenchman.” 

I grinned. 

“He had prophetic visions of a Kentish 
battery shelling Dunkirk from the North 
Foreland,” I chuckled. “It’s what they all 
have been trying to get at for years—that 
alteration of the underspin.” . 

“Yes!” he cried, thumping his fist upon 
the table, “and I’ve done it-—-I’ve done it! 
When Sir Henry has added one of his own 
time-fuses—well, you’ll see to-morrow.” 

“Ts Sir Henry still up at the laboratory ?” 
I asked, suddenly. 

“Yes; he wouldn’t let me stay—he never 
will let anyone stay when he’s experimenting. 
I’m to go back for him in half an hour.” 

“ Then he’s alone ?” said I. 

“ Of course.” 

I shuffled my feet uneasily. No doubt it 
was entirely ridiculous, but I felt a sudden 
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pang of misgiving. Something queer had 
happened at the far bastion. Suppose—only 
suppose—that someone was trying “monkey 
tricks,” as Private Sullivan called them, on an 
old man engrossed in his work. Suddenly, 
and without consideration, I began to tell 
Gilmore the story of Private Simpson’s 
extraordinary hallucination. 

Before I finished he had jumped to his feet. 

“Why on earth didn’t you tell me this 
before ?” he exclaimed. 

I really couldn’t see any good reason to 
connect Simpson’s ravings with the fact that 
Sir Henry was alone in the laboratory, and 
I said so. Yet all the same that tinge of 
anxiety—an irrational one, I own—was grow- 
ing into a feeling of alarm. But I wouldn’t 
confess it; even to myself, and I scoffed at 
Gilmore. 

“You didn’t see Cuignet’s face at the 
manceuvres to-day,” he said, curtly, as he 
made for the door. “I am going back at 
once.” 

I followed him. 

“T’ll come so far with you,” said I. “ But 
you don’t seriously think that anyone would 
make an attempt——” 

“T shall not allow myself to think seriously 

at all,” he answered, “till I find Sir Henry 
safe where I left him. But I can’t help 
remembering that two of the most important 
military secrets of the century are at present 
guarded by one unconscious sentry and a 
feeble old man. It’s not only a question of 
the new shell—there’s the electric fuse also. 
If anyone got to know—Hang it all! the 
thing simply won’t bear thinking of ! Come 
along !” , 
I told Bates where I was going and 
followed Gilmore hurriedly round the corner 
of the storehouse. Weran. It was a dark, 
starless night, and it was impossible to avoid 
stumbling now and then, but I am certain 
that we took no more than four minutes to 
reach the first embrasure of the bastion. 
And at that moment Sullivan’s voice rang 
out in challenge ; but not to us. 

“Who goes there ?” 

The sound came from above, in the direc- 
tion of the laboratory walls. We could see 
the windows of Sir Henry’s room brilliantly 
lit. The challenge rang out a second time- 
a third. There was no answer, or, at any 
rate, none that we could hear. We halted 
an instant at the foot of the stairway that 
leads up from the sea-wall, and as the echoes 
of the voice died down a red stream of flame 
flared across the night and the report of a 
rifle rang out. 
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There was the sound of steps, the rattle of 
scattered gravel, a noise of scuffling. A string 
of vaths in the strongest Irish brogue ended 
in the agony of a shriek. A moment later a 
bright square of light opened out of the 
darkness where the laboratory door was 
burst open. 

Outlined against the sudden gleam we saw 
two figures that entered. But they claimed 
little of our attention ; for, white and waver- 
ing against the darkness, a ske/efon stood at 
the stairway head and flung from him a man 
whose outstretched arms 
appealed to the empty 
night. 

With a choking cry 
Gilmore raced up the steps 
and I followed at his heels. 
As suddenly as it had ap- 
peared the vision was gone, 
dropping, so it seemed, into 
the very earth ! 

At the stairway-head we 
both stumbled and half fell 
across Sullivan’s body. He 
groaned and moved con- 
vulsively, and as I stretched 
across him to recover my 
over - reach my fingers 
plunged into a warm, 
sticky trickle that oozed 
from his side. 

At his feet a dark heap 
of thick fabric had been 
dropped—a long cloak on 
which was accurately de- 
signed the ghastly tracing 
of a human being’s fleshless 
bones! The grim device 
glowed as if_it were afire, 
and it did not need Gil- 
more’s exclamation of 
“Luminous paint!” to 
make me understand how 
the unfortunate Simpson 
had been tricked into 
leaving his post. 

We gathered ourselves 
up and plunged through 
the open doorway. There 
was a sound of a tussle from the upper room, 
a thud, and a cry from Sir Henry, and then 
three masked and cloaked figures came rush- 
ing from the inner room. Beyond them we 
could see the old man stretched motionless 
upon the floor. We met them at the stair- 
top. 

The leader bore a heavy weight, and at 
him Gilmore flung himself, snarling more like 
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a rabid wolf than a human being, and tearing 
his burden from him in the first shock of his 
onset. The two rolled on the boards together, 
searching with eager hands for each other’s 
throats. 

The other two closed in. They kicked, 
they screeched, they hammered their fists 
upon Gilmore’s head, his sides, his shoulders. 
The whole brunt of their attack was directed 
to recover the prize he had wrested from their 
leader, and I doubt if they so much as saw 
me. I drew their attention summarily. 


“1 PUT ALL THE FORCE OF MY PENT PASSION INTO ONE LEFT-HANDER.” 


I put all the force of my pent passion into 
one furious left-hander that struck the nearest 


squarely upon the temple. He fell like a 
poleaxed bullock. I promptly gathered the 
second into a close embrace, satisfied with 
the fact that the odds of battle were now 
become even again as we were but two to 
two, and with the knowledge that Sullivan’s 
shot must have aroused the guard, who would 
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be with us inside of five minutes. I meant to 
keep my man till then or know the reason 
why ! 

But after a few desperate instants I 
began to wonder if the task was within my 
powers. The fellow seemed nearly insane 
with terror and rage. He raved, he shrieked 
curses—and what a jump my pulses gave as 
I recognised the language, for it was French ! 
—and he made his teeth meet like a mad 
dog’s in my cheek and ear. He kicked like 
a mule, dashing his heavy boots against’ my 
shins till I could have shrieked with the 
agony of it. 

In the sudden impulse of my pain I half 
lifted him and flung him back. He seemed 
to give way without an effort. The next 
second we fell as it were into emptiness as 
we rocked over the head of the stairs. We 
thundered down the steps, still locked 
together, and rolled out into the open, and 
there we wrestled hideously with teeth and 
fists and nails, through an interval that may 
have measured but seconds in mere time, 
but was age-long in the madness of our 
wrath. 

A nail-studded boot crashed against my 
cheek. I yelled with the pain, realizing at 
the same moment that Gilmore and _ his 
They were 


antagonist had followed us. 
tearing, not at each other, but at the black, 
bulky object which each tried to make his 


own—the shell, as well I knew—the prize on 
which the whole issue of the battle hung. I 
heard Gilmore groan. 

The strength was leaking out of me like 
water out of a cask, but at that sound I was 
goaded up to one last strenuous effort. If 
Gilmore was worsted while I lay helpless I 
knew that #ll our labour was vain. I 
dropped my grip from my adversary’s ribs 
and shifted my hands to his throat, filled 
with the fierce determination to finish my 
half of the fight—if luck were with me— 
before it was too late. 

And there I made my mistake. The 
fellow thrust aside my open hands, dashed 
me back, and sprang to his feet. At the 
same instant the third of our foes joined the 
fray—the fellow that I had floored rocked 
unsteadily through the open doorway. 

A shot rang out. In the dim light I saw 
that Sullivan had crawled into a kneeling 
posture and, too weak to come to our assist- 
ance, was emptying his magazine to signal an 
alarm. I staggered up. There was a flash 
of steel before my eyes and I felt the slash 
that opened my arm from wrist to elbow. 

And then, with an exultant cry, Gilmore’s 
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antagonist tore the shell from his grip, darted 
towards the stairway, and fied down into the 
dark shadows of the sea-wall ! 

His two companions sped after him, diving 
into the darkness like rabbits into a burrow. 
With a shout I pursued, but got no farther 
than a couple of yards. Something shot out 
from below me and brought me down in a 
heap. I saw, with stupefaction, that it was 
Gilmore’s hand that had seized my ankle 
and that it was Gilmore who was pinning me 
to earth. I yelled and struggled in his grip, 
bewildered, half insane at his astounding 
cowardice. 

“Let me go!” I raved. 
coward, let me go!” 

He hung on to me grimly ; he closed his 
arms about me like a vice; he seemed 
neither to hear the savage words nor feel the 
blows I showered upon him. 

There came a sound of hurried oars from 
below and the splash of men urging a boat 
across the calm. At the same moment 
Bates and a dozen others came flying down 
the path. 

Gilmore released his grasp and jerked me 
to my feet. I turned upon him furiously. 

You infernal poltroon!” I shouted. 
“Why did you trip me?” and aimed a 
blow with all my strength at his face. 

He made no effort to avoid it, and I, weak 
with my struggle and my passion, barely 
touched him. He stood panting, quivering, 
and staring into the darkness, not offering 
me so much attention as a look. 

At that instant a blaze of light enveloped 
us. Up at the fort they had heard the shots, 
and had flashed the searchlight upon us in a 
brilliant wave that lit up the bastion, the 
laboratory, and the surrounding expanse of 
sea. In the middle of the glare a row-boat 
was speeding across the surface towards a 
black hull which was shadowy in the dark 
ness beyond the circle of the light. 

Bates dashed up to me, holding up his 
rifle. 

“ve a magazine full of ball cartridge, 
sir,” he cried. “Shall I shoot—shall | 
shoot ?” 

I didn’t hesitate. 

“Yes!” I roared, “shoot! 
Heaven’s sake shoot straight,” 
I heard his breech-block click. 

Gilmore strode forward. 

“No!” he panted, “no! Bring down 
your rifle !” 

I turned upon him with uplifted fists and 
frantic with rage. I yelled to Bates to fire 
I swore terrible oaths that the man was 


** Curse you, you 


And _ for 
I added, as 
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insane—that he had gone suddenly de- 
mented, and believed only too firmly that 
| swore the truth. And then Gilmore 
spoke. 
“They are dead men already,” he said, 
solemnly. “They have fifty seconds of life 
fifty, no more ! :? 


I have set the time-fuse ! 
I staggered back, gasping. And then a 


“* 1 HAVE SET THE TIME-FUSE! 


hush fell upon us—such a hush as falls within 
the prison-yard when the hangman’s grip is on 


the lever of the drop. Our eyes were turned 
towards the boat that passed lonelily distinct 
through that pitiless glare. 

I drew one deep breath. Then a monstrous 
pillar of red flame soared into the night, its 
reflection dancing crimson on the ripples 
of the oar-splash. The thunder of the 
explosion hammered against our ears, the 
shock of it set us lurching like drunken men. 
A fcuntain of spray, milk-white and gleam- 
ing, gushed up to fall back in a thousand 
cataracts of foam, while innumerable ripples 
spread across the centre of the whirl. <A 


xxiii. —49 


few dark splinters floated in the turmoil till 
the undersuck drank them down, and the 
thud of the first huge billow fell heavily upon 
the sea-wall. And then the glare shone on 
nothing but dwindling eddies, dying into 
calm. 


“ The skeleton ?” said Private Sullivan, as 


HE SAID.” 


I sat beside his cot in hospital next day. 
“Am I a child, sorr, to be frighted with 
their death’s-head toys? I gave him three 
challenges as he gibbered at me from behind 
his painted cloak, and then I took my 
bayonet to him. I'd have stuck him, too, 
if the other black scoundrels hadn’t stole up 
behind to knock up my rifle and shove me on 
to his knife. And the rest you know, sorr.” 

The rest, indeed, we know. And France 
knows, and perchance will consider herself 
before she probes too daringly for Britain’s 
secrets again. And we? We have had our 
warning on the far bastion. Let us see to it 
that we need no second one. 





Making a 
By H. 


OUGH diamonds.” 

Very apt, indeed, that 
descriptive phrase, uttered 
by an official of New Scot 
land Yard when ushering 
the writer into the presence 

of the latest selection of candidates for 
service in the Metropolitan Police Force. 

Without hesitation it may be truly asserted 
that there is no body of public servants 
chosen with such infinite care and discretion 
as those who come as recruits to the famous 
police institution on the Embankment. We, 
who enjoy their guardianship and not un- 
frequently their 
friendship, know how 
eminently satisfactory 
is the result. 

A foreigner once 
remarked to the 
writer that “ every 
policeman in London 
isa gentleman.” And 
no one who has had 
occasion to consult 
the man in blue will 
feel disposed to dis 
pute the distinction. 

Undoubtedly the 
Metropolitan Police- 
man—he is worthy 
of the capital: letter 

is a living monu- 
ment of civility, 
kindliness, and good 
temper. 

Even the Com 
missioner cannot find 
his rough diamonds 
without taking con- 
siderable pains to do 
so, and when he finds them he will not take 
the trouble to pick them up for polishing 
purposes unless he feels certain that they 
will turn out well. 

Who would guess that the smartly set-up, 
smooth - spoken, well-informed policeman, 
who grips a question the moment it leaves 
the querist’s lips, and whose glib tongue rolls 
off a quick intelligent reply, hails, in the 
majority of cases, from the most countrified 
districts in Great Britain? He has renounced 
his native pastoral charms for the privilege of 
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Policeman. 
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serving the King, clad in uniform of blue, 
in London’s muddy or dusty streets! Yes; 
the great majority of London’s policemen 
are country-bred. They are greatly pre 
ferred. There is, however, a fair sprinkling 
of reservists and town-bred men in the 
ranks. 

There are many good points about the 
police service which attract the best class of 
candidates. ‘The pay is not abnormal, to be 
sure ; still, 25s. 6d. a week, on appointment, 
is not at all an unsatisfactory wage when 
accompanied with a good supply of comfort- 
able-clothing, and coals, or a money allowance 
in lieu thereof; be 
sides, there is always 
the certainty, with 
the necessary recom- 
mendation of good 
conduct, of an 
annual increase of 
1s. per week until the 
maximum of 33s. 6d. 
is reached. There 
is also a good pro- 
spect of promotion 
after some years of 
service to the im- 
portant position of 
sergeant, and, higher 
still, inspector, with 
increased pay. There 
are few men in the 
service for ten years 
who have not en- 
joyed the pleasurable 
sensation of promo- 
tion. Constables 
may even, in time, 
reach the height of 
a superintendentship 
with a salary of £400 a year! 

Another golden prospect before the young 
recruit is—a pension. After fifteen years’ 
service, if unfit for further duty, a man is 
retired on a fair percentage of his pay, 
according to length of service. On the com- 
pletion of the full service of twenty-six years 
he is entitled to retire on two-thirds of his 
salary. A man of approved service of more 
than three years and less than fifteen is 
granted a gratuity at the rate of one month’s 
pay for each year of service. 
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Such prospects are rare, indeed, in ordinary 
civilian business life in town or country. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that the Com- 
missioner finds his rough diamonds. 

When a young fellow finally decides to 
have a shot at the Metropolitan Police 
Force he writes to New Scotland Yard, 
addressing his letter to the Commissioner, 
Candidates’ Department, asking for an official 
form of application. 

That form will not be long in coming, for 
they believe in business principles at New 
Scotland Yard. It isa large foolscap sheet of 
four pages, containing, first and foremost, a 
form of recommendation, with a fully set out 
blank list in which to state the various 
characteristics of the candidate. He must 
fill this up in his own handwriting, giving 
his age, height, complexion, colour of eyes 
and hair, his trade, whether he is married or 
single, number of children if married, and a 
statement as to whether the candidate has 
Leen in any of the public services—if so, in 
which of them and for what length of time ; 
finally the name and address of the can- 
didate’s last employer. All these particulars 
must be given plainly and truthfully, as the 
least discrepancy is certain to be found out 
by means of the wonderful network of the 
Yard. 

The 


form of recommendation must also 
include two testimonials of character signed 


by at least two respectable householders, 

who have had personal knowledge of the 

candidate during 

the previous five 

years or more, 

and a testimonial 

from his last em- 

ployer is also im- 

perative. If the 

candidate has 

been in the public 

service he must 

also produce a 

certificate of good 

conduct in that 

service. 
The man who 

vould be a con- 

stable in the 

Metropolitan Po- 

ice must possess 

the following 

jualifications, 

which are abso- 

lutely indispensa- 
le—if he doesn’t 
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might as well try to amuse himself by crawl- 
ing through the eye of a needle as to cross 
the portal of the Candidates’ Department at 
New Scotland Yard. 

His age must not be over twenty-seven 
nor under twenty-one; he must stand 
sft. gin. clear, without shoes or stockings ; 
be able to read well, write legibly, and have 
a fair knowledge of spelling ; be generally 
intelligent, according to the judgment of the 
officers or chief surgeon of the police, by 
whom he will be examined on all other 
qualifications ; be free from any bodily com- 
plaint whatsoever, of a strong constitution, 
and equal to the performance of police duty ; 
and particular as to personal cleanliness. 

Tuesday is Candidates’ Day at New Scot- 
land Yard, and there, by ten o’clock, from 
fifty to sixty strapping young fellows 
assemble ready for the ordeal. They make 
the acquaintance for the first time of Chief- 
Inspector Rose, the Policeman-Maker. This 
veteran has been responsible for the smart 
turning-out of most of the constables whose 
beats lie in the Metropolitan area. That is 
the inspector’s special 7é/e at Scotland Yard. 
Every successful candidate passes through 
his hands. 

Chief-Inspector George Rose is the oldest 
man in the service. He has just completed his 
forty-first year of active work in the Metro- 
politan Police. He is a hardy Highlander 

The chieftain of the good clan Rose, 
That firm and warlike band— 





ble 
ossess them he 
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and does not 
dream of retiring 
for years | There 
are very few of 
the younger 
generation of 
London _police- 
men who have 
not received their 
first lessons in 
police duty from 
this worthy vete 
ran, who is won 
derfully vigorous 
and strong of 
voice in the 
execution of his 
onerous duties, 
for the polishing 
of the Commis- 
sioner’s “ rough 
diamonds” is by 
no means a 
simple task, even 
for one so well 
versed in the art 
of training as is 
the inspector. 
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sharp and to the 

point, the candidates are informed 
what is expected of them, and 
stress is laid on the proper reading 
and understanding of the terms 
and conditions upon which each 
constable is admitted for service, 
as expressed at length in the pre- 
liminary document supplied to 
each candidate. 

The principal business of the 
day is the all-important medical 
examination, to be followed by 
the education tests. 

On the doctor’s arrival the men 
quickly enter a dressing-room to 
unrobe, issuing forth clad only in 
a long cloak. They enter the 
doctor’s room in turn, and come 
out again in the course of five or 
ten minutes, mostly with broad 
grins upon their faces. One and 
all seem to be relieved because ‘hat 
portion of the day’s programme is 
over. 

Meanwhile, as the procession 
towards the doctor’s room slowly 
wends its way by ten-minute gaps, 
the measurement of each candi- 
date is proceeded with. Several 
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of the men present on the day of 
the writer’s visit were little short 
of 6ft. high. Only seldom is a 
man rejected owing to lack of 
inches—he has already been mea- 
sured, as a rule, before under- 
taking the journey from his home 
to London, and he knows it would 
be useless to come if he were 
below the standard height. 

As to weight, the standard varies 
according to the height of the 
candidate. 

Next comes the examination 
necessary to prove the qualification 
of candidates as to reading and 
writing, etc. Thanks to our 
present-day educational system, it 
is very seldom that a man is unable 
to pass the tests. The three R’s 
can always be reckoned to be 
among the acquaintances of the 
embryo policeman. 

The day’s proceedings decide 
who are accepted as candidates 
on probation and who are the 
plucked ones. If there are any of 
the lattter they depart whence they 
came, and Scotland Yard knows 

them no more. 
The successful 
ones are told the 
good news, and 
are informed that 
for the following 
three weeks they 
will be instructed 
in their various 
duties and 
drilled, and, if 
satisfactory, they 
will be accepted 
as constables and 
thereafter drafted 
to any division 
to which the 
Commissioner 
may see fit to 
send them. 
During the 
next three weeks 
the Candidates’ 
Section House, 
Kennington 
Lane, forms their 
temporary home. 
The Section 
House is a com 
fortable building 
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attached to the police-office, and is fitted up 
to accommodate eighty men with board and 
lodging. 

While. in this establishment the “ candi- 
dates on approbation” are paid a weekly 
amount, something less than the regular pay. 
There are billiard and reading rooms in 
connection with the house, the men being 
made as comfortable as possible during their 
sojourn. 

During their three weeks’ probation the 
candidates have a pretty busy time of it. 
They are constantly on the move between 
the Section House, New Scotland Yard, and 
Wellington Barracks. At the former they are 
instructed in telegraphy ; in the grounds of 
the latter they go through a course of hard 
drilling every day, and under the direction of 
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Chief - Inspector 
Rose they make 
excellent use of the 
time thus spent. 
The _ slouching 
gait, or ugly walk 
from the shoul- 
ders, disappears 
for ever, and 
makes way for the 
smart, soldierly 
style that tells the 
well-drilled man. 

At Scotland 
Yard Chief - Sur - 
geon McKellar 
spreads some 
useful knowledge 
amongst the coming policemen in the shape 
of a course of five lectures devoted to ambu- 
lance work and elementary anatomy, pro dono 
publico, as everyone must admit who has 
witnessed a street accident. First aid to the 
injured is dwelt upon at some length and, at 
the close of the lectures, the intelligent young 
fellows, who follow Surgeon McKellar’s every 
word with interest, know enough to save life 
and reduce pain when occasion. demands, as 
has been proved over and over again. 

The rule which states that “all candidates 
must be re-vaccinated on appointment as con- 
stables ” necessitates another visit of the chief 
surgeon or his assistants. In due time every 
man is nursing a punctured arm, and ready to 
argue that “vaccination is a bit off” when 
drill and active life must be maintained. 


[ Photo. 
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When the end 
of the probation 
period has almost 
come the candi- 
dates are paraded 
at Wellington 
Barracks, and go 
through their drill 
in the presence of 
one of the Chief 
Constables. If this 
official is satisfied 
with theappearance 
and proficiency of 
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the men he signi- 
fies same in the 
usual manner. 
The candidates 
accordingly are 
ordered to appear 
at Scotland Yard 
on the following 
Monday morning, 
where they are 
duly “ affirmed ” 
by the Commis- 
sioner or one of 
the Assistant Com- 
missioners, to do 
their duty faith 


PRACTICE FIRST AID. 
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fully. Earlier on 
the same morn 
ing the candidates 
perform an import 
ant change in their 
appearance. They 
are solemnly 
marched to the 
Receiver’s Store, 
where they are all 
provided with uni 
forms. ‘These are 
donned previous 
toattending before 
the Commissioner 
for oath-taking 
purposes. 
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Each constable makes the following 
“General Declaration ” :— 

“T, John Jones” (or whatever his name 
may be), “ being appointed a constable of the 
Police Force of the Metropolitan Police 
District, do solemnly, sincerely, and truly 
declare and affirm that I will well and truly 
serve our Sovereign Lord the King in the 
office of constable, and that I .will act 
as a constable for preserving the peace 


and preventing robberies and other felonies, 
and apprehending offenders against the peace, 


and in all respects to the best of my skill 
and knowledge discharge the duties of the 
said office faithfully and according to law.” 
When a constable is chosen for duty ai or 
in a Royal Palace he makes an additional 


declaration in 
these terms :— 

“i , being 
a constable belong- 
ing to the Metro- 
politan Police 
Force,dosolemnly, 
sincerely, and truly 
declare and affirm 
that I will faithfully 
execute the office 
of constable within 
the Royal Palaces 
of His Majesty 
and ten miles 

| Photo thereof.” 

Nothing remains now for the new police- 
man but to be drafted off to the division 
arranged by the Commissioner. There he is 
employed on reserve-duty at the station and 
in attending the police-courts during the 
hearing of charges and summonses. He will 
spend fourteen days at such work so as to 
gain actual experience before acting alone in 
the streets. 

He is instructed for one hour daily as to 
the law of arrests and general regulations of 
the service. Other details, such as a suitable 
and convenient place in which to live and 
the subdivision to which he may be attached, 
are gone into by his superintendent. And at 
the end of the fourteen days he goes on duty 
in the streets as a fully-fledged policeman. 
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An Alarming Sacrifice. 


By Gro. MANVILLE FENN. 


= ALK through St. Paul’s Church- 

yard any sunny morning and 

most probably you will meet a 

knot of magnificent men. They 

will be either fair or dark, 

giants of grand physique, be- 

tween thirty and forty, beards Aaronesque, 

clear-skinned, decidedly handsome, but of 

the barber's dummy waxen type, oiled, 

cleaned up, scented, dressed in the newest 

City tailor style, smiling with smug self-satis- 

faction as, with heads thrown back and portly 

presence, they swing along the wide pave- 

ment ; in short, suggestive of the show-pen 
and ready for the judge. 

What are they? Admirers of the lady 
butterflies attracted by the shops that border 
that windy place—-contented Adonises of a 
vast modern type? Oh, dear, no! Drapers’ 
town travellers of the great wholesale houses: 
the noble-looking beings who often become 
the set smiling shop-walkers of pushing 
establishments. 

James Champion Fishburn was one of 
these gentlemen, but proving, in spite of his 
noble presence, a failure with his employers 
in other words, not bringing in sufficiently 
extensive “lines” in his order-book—there 
was a quarrel, and the wholesale company 
discharged him. As J.C. F. put it, he resigned, 


decided to turn shop-walker at once, dropped 
the “James ” at the beginning of his name, 
and, leaving the Champion, balanced it at 
the other end with an addition, took four 
small shops in the middle of a North London 
row, and turned them into one by knocking 
out doorways right and left. Then with the 
prophetic intention of adding the rest of the 
row from time to time till he had secured 
the whole block, he started in business for 
himself under the title of “Champion Fish- 
burn and Company,” in very large gilt letters. 

Unfortunately, he had no capital, but he 
had plenty of enterprise, and he was known 
to the minor, pushing wholesale houses who 
were hungry to get rid of cheap, flashy stock. 

Champion Fishburn’s appearance, smile, 
the bend of his huge loins, and the soft, 
insinuating rub of his smooth white hands 
were sufficient guarantee for the wholesale 
forcers of unnecessaries upon the feminine 
market, and they agreed among themselves 
that the site chosen was right and that he 
would do and develop a fair business; so 
they supplied the capital—in goods—and 
filled his four-in-hand shop most generously, 
only taking bills at one, two, three, four, 
or more months as security. 

Champion Fishburn and Company began 
business, after the dissemination of a large 
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supply of bills, with .a shop-walker—C.. F. 
himself—who was the admiration of the 
neighbourhood and .a perfect Rimmel to his 
own premises as he paced, highly scented, 
from shop to shop and generally presided 
over the staff, three young ladies or priestesses 
of his gaily-decked altar. 

Business came as a matter of, course, for 
the goods ticketed in the windows. were 
mostly attractive bargain baits,’ and a fairly 
brisk trade was carried on; but where there 
is no substantial capital and catch custom 
is secured by selling articles with: the finest 
margin of profit, and often with none at 
all, it becomes—especially as drapery and 
haberdashery goods deteriorate rapidly from 
constant exhibition—exceedingly difficult to 
meet bills every month, and ruinous: when 
the same have to be renewed. 

It was so with the new establishment. 
Champion Fishburn and Company had 
puffing new lines of goods in the windows, 
stacks of empty paper boxes in the shops by 
way of stock, and, worst of all, fresh lines in 
the proprietor’s forehead as he paced the 
establishment and kept up a smile which 
grew more forced and ghastly every day. 

“The governor’s being hit,” said Miss 
Smith, the senior young lady. “You girls 


can do as you like; I mean to be on the 
look-out.” 
“It’s going to be ‘an alarming crash,’ and 


no mistake,” said the proprietor to himself, 
as with aching and swollen legs he had gone 
into the counting-house one afternoon to rest 
them upon a chair. “I can’t keep it up. 
Wish I was back in Doctors’ Commons 
again. Hanged if I know what todo. Might 
have an annual sale—at the end of the first 
six months! Halloa! What the deuce is the 
matter now? Quarrel among the girls? Row 
to give them an excuse to go, perhaps. Well, 
Miss Smith,” he said, severely, as that young 
lady entered, “ what is it?” 

“Will you please come into number two, 
We’ve caught one of those klepto- 
maniacs. 

Champion Fishburn’s heavy legs came 
down on the tapestry carpet and he rose, 
“swelling wisibly” as he put on his most 
noble aspect and followed his assistant, 
though no guidance was needed, hysterical 
sobs, cries, and even shrieks telling where the 
trouble had arisen. 

“Shut those doors!” cried the chief, ina 
voice that would have been invaluable to 
a general, and his staff rushed to obey the 
command, leaving him alone with a fine- 
looking, showily-dressed lady sitting stiffly 

Vol. xxiii.—60, 


sir ? 


back on one of those particularly uncomfort- 
able, attenuated drapers’ shop chairs, wringing 
her glovés-on her hands—swaying herself 
about, and threatening to fall heavily upon 
the floor. 

“Oh! oh! oh! oh! oh!” she cried, ina 
regular gamut, beginning at C_ below the 
stave and soaring up a long way towards the 
second octave above. “It is an insult ! 
Horrible! I am a lady. How dare they? 
Oh! oh! oh! oh!” 

The last “Oh’s!” began above the stave and 
came down as if to meet the three young 
ladies, who, after closing and bolting the 
swing doors, had hurried back. ‘“ How dare 
they? I'll have redress.” 

“Miss Smith,” said the proprietor, 
haughtily, “will you have the goodness to 
explain the meaning of this?” 

“Yes, sir. I was serving her,- sir, with 
lace-bordered handkerchiefs, and she _ said 
they weren’t good enough and asked for 
gloves, and while I was getting them she 
slipped I don’t know how many handkerchiefs 
in her muff.” 

“Oh, you wicked woman! A trick! A 
trap! I'll have in the police. I am a lady. 
I couldn’t have done such a thing.” 

“I’m sure she did, sir,” said Miss Smith, 
** and—there, sir, look at that !” 

Miss Smith’s clever, sharp fingers had 
made a snatch at a white corner visible 
inside the lady’s sealskin muff, and the act 
drew out not only one new folded pocket- 
handkerchief but a portion of two more. 

“Oh, disgraceful! My own handkerchief. 
How dare you?” 

“But there are two more, madam,” said 
Fishburn, severely, “and I perceive that the 
first bears our gummed-on ticket.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the second young lady, 
“and these others have it, too.” 

“Oh!” shrieked the lady. 
trick—a trap. You wicked 
must have thrust them there.” 

“Please, sir, I ain’t sure,” said the third 
assistant, who was very young, slow, and 
stupid, and drawled in her utterance, “ but 
I was watching her, and I think she took one 
of the rolls of satin ribbon marked ‘ Slightly 
Soiled’ out of the basket and put it under 
her mantle.” 

“What?” shrieked the lady. 
you?” 

The plump young assistant did not say 
how she dared, but she showed the way, for 
she turned back the left fold of the wearer’s 
stiff silk mantle and plunged in a hand, to 
withdraw two rolls of wide satin ribbon, one 
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of which fell with a rap on the floor, unrolling 
as it went. 

“She’s got a great big pocket in there, 
sir,” said the girl, showing her teeth. 

“ Hah!” said the proprietor, in his sternest 
way. “ How fortunate that the establishment 
is not crowded with customers! Young 
ladies, bring this person to my private room. 
I will have her searched. Miss Smith, 
summon the porter to fetch the police.” 

“No, no, no! Oh, pray don’t! 
don’t!” 

“Into my room, madam,” cried the pro- 
prietor, so grandly that the culprit allowed 
herself to be taken into custody by two of 
the assistants, and a procession was formed, 
the majestic shop-walker leading the way and 
the plump young lady coming last, bearing 
the annexed goods and enjoying what she 
afterwards called “the fun ”—it bemg an 
agreeable change from dressing the shop- 
window and folding and unfolding stock. 

The loud, hysterical cries had sunk into 
pitiful sobs and protests as the lady was 
taken into the principal’s room, that gentle- 
man giving his chief assistant an order or 
two and then discreetly withdrawing till he 
was summoned by Miss Smith, who said 
nothing till he was face to face with the 
moaning and sobbing 
woman, holding now a hand- 
some gold-mounted scent- 
bottle to her nostrils. 

“She had this card of 
silk lace, sir, in her great 
mside pocket and that 
half-dozen pairs of gloves, 
sir.” 

“ Purchases — purchases, 
my good woman,” sobbed 
the culprit. 

“They weren’t wrapped 
up, sir.” 

“No; I threw away the 
paper when I opened them 
m my carriage,” sobbed the 
culprit, feebly. 

“ Is your carriage waiting 
outside, madam ?” 

“No, no, no! I dismissed 
my coachman, as I had an 
engagement in town.” 

“Not our marks, Miss 
Smith ?” said the draper, as 
he turned over the choice 
goods. 

“Oh, dear, 
the assistant’s 
then to 


Pray 


no, sir,” was 
reply, and 
herself: “ The 
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idea! We haven't got anything so good on 
the premises.” 
“H’m! I see: a regular experienced 
shop-hfter.” 
“ Oh, no, no, no, no!” 
“There is no doubt about it, madam,” 
said the draper, running his eyes over his 
customer’s expensive apparel, and wondering 
how it had been obtained. “Well, I am 
very sorry. I dislike the publicity of these 
matters, but it is a case for the police.” 
“No, no! I beg! I pray! Mister — I 
don’t know your name,” cried the lady, 
frantically ; “let me explam. I will pay 
anything. The exposure would kill me. 
Pray, pray send these young ladies away, 
and I can explain so that you will be ready 
to pity me.” 
“You confess, then, madam, that you did 
steal these goods?” 
“ Ves—yes—yes /” came, in company with 
a burst of sobs. “ But the exposé ; pray send 
these young ladies away and let me explain.” 
“Do you wish us to go, sir?” said Miss 
Smith, shortly. 
The proprietor shrugged his shoulders and 
pursed up his hips. 
“Well—er—yes,” he said, grandly ; “ per 
haps it would be as well. I will hear what 
this person has to say.” 
The three assistants re- 
tired unwillingly, to form 
a cluster in the shop and 
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begin discussing the matter in whispers, while 
as soon as the door was closed upon them the 
prisoner started from her seat, caught one of 
Fishburn’s hands in hers, dropped upon her 
knees, and flung back her head. 

“Oh, no, no!” she sobbed, passionately. 
“ Have pityon me. Iam a lady, and you— 
great, noble-looking man —you cannot trample 
a weak, helpless creature in the mire.” 

“T am very sorry, madam,” he said, un- 
yieldingly, “but I must have in the police. 
I cannot—I dare not, in the interests of 
trade, overlook such an offence.” 

“Oh, no, no, no! Mercy, mercy! I am 
afflicted with that horrible mania. When I 
have a fit I know not what I am doing. It 
is not a case for police, but for some great 
physician.” 

“Tf it is, madam, I will be as merciful as 
in the interests of justice I can be. What is 
your name ?” 

“My name?” cried the lady, releasing 
the hand to which she had clung and 
fumbling with the handsome crocodile-skin 
handbag depending from her wrist till she 
had extracted a gold case, out of which she, 
with trembling fingers, withdrew a card. 

“Mrs. Concannon, 14, Replica Road, 
Bayswater,” read the draper. ‘And this, of 


course, madam, is your husband’s address ?” 
““My husband ?” cried the lady, wonder- 


ingly. “I have no husband, sir. He died 
ten years ago, and it was his loss that 
unhinged my reason. I’m afraid that I have 
often been guilty of taking things since 
then,” she added, plaintively. 

“This is very, very sad, madam.” 

“ Dreadful, sir,” said the culprit, piteously ; 
“but it is my misfortune, not my fault. I am 
not in want of money. It is a terrible 
temptation that comes over me sometimes. 
Is it likely that I, witha clear income of 
two thousand a year from dividends of 
Consols, should want to stoop to petty theft ?” 

“Well—er—no, madam, it does seem 
unaccountable,” said Fishburn, who had 
somehow felt a thrill of excitement run 
through his nerves at the sound of two 
thousand a year. 

“It is horrible, sir, I repeat,” sobbed the 
woman, passionately. “Mine is a case for 
pity, not for punishment. Pity me, then, sir,” 
she cried, clinging to his hands again, “and 
let me pay for what I took.” 

“Impossible, ma’am,” said Fishburn, firmly, 
and somehow he began to hold the pair of 
plump, soft, clinging hands rather more 
tightly. “ But have you no friends whom 
| could consult with ?” 
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“7? Friends? Oh, no; I am a wretched 
lonely woman. Think, too, of the disgrace.” 

Just then Champion Fishburn could not 
think of the disgrace, but only of the widow, 
certainly not forty, lady-like, pleasant 
featured, and with two thousand a year in 
her own right. 

Two thousand a year! What could not a 
man in such a business as his do with two 
thousand a year? In the first place he could 
be independent of his backers, add three or 
four more shops to the present, and afford a 
couple of male assistants. With two thou- 
sand a year he could soon be worth a 
hundred thousand pounds. 

He was a business man, full of energy, and 
he had the suppliant at his feet and fully in 
his power. What should he do? Had not 
Nature endowed him with a handsome, a 
noble presence, which he knew must be 
impressing the trembling, appealing woman 
at his feet? She was growing more and 
more attractive—-in fine, getting handsome 
by degrees, while her fortune grew beautiful 
in a bound. 

“The ball is at my feet and I will kick 
it,” he said to himself, making use of a most 
unfortunate metaphor. “Ruin is on one 
side, for I can never keep those bills afloat ; 
on the other—well—not youth and beauty, 
but comfortable, mature age and wealth. 
Rise, madam,” he cried, loftily, ““and take this 
chair. I feel ashamed and grieved to see so 
beautiful a lady humbled and abased at my 
feet.” 

“Oh, sir!” she murmured, softly, as she 
yielded to the pressure of his hands and took 
the chair he led her to. “Then you will 
take pity on my weakness and forgive me ?” 

As she spoke she made good use of her 
rather fine eyes, and unconsciously changed 
the draper’s determination. 

“No, madam,” he said, firmly; “not 
quite forgive you ; but I cannot bring myself 
to hand over a lady of such charm and 
position in society to the law she has out- 
raged.” 

“No, no, no; you will not do that,” she 
murmured, with a passionately appealing look. 

“No, madam,” he continued, drawing 
himself up, and certainly looking a splendid 
specimen of humanity, “ but I will take pity 
on your position.” 

He took her hand now between both of his. 

“You have no one to protect you, no one 
to save you from the consequences of such 
acts as yours ?” 

“Oh, sir,” she faltered, “what do you 
mean ?” 
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“To save you, if I can, from perhaps 
ending your days in gaol.” 

“ Mr.—Mr.—— !” 

“ Fishburn, madam ; Champion Fishburn. 
I am softened, impressed by pity for the 
position of a lonely, weak, but beautiful 
woman. Let me be your champion, madam, 
to the end.” 

“ My—my champion ?” she faltered. “I 
do not understand.” 

“Let me speak plainly then, madam. Let 
me be your husband. I am free, young 
comparatively—and I will be your protector, 
and—and—and, under the circumstances, as 
good a husband as you could get.” 

“T—I marry again? Oh, what 
poor Edward say ?” 

“T don’t know, madam,” said Fishburn, 
sharply ; “but seeing the position in which 
you stand, if late husbands have plenty of 
common sense I should think he would say 
you had made a deuced good bargain.” 

“ But I—stoop to marry a tradesman ?” 

“No, madam ; not stoop—look up to a 
protector—- an honest man, madam, and I’m 
afraid I couldn't as a British tradesman say 
that I was marrying an honest woman.” 

“True,” rephed the lady, sadly; “but 
remember, it is my misfortune, not my fault.” 

“I’m afraid, madam, that the law will not 
believe that tale. The law is very hard 
sometimes, as hard, I'm told, as plank beds 
and oakum.” 

“Oh, Mr. 
gentleman.” 

“Tl match the article as 
near as I can, madam.” 

“But it is so sudden, 
sir. I never for a moment 
imagined F 

“No, madam, 
neither did I.—But 
two thousand a year!” 
he thought.—“ Now, 
madam, I’m a man of 
prompt dealings. 
Which is it to be: my 
wife or—you know 
what ?” 

“Not the police ?” 

“Yes, madam, the 
police.” 

“Oh, sir,” she 
faltered, “you are 
cruel.” 

“Only to be 
kind, madam. Yes 
or no?” 

There 


would 


Champion, pray, pray be a 


was a 
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long, deep sigh, a softening of the lady’s eyes, 
and then a brightening, as they slowly took 
in the proposer’s noble proportions. 

“You will be kind to me?” she mur- 
mured. 

“ As a man can be.” 

“ And never revert to the—er—slip which 
brought us together ?” 

“ Never, on my honour as a man. 
madam, yes or no?” 

“Yes,” she faltered, softly and slowly, 
withdrawing her nght glove and displaying 
three or four genuine and handsome rings. 

“ Heigho!” she sighed, as the contract 
was sealed by the champion pressing his lips 
to the soft white hand. “Who could have 
thought it ?” 

“ Who, indeed ?” said Fishburn, gallantly. 

“Ah, who, indeed?” sighed the lady, 
looking up at the speaker in quite a satisfied 
way. “It is dreadfully weak of me, but you 
really are a very fine man.” 

“T am,” he said, coolly. 
told so often.” 

“Ah! By ladies?” 


Now, 


“*T have been 


“No, madam ; by my masculine friends,” 
he replied, with dignity. 


Meanwhile the three assistants had been 


“BUT IT IS SO SUDDEN, SIR.” 





AN ALARMING SACRIFICE. 


wonderingly waiting, and their surprise was 
nereased by the action of their chief, who 
came out of his private room at last, hat in 
hand, paying no heed to them whatever, but 
ushering the kleptomaniac to the door. 

“You will not mind riding in a common 
hansom cab?” he said, with the recollection 
of the dismissed carriage flashing before his 
eyes. 


“No, not now, with you,” she said, softly. 


“Well!” said 
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That bill was stuck on the very day that 
Champion Fishburn and Company were 
married by license and went down to the 
seaside for half a honeymoon. 

It was on the morning after their arrival 
that Mrs. Fishburn beamed upon her lord 
from her side of the hotel breakfast-table and 
cooed forth :— 

““T want us to be very happy, darling.” 

“Ves, love ; the wish is mutual.” 





prs 


? 
wise 


Miss Smithto fF 
her fellows. 
“TI never 
did,” said the f 
second. 

“T say, just 
look,” said the 
plump young- 
est, giggling, 
for Champion 
Fishburn was 
handing the 
lady into the 
cab and fol- 
lowing direct- 
ly, but finding 
awantof room 
for his goodly 
proportions 
as he cried aloud :— 

“ Bayswater !” 

A short time after 
he helped the lady to 
alight at a small but 
charmingly - furnished 
house, and left her an 
hour later with all the 
preparations settled 
and he in the highest 
of spirits. 





** DISMISSED.” 


“T don’t like the look of things at all,” 
Miss Smith had said, earlier in the evening. “I 
knew we were going wrong, as I said before, 
jut this beats everything, and I shall resign.” 


“Then so will we,” said the other two. 
“Let’s all get somewhere together again, 
lears.” 

But Champion Fishburn and Company 

| not wait for the young ladies to resign, 

dismissed them at once upon his return. 

Then matters progressed swiftly. The 

utters of the four shops remained up, with 
ige bills displayed outside : 

ricE.—Closed for Stocktaking.—May 24th. Be 

ready! Commencement of our Fourteen Days’ 

Surplus Sale. 





“Then let us be 
quite open one with 
the other. Your 
business—is it 
very prosperous ?” 

“ Well, no, love. Iam fain to con- 
fess that it is ina very bad state. It is 
a new concern, and wants capital.” 

“Dear, dear! Whata pity! Iam 
sorry.” : 

“ But it will soon recover now, dear, 
for you will help me with your income, 
and that will send it up by leaps and 
bounds.” 

“Ah, but then, you 
income.” 

“What?” he cried, excitedly. 

“Not a shilling,” she said, coolly. “I have a 
little jewellery worth, say, a hundred pounds.” 

“ But the house—the furniture ?” he cried, 
aghast. 

“Oh, they belong to the landlady, of 
course. I was only a monthly tenant.” 

“ And the carriage ?” 

“ What carriage ?” 

“ Sold!” cried the champion, with a 
groan. “Oh, woman! Treacherous, deceitful 
woman !” 

““ Hush, dear ! 
the room.” 


see, I have no 


The waiter is coming into 
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“Curse the waiter, madam! Let him 
take the slightest notice and I’ll be hung for 
murdering him.” 

“ Don’t be foolish, lovey. You’ve married 
a very nice wife who idolizes you ; and as 
for me, I believe I have got the handsomest 
husband in London.” 

“You, then, are not a lady?” 

“For shame, sir! Do I look like any- 
thing else ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” he groaned. ‘‘ What 
is to be done? You penniless and I a 
ruined man, almost bankrupt. I say again, 
what is to be done?” 

“Oh, we must make the best of things. 
You have a good shop in a good situation. 
Re-open as soon as you get back and work 
up a good sale trade. I'll help you, dear. 
—More sugar?” 

“Bah! No !—You help me? 
you do?” 

“1? Oh, I’m in the trade.” 

“You?” 

“Yes; I was at Cooper and Swinger’s 
five years, and I’m well up in all calico 
crams.” 

“In all what?” 
husband, furiously. 

“Well, love, tricks of the trade. From 
what I know of you, Cham—no, lovey, I 
shall call you Sham — you’re a deal too 
honest to get on. I can put you up to no 
end of nice little ways of making money in 
the trade. We'll have monthly sales of 


What can 


roared the deluded 
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bankrupt stocks. Aw/ul sacrifices. Alarm- 
ing crashes. Ruinous purchases. Failures 
in the City. I know. Save no end of 
money in window-dressing by having the 
panes whitewashed and bill-covered half the 
time. _ I'll show you how to do the trick and 
bring the women crowding in to our sales. 
But you'll have to get rid of those three 
girls.” 

“'They’re gone,” said Fishburn, sulkily. 

“That’s right. Now, look here, Sham. 
I prophesy that with my help you'll have the 
whole block of those little houses turned 
into Champion Fishburn and Company’s 
Emporium.” 

“ Never, madam ! 
I'll have a divorce.” 

“No, don’t, darling; have some of this 
grilled ham ; it’s delicious. You’ve married 
a very sharp wife who knows the cheap trade 
far better than you do, and I’ve married the 
handsomest man in London. What more 
could we want?” 

Mr. James Champion Fishburn did not 
say, but he softened down as he saw that in 
the diamond cut diamond transaction it 
would be wise to make the best of it; and 
he did, his wife’s prophecy coming true, for 
by degrees the whole block was absorbed, 
the people coming in their thousands. These 
all agreed in conversation that it was a 
terribly catchy, elevenpence - three - farthing 
sort of a business—but they went there all 
the same. 


We'll separate at once. 

















“a'M WELL UP IN ALL CALICO CRAMS. 





By E. D. Cuminc 
AND 
J. A. SHEPHERD. 


pa’ there be anything of human 
nature in the dormouse, the 
impulse of him who first wakes 
up properly for the summer 
must be to pull the bed-clothes 
off all the others ; but we may 
picture him rousing his friends in more dainty 
fashion : 
Then climbing on a toadstool high, ‘‘ Wake, brothers 
mine !” he said. 
‘The springtime is come back again, you meaus¢ get 
out of bed.” 
He scolded long and 
the cat. 
\t last he got a hare-bell and rang them up with that. 


loudly ; declared he’d call 


lo stoop to simple fact, each dormouse 
considers he has done his duty to society 
when he has got himself out of his winter 
nest; he leaves his relations alone. The 
short-tailed field- mouse, or field - vole, 
| the shrew-mouse also quit their 


winter quarters ; the shrew yawns, and looks 
round for somebody to quarrel with: the 
shrew appears to be always poking his long 
nose into other people’s affairs, and if you 
meet two shrews together they are sure to be 
fighting. 

The movements of animals and birds are 
governed by temperature and not by the dates 
of the calendar: wherefore the puffin, whose 
beak to the ribald mind always, and not with- 


out good reason, suggests a false nose, deserves 
honourable mention as a shining exception. 
The puffin prides himself on his punctuality : 
he arrives on the rocks or cliffs overhanging 
the sea, where vast colonies of his kindred 
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bunch ef fishes 
or tussock o| 
grass, to receiv: 
four eggs which 
are about nine 
sizes larger than 
so small a_ bird 
has any business 
to produce, peri 
odically sets scien- 
tific societies by 
the ears by the 
practice called 
“bleating,” or 
“drumming.” It 
is the habit of the 
snipe, both cock 
and hen, particu 
larly in the even 
ing, to make a 
bleating sound 
while flying, and 
whether the bird 





** LOAFING. 


assemble to breed, almost on the same day 
in each year: a business-like habit which has 
gained the bird credit among the folks of 
Unst, in the Shetlands, for supernatural 
acquaintance with the almanac. 

The cock puffin, if necessary, turns to and 
digs a burrow, wherein his wife shall lay her 
egg by-and-by; he uses his beak as a pick- 
axe and his feet as spades to shovel out the 
loose earth. Those puffins who have secured 
lodgings in a rabbit-hole, or have 
a house of their own ready 
made, can take life easily. 

These bathe, sit in rows and 
think, or loaf about with the 
waddling gait of rheumatic 
sailors. The guillemot takes up 
his quarters on the breeding- 
grounds—ledges of rocks—about 
the same time as the puffin. The 
lapwing, or peewit, has laid her 
four eggs in some saucer - like 
depression on fallow or waste 
land. She does not go to the 
trouble of making a proper nest ; 
possibly she thinks it is not worth 
while, when half the boys in the 
country are seeking plovers’ eggs 
to sell: but, as incubation pro- 
ceeds, the housewifely instinct 
asserts itself and she decorates 
the premises with a few bents. 
The snipe, who has put together 
an apology for a nest in some 


“WHO SAID BOYS? 


does it with wings 
or tail or both, 


and why at all, after courting is a joy 
past, is 


of the a fruitful source of dis- 
cussion. 

The little wryneck, otherwise called the 
“cuckoo’s mate,” for the rather insufficient 
reason that, like several other birds, he 
arrives before the cuckoo, is come and 
retires unobtrusively into the shrubbery, 
where he runs up and down the trees like a 
woodpecker, collecting insects with his long, 
sticky tongue. The swal- 
lows are home again, and 
fly twittering up and down 
the street; the swallow 
meets a few acquaintances 
made when he was ‘abroad, 
but he does not care to 
know them in England. 
While he crouched on the 
chimney - stack the _pied- 
wagtail swaggered up 

smirking; the 
swallow merely 
glanced over his 
shoulder at the 
presumptuous 
bird and dived 
into mid-air with 
out answegring: 
it was a dead 
“cut,” and left 
the wagtail gap- 
ing with amaze- 
ment. 
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“a DEAD CUT.” 


having an- 
seclusion of 


The cuckoo comes back and, 
nounced his arrival from the 


his favourite beech-tree, pauses to listen: ten 
to one he hears a child say, “ There’s the 
cuckoo!” and some grown-up reply, “ It’s 
too early : that was only some boy or other.” 


He hears that sort of thing every year. He 
dare not show himself because the little 
birds mob him for a hawk: a barred breast 
and curved bill give the cuckoo a hawk-like 
look, on which it is to be feared Mrs. Cuckoo 
presumes ; but of 
that anon. The 
cock nightingale 
is home again : 
whether the males 
of migratory spe- 
cies start before 
their wives, or 
both sexes set out 
together and the 
ladies dawdle by 
the way, is not 
known. It is pre- 
ferable to believe 
that the husband 
starts first to see if 
the weather be 
sufficiently mild for 
his delicate spouse ; 
but there is some 
reason to think that 
she sets off with 
him, and that when 
she gets tired he 
tells her that he 
Vol. xxiii.—61, 


can’t wait, and comes on alone. The nightin- 
gale will not sing until his wife arrives, which 
is rather nice of him. When she comes he 
sings in the daytime for a while. 
Then other song-birds come to say, 
** We hate to make a fuss, 
But people, if you sing by day, 
Won’t listen much to us. 
** We, blackbird, linnet, thrush, and lark, 
Have got to earn our bread ; 
Would you mind waiting till it’s dark, 
And sing when we're in bed?” 


“A NIGHT OFF—MRS, NIGHTINGALE HAS NOT VET ARRIVED.’ 
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“THE NIGHTINGALE RECEIVES A DEPUTATION OF SONG-BIRDS,” 


The nightingale consents, and abides by the 
agreement loyally enough, but the other 
parties to the contract infringe it barefacedly. 
The blackcap, who comes back to us about 
the same time, sings all day and far into the 
night in warm weather. The thrush some- 
times gets up at two o'clock in the morning 
and spoils the nightingale’s finest efforts by 
singing at the top of his voice; and the 
sedge-warbler sings at night, too. 

There is plenty of music now ; the robins, 
who are cousins of the nightingale, are as 


unprofessional in 


matters as 
general be- 
haviour might lead 
us to expect. Two 
cocks begin singing 
at one another and, 
gradually losing their 
heads from excite- 
ment, forget the ele- 
mentary rules of 
vocalization and fairly 
scream ; when too 
hoarse to go on, they 
stop and fight. Those 
goldfinches who have 
been abroad for the 
winter are back again 
to compare notes with 
their home - staying 
brethren on the rela- 
tive merits of climate, 
and to sing. The 
lively white-throat 
is returned, but apparently has not recovered 
the fatigues of the journey from Southern 
regions, for he does not contribute much to 
the musical festivities just yet. The bullfinch 
is singing in an amateurish way: he stays 


musical 
their 


VAS 


“THE JOHN BULLFINCH INTERESTED IN FRUIT CULTURE.” 


with us throughout the year, perhaps that he 
may be on the spot as soon as the buds begin 
to show, for he cherishes the conviction that 
buds are made for bullfinches: this is a pro- 
lific source of misunderstanding between him- 
self and the gardener. His natural song is not 
remarkable: but he is an industrious pupil and 
can learn almost anything. The chaffinches 
have finished their nest by the middle of the 
month. Convinced that every eye is on them 
with fell designs, they choose a bough over 
grown with lichen and make their neat house 
to match its surround- 
ings so exactly that it 
is really difficult to 
see even when you 
are looking at it. The 
bird knows this and 
sits till you almost 
have your hand on 
her. 

The magpies are 
devoting themselves 
to family matters. 
The magpie, being a 
thief, assumes that all 
creatures are thieves, 
and builds for his 
habitation a_ solidly- 
constructed, domed 
mansion, with mud 
foundation, _ sticks 
thorny for choice 
lath and plaster, and 
a final furnishing of 
grass and sundries. 
The nearer the ground he builds the more 
particular the magpie to choose thorny sticks 
for his house. It is a precaution much 
needed, for he has more enemies than 
friends. His relative, the jay, builds about 
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“THE STARLING FAMILY SURPRISED,” 


the same time. The jay does not fortify his 
cup-shaped dwelling ; he trusts to his talent 





mends itself as a house ; but pure 
mischief often induces him to block 
up a chimney with his nest. He 
enjoys himself immensely when a 
fire is lighted—until the sweep 
comes—stalking round the rim of 
the chimney-pot, and drinking in 
with delight every word that comes 
up from below. In the rookery 
wives are sitting on eggs or tending 
young ones, and husbands are fly- 
ing to and fro bringing grubs and 
things. The lady rooks are restless. 
When a cock rook alights his wife 
scrambles off her eggs, clamouring 
for news; he has brought none: 
never listens to gossip: and orders 
her back to her nest before the 
eggs get cold, enforcing commands 
with his beak if need be. No 
wonder the voices from the rookery 
have a mournful ring :— 
It’s very hard: the season is beginning, 
The joy of others knows not cloud nor 
flaw ; 
But we, our faith to ancient maxims pinning, 
Tied to these tree-tops only sit and caw, 
It’s very ha-a-a-ard. 

It’s very hard : we have to sit here thinking 
Because to hatch in April is our law ; 
While other birds are flirting, shopping, 

prinking, 
Rook mothers sadly sit at home and caw, 
It’s very ha-a-a-ard. 
The carrion crows make a speciality 


of robbing pheasant, partridge, and grouse 
nests, and the gamekeeper is by consequence 











for abuse to drive away trespassers. The 
starling is busy, too; a hole in a tree com- 














“THE LADY ROOKS’ LAMENT.” 


their mortal foe. Nevertheless, these aban- 
doned thieves are as casual in their domestic 





THE 


“ CONNECTED WITH THE CHURCH. 


arrangements as though they were recognised 
benefactors of the community. You may 
see the comparatively tidy nest half a mile 
away, and when you reach the foot of 
the tree you often find it as easy to 
climb as the stairs. The jackdaw will 
never win a prize in a “tidy house” com- 
petition, but she does what none of her 
relations take the trouble to do—pulls the 
wool nest-lining over her 
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more backward the spring the longer he 
stays with us. 

The nuthatches are finishing off their 
house by this time. Shrewd, practical 
common sense distinguishes this bird. 
When nuthatches find a hole in a bough 
which won’t do because the door is too 
wide they don’t stand over it saying, 
“What a pity!” They measure the 
entrance with a mason’s eye, decide that 
the defect can be remedied, and forthwith 
build up the doorway with clay and stones 
to the right size. 

The hare is tending her children in 
the form, over which she has pulled the 
tall grass for the sake of concealment. 
Generally she has one child, sometimes 
two or three, but seldom more: she is a 
careful, attentive mother and loses a great 
deal of her timidity when nursing her 
babies. How much interest the father 
takes in his family is doubtful: he is 
sometimes to be seen about the neigh 
bourhood of the form, so we may con 
clude that he calls to see them occasion 
ally. The hare is a steadier character 


than he used to be: five hundred years 
ago this fickle creature was male one month 
and female the next by turns, and until quite 
recently was in league with witches—so the old 


authorities say. The wildest hare is remark- 
able for his respectful manners: whistle to 
him and he instantly stops and stands up on 
his hind legs at “attention” to know 
what you want. The dormouse and harvest 
mouse are absorbed in family cares very soon 





eggs to hide them before 
she goes out. Between the 
jackdaw and the barn owl 
who also likes the belfry as 
a nursery, there seems to 
be a tolerably good under- 
standing so long as_ the 
latter does not come out 
by day. The owl does not 
even pretend to makea nest: 
she puts her round, white 
eggs on the bare masonry 
and sits on them with an 
air of profound sagacity 
tempered by somnolence. 
The fieldfare, who lingers 
until all or nearly all the 
northward-bound birds have 
gone, now tears himself 
away ; like his cousin, the 
missel-thrush, he seems to 











enjoy bad weather, for the 


*“*&A REFORMED CHARACTER,” 





THE 
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“THE CREW OF THE ‘NANCY’ BRIG,” 





after getting up; the nest of the harvest mouse 
is a beautiful little ball of moss and grass 
woven together and fastened to stems a foot 


or more above the ground. ‘These mice are 
very careful parents, always shutting the door 
when they go abroad, lest the children should 
tumble out. 

The marten, biggest of the weasel tribe, 
comes down from the 
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of froghood is punished with death the moment 
budding limbs and shortening tail betray his 
craving after progress: for Nature, who here ex- 
changes the extravagant for the parsimonious, 
requires the tadpole to use up the tail he 
won't want as a frog and convert the tissue into 
legs. If you see one tadpole in the pond you 
need not sympathize with his loneliness: he 
is “the crew of the Nancy brig” (you re- 
member the Bab Ballad which was “too 
cannibalistic ” for Punch), who, having borne 
his part in devouring his friends, survives by 
virtue of the discretion, or luck, which delayed 
his development towards froghood. The 
small white butterfly--who is one of those 
that pass the winter in the chrysalis state 
emerges in all the transient glory of wings to 
enjoy herself for a time. As the sun grows 
warmer she becomes grave and thoughtful, 
mindful of her mortality: under these circum- 
stances she lays her eggs, the butterfly equi- 
valent for making a will; and having stuck 
ten or twelve dozen on the underside of a 
cabbage leaf recovers her spirits and flits away 
gaily—to die. A butterfly never makes 
acquaintance with her own children ; she has 
gone the way of all butterflies before the eggs 
give up their caterpillars : what she would say 
if, in defiance of natural law, she lived to be 
accosted as “ Mamma!” by a caterpillar is for 
Mr. Shepherd to conjecture. 

The -earliest dragon-flies enter upon their 
perfect state in April. Till now they have 
dwelt under water as nymphs, which in 
youth resemble spiders and in the fulness of 
time take upon them the more plethoric 
aspect of beetles, Every nymph feels even- 
tually a craving to better himself. It comes 











rocky hill-sides where he 
has passed the winter, and 
takes up his residence in 
some quiet wooded valley. 
If he can find a magpie’s 
old nest or a_ squirrel’s 
deserted drey he takes that 
for the season, and here 
his wife brings up her 
family. 

The frog’s children have 
been out of the egg a 
week, and are fully deve- 
loped tadpoles. Tadpoles 
have either a passion for 
uniformity or they are 
madly jealous; any mem- 
ber of the shoal who be- 
trays a tendency to rise to 
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on him in the spring, and he begins by climb- 
ing up a rush or reed to reach the air; then 
he holds on tight and wonders what is going 
to happen. What does happen is that the 
dragon-fly, who has been developing inside 
the nymph, bursts out through the back of 
his former horny body—first his head, then 
the fore part of him (the thorax), then the 
half-formed wings, then the legs. Having 
got his legs clear he takes a firm foothold 
upon the dead self which is still clinging 
to the rush and draws out his long body. 
This done, he sits still for half an hour 
or so to grow his wings properly. Then 
he takes a well-earned rest, and flies away 
thinking how favourably dragon-flyhood 
compares with the lot of a nymph. This 
transformation is one of the most wonderful 
things in Nature. The amorous little beetle, 
whose code of private signals to his love has 
earned him the name of the Death Watch, 


“wa, Ha! 


begins ticking behind the wainscot. There 
is a sameness about his conversation ; but 
which of us, even if conversant with the 
Morse code, could convey _ intelligible 
messages to his nearest and dearest by 
bumping the floor with his head? The 
extraordinary thing is the patience of the 
insect who thus painfully bumps all night. 
The house-martin is come; and having 
satisfied himself that the mud nest under the 
eaves is still standing and has not been mis- 
appropriated by sparrows, he skims away to 
call on the swallow as head of the family. 
The swallow, as senior, always wears a long- 
tailed dress-coat; while the house-martin 
wears a short Eton jacket, showing a good 
deal of white shirt below it. Do _ these 
regular summer visitors ever compare notes 


DO YOU THINK THEY’LI 
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with the rare birds who would come and 
breed in England if only they were allowed 
to enjoy peace—-the hoopoe and golden 
oriole, for instance? Can’t you imagine 
this sort of interview on the African coast of 
the Mediterranean some fine April evening ? 


** You ought to come,” the martin urged, ‘‘and also 
bring your wife. 

They’d welcome you with paragraphs, the Fre/d and 
Country Lije.” 

‘*They would,” the hoopoe drily said, ‘‘ and every 
mother’s son 

Who’s given up his catapult would go and get his 
gun. 

** Protection Acts invite us in ? 
doubt. 

But tell me: what’s the betting on our ever getting 
out ? 

If we could visit you z#cog. we'd dearly like to go. 

When I devise a safe disguise I'll write and let you 
know.” 

The hoopoe would be rather puzzled to 
disguise himself ; what is he to do with that 


Of that I have no 


KNOW ME Now?” 


crest, like a cocked-hat? He comes occa- 
sionally and takes his chance; it is a poor 
one if anybody with a gun handy sees him. 
The ring-ouzel, who looks like a blackbird in 
a white waistcoat, is back now and loses little 
time in pushing on to the quiet mountain 
streams. ‘The ring-ouzel likes to be thought 
shy and retiring ; but he does not hesitate to 
come and raid the fruit garden. The red- 
start has arrived ; he might escape notice but 
for the play he makes with that bright 
chestnut tail of his; he is proud of it, and 
is continually flirting it like a fan. The 
yellow-hammers are engaged in a loving 
dispute as to which of them shall sit 
to-day ; husband and wife take turns at 
hatching the eggs, which, by the way, are 
covered with straggly lines, as if the cock- 
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bird had been whiling away the time by 
writing his name on them with his eyes shut. 
They call the yellow-hammer the “ writing 
lark” in some parts of the country. The 
corncrake, who comes home towards the end 
of this month, is 
roused to envy by 
the chorus of song 
all round him, and 
uplifts his voice ; in 
compass, quality, 
and tone it re- 
sembles such 
chords as you can 
wind out of a rusty 
fishing-reel, but the 
corncrake has no 
ear for music, and 
you may hear him 
all day and all night 
in the long grass. 
For some reason 
he cannot bear to 
show himself, and 
you may live in the 
midst of creaking the summer long and never 
see the handsome chestnut bird himself. 

The lizard has been out of bed for two or 
three weeks now, and grows quite lively as 
the sun gains strength. Lizards do not even 


give marriage a chance of proving a failure, 


“THE CORNCRAKE IN FULL SWING.” 
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the parties always separating at the church 
door, if one may use the expression: and 
yet the open-handed nature of the reptile 
suggests amiable qualities. We all know the 
man who would give away his head if asked 
for it; the lizard 
doesn’t go quite so 
far as that, but he 
will give away his 
tail without hesita- 
tion. You lay hold 
of it: he looks 
round, gives the tail 
a gentle wriggle, 
sees that you really 
are anxious to have 
it, and with more 
than Mexican 
courtesy surrenders 
it at once. Then 
he runs away cheer- 
fully to grow an- 
other. The ugly 
little newt is begin- 
ning to assert him- 
self; at this season he grows a saw-like crest 
all along his back for a sign or token that he 
contemplates matrimony, and goes around 
smacking his tail with the air of a gallant, 
while the Miss Newts take refuge in an 
assumption of profound indifference. 














** UGLY, BUT GALLANT.” 


(Zo be continued.) 





The 


House 


Under the 


Sea. 


By Max PEMBERTON. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ROSAMUNDA AND THE IRON DOORS. 

aa 4E had no notion that the 
doctor had come by any 
serious hurt, and when he 
fell in a dead faint we stood 
as men struck by an unseen 
hand. Light we still had, for 

the rolling lantern continued to burn; but 

the wits of us, save the wits of one, were 

completely gone, and three sillier fellows 

never gaped about an ailing man. Dolly 

Venn alone — trained ashore to aid the 

wounded—kept his head through the trouble 

and made use of his learning. The half 

of a minute was not to be counted before 

he had bared an ugly wound and showed 

us, not only a 

sucker still ad- 

hering to the 

crimson flesh, 

but a great, gap- 

ing .cut which 

the doctor’s 

own knife had 

made when he 

severed the fish’s 

tentacle. 

“You, Seth 

Barker, hold 

up that lantern,” 

says he to the 

carpenter, as 

bold as_ brass 

and as ready 

as a crack 

physician at a 

guinea a peep; 

“give me some 

linen, one of 

you—and please 

be quick about 

it. I'll trouble 

you for a knife, 

Mister Peter, 

and a slice of 

your shirt, 

if you 

mind !” 

Now, he had only to say this and I do 

believe that all four of us began to tear up our 

linen and to reduce ourselves to the state of 

Adam when they discharged him from Eden ; 

but Peter Bligh, he was first with it, and he 


b I 
don’t “*rr’s ONLY A CUT,’ SAID HE.” 


had out his clasp-knife and cut a length of 
his Belfast shirt before you could say “ Jack 
Robinson.” 

“Tis unlikely that I'll match it in these 
parts, and I’ve worn it to my mother’s 
memory,” says he while he did it; “ but ’tis 
yours, Dolly, lad, and welcome. And what 
now ?” asks he. 

‘Be quiet, Mister Peter,” says Dolly, 
sharply ; “ that’s what’s next. Be quiet and 
nurse the doctor's leg, and do please keep 
that lantern steady.” 

Well, big men as we were, we kept quiet 
for the asking, as ignorance always will when 
skill is at the helm. Very prettily, I must 
say, and very neatly did Dolly begin to bind 
the wound, and to cut the suckers from their 
hold. The rest 
of us stood about 
and looked on 
and made _ be- 
lieve we were 
very useful. It 
was an odd thing 
to tell ourselves 
that a man who 
bad been hale 
and hearty five 
minutes _ before 
might now be 
going out on the 
floor of that 
hovel. I knew 
little of Duncan 
Gray, but what 
little I did 
know I liked 
beyond the 
ordinary ; and 
every time that 
Dolly took a 
twist on his 
bandage or 
fingered the 
wound with the 
tenderness of a 
woman, I said, 
“Well done, 
lad, well done; 
we'll save him yet.” And this the boy him- 
self believed. 

“It’s only a cut,” said he, “and, if there’s 
no poison, he'll be well enough in a week. 
But he won’t be able to stand, that’s certain,” 
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Voices we had heard, human voices above 
us, when first we entered the cellar ; and now, 
when a warning was uttered, we stood dumb 
for some minutes and heard them again. 

“TDouse the glim — douse it,” cries 
Peter, in a big whisper; “they’re coming 
down, or I’m a Dutchman !” 

He turned the lantern and blew it out as 
he spoke. The rest of us crouched down 
and held our breath. For ten seconds, 
perhaps, we heard the deep, rough voices of 
men in the rooms above us. ‘Then the 
trap-door opened suddenly, and a beam of 
light fell upon the pavement not five yards 
from where we stood. At the same moment 
a shaggy head peered through the aper- 
ture, and a man cast a quick glance down- 
ward to the cellar. 

“No,” said the man, as though speaking 
to someone behind him, “ it’s been took, as 
I told you.” 

To which the other voice answered :— 

“Well, more blarmed fool you for not 
corking good rum when you see it !” 

They closed the trap upon the words, and 
we breathed once more. The lesson they 
had taught us could not be forgotten. We 
were sobered men when we lighted the 
lantern with one of Seth Barker’s matches 


and turned it again on the doctor’s face. 
“In whispers, if you please,” said I, “and 


as few as you like. We are in a tight place, 
my lads, and talk won’t get us out of it. It’s 
the doctor first and ourselves afterwards, 
remember.” 

Dr. Gray, truly, was a little better by this 
time, and sitting up like a dazed man he 
looked first at Dolly Venn and then at his 
foot, and last of all at the strange place in 
which he lay. 

“Why, yes,” he exclaimed, at last, “I re- 
member ; a cut and a fool who walked on it. 
It serves me right, and the end is better than 
the beginning.” 

“The lad did it,” said I; “he was always 
a wonder with linen and the scissors, was 
Dolly Venn.” 

“To say nothing of a square foot of my 
shirt,” put in Peter Bligh, obstinately. “ "Tis 
worth while getting a bit of a cut, doctor, 
just to see Dolly Venn sew it up again.” 

The doctor laughed with us, for he knew 

seaman’s manner and the light talk which 
follows even the gravest mishap aboard a 
ship. That our men meart well toward him 
he could not doubt ; and his next duty was 
to tell us as much. 

“You are good fellows,” said he, “and 
I’m much obliged to you, Master Dolly. If 

Vol. xxiii.—62 
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you will put your hand inside my coat you 
will find a brandy-flask there, and I'll drink 
your health. Don’t worry your heads 
about me, but think of yourselves. One of 
you, remember, must go and see Czerny 
now ; I think it had better be you, captain.” 

I said yes, I would go willingly; and 
added, “when the right time comes.” ‘The 
time was not yet, I knew—when men walked 
above our heads and were waking. But 
when it came I would not hold back for my 
shipmates’ sake. 

We had a few biscuits among us, which 
prudent men had put in their pockets after 
last night’s meal; and, my own flask being 
full of water, we sat down in the darkness of 
the cellar and made such a meal as we 
could. Minute by minute now it became 
more plain to me that I must do as Duncan 
Gray said, and go up to find Czerny himself. 
Food we had none, save the few biscuits in 
our hands; salt was the water in the 
crimson pool behind us. Beyond that were 
the caverns and the fog. It was just all or 
nothing ; the plain challenge to the master 
of this place, “ Give us shelter and food,” or 
the sleep which knows no waking. 

We passed the afternoon sleeping and 
dozing, as tired men might. Voices we heard 
from time to time; the moan of the sea was 
always with us—a strange, wild song, long- 
drawn and rolling, as though ‘the water 
played above our very heads in the gentle 
sport of a Pacific calm. At a dwelling more 
remarkable than the one we were about to 
enter no man has knocked or will knock in 
all the years to come. We were like human 
animals which burrow in a rocky bank a 
mile from any land. There were mysteries 
and wonders above, I made sure. 

Now, I left my comrades at ten o’clock 
that night, when all sounds had died away 
above and the voice of the sea growing 
angrier told me that my steps would not be 
heard. 

“T shall go to Czerny, lads,” said I, at the 
moment of leaving them, “and he will hear 
the story. Tl do my best for good ship- 
mates, trust me; and if I do not come back 
—well, you'll know that I cannot. Good 
night, old comrades. We've sailed many a 
sea together and we'll sail many another yet, 
God willing.” 

They all cried “ Aye, aye, sir!” and 
pressed my hand with that affection I knew 
they bore me. I mounted the ladder and 
raised the trap. 

I was in Edmond Czerny’s house, and | 
was alone, 
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Now, I had opened the trap, half believing 
I might find myself in some room, perhaps 
in the kitchen of the house. Men would 
be there, I said, and Czerny’s watch-dogs 
with their questions. But this was 
true picture; and while there 
lamps everywhere, the place 
room at all, but a circular 
rude apertures in the wall, 
hung lieu of doors. 
was not a little perplexing, as you 
and my path was not made 
when I heard voices in 
near 
could 
not locate them 
nor tell which of 
the doors to 
avoid. 
For a long time 
I stood, uncer- 
tain how to act. 
In the end, I put 
my head round 
the first curtain, 
at a venture, and 
drew it back as 
quickly. There 
were men in that 


ready 
not a 
were arc 
was not a 
cavern, with 
and curtains 
This 
will see ; 
straivht 
room 


across in 


more 
sone 


by, but 


place, half-naked 
men, grouped 
about the 


door 
of a furnace 
whose red light 
flashed dazzlinuly 
upon walls and 
ceiling and gave 
its tenants the 
aspect of crin- 
son demons. 
What the furnace 
meant or why it 
was built, I was 
soon to learn; 
for presently one 
of the men gave 
an order, and 
upon this an 
engine _ started, 

and a whirr of “ 
fans and the 

s icking of a distant pump answered to the 
“ Air,” said I to myself; “they are 
pumping air from above.” 

The men had not 
was I, and so soft with the leather curtain ; 
and going tip-toe across the cave I stumbled 
at hazard upon a door I had not observed 
before. It was nothing more than a big and 


s ynal 


seen me, so quick 
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THERE WERE MEN GROUPED ABOUT THE 
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jagged opening in the rock, but it showed me 
a flight of stairs beyond it, and twinkling 
lamps beyond that again. This, I said, must 
surely be the road to the sea, for the stairs 
led upward, and Czerny, as common sense 
put it, would occupy the higher rooms. So I 
did not hesitate any more about it, but 
treading the stairway with a cat’s foot I went 
straight on, and presently struck so fine a 
corridor that at any other time I might 
well have spent an hour in wonder. Lamps 
were here—scores of them, in wrought-iron 
chandeliers. you saw with almost 
every step you 
took — aye, and 
more than doors 
—for there were 
figures in the light 
and shadow; 
men passing to 
and fro; glimpses 
of open rooms 
and tables spread 
for cards, and 
bottles by them ; 
and wild men of 
all countries, 
some sleeping, 
some quarrelling, 
some singing, 
some busy in 
kitchen and 
workshop. By 
here and there, 
these men met 
me in the cor 
ridor, and I drew 
back into the 
dark places and 
let them go by. 
They did _ not 
remark my pre 
sence, or if they 
did, made _ no- 
thing of it. After 
all, I was a sea 
man, dressed as 
other seamen 
were. Why 
: should they 
notice me when 
there were a hundred such in Czerny’s 
house? I began to see that a man might 
go with less risk because of their numbers 
than if they had been but a handful. 

“T shall find Czerny, after all,” said I to 
myself, “and have it out with him. When 
he has spoken it will be time enough to ask, 
what next ?” 


Doors 


DOOR OF A FURNAC 
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It was a little consoling to say this, and I 
went on with more confidence. Passing 
down the whole length of the corridor I 
reached a pair of iron doors at last and found 
them fast shut and bolted against me. There 
was no branch road that I could make out, 
nor any indication of the way in which | 
must open the doors. A man cannot walk 
through sheer iron for the asking, nor blow 
it open with a wish ; and there I stood in the 
passage like a messenger who has struck 
upon an empty house but is not willing to 
leave it. See Czerny that night I must, even 
if it came to declaring myself to the rogues 
who occupied ‘the rooms near by, and whose 
voices I could still hear. I had no mind to 
knock at the door; and, truth to tell, 
such a thing never came into my head, so 
full it was of other schemes. Indeed, 
I was just telling myself that it was 
neck or nothing, when what should happen 
but that the great iron door swung open, 
and the little French girl, Rosamunda, 
herself stepped out. Staggcred at the sight 
of me, as well she might be (for the electric 
lamp will hide no face), she just piped one 
pretty little cry and then fell to saying : 

“Oh, Captain Begg, Captain Begg, what 
do you want in this house ?” 


“My dear,” says I, speaking to her with 


good many 
this world. 


a seaman’s liberty, “I want a 
things, as most sailors do in 
What’s behind that door, now, and where 
may you have come from? ‘Tell me as 
much, and you'll be doing me a bigger kind- 
ness than you think.” 

She didn’t reply to this at once, but asked 
a question, as little girls will when they are 
thinking of somebody. 

“Where are the 
“why do you come alone? 
little one, Mister—Mister- 

“Dolly Venn,” said I; “ah, that’s the 
boy! Well, he’s all right, my dear, and if 
he’d have known that we were meeting, he’d 
have sent his love. You'll find him down 
yonder, in the cellar beyond the engine- 

Show me the way to Mister Czerny’s 
and we'll soon have him out of 
there. He’s come a long way, and it’s all for 
the pleasure of seeing you— of course it is.” 

rhe talk pleased her, but giving her no 
time to think about it, I went on: “ Mister 
Czerny, now, he would be living by here, 
I suppose ?” 

She said, “Yes, yes.” His rooms were 
through the great hall which lay beyond the 
doors ; but she looked so startled at the idea 
of my going there, and she listened so plainly 


others?” cried she; 
Where is the 


” 


house. 
door, 
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for the sound of any voices, that I read up 
her apprehensions at a glance and saw that 
she did not wish me to go on because she 
was afraid. 

“Where is your old friend, the French- 
man?” I asked her on an impulse ; “what 
part of this queer house does he sling his 
hammock in ?” 

She changed colour at this, and plainly 
showed her trouble. 

“Oh, Mister Begg,” says she, “ Clair de- 
Lune has been punished for helping you on 
Ken’s Island. He is not allowed to leave 
his room now. Mister Czerny is very angry, 
and will not see him. How can you think 
of coming here—oh, how can you do it ?” 

“It’s easy enough,” said I, lightly, “ if you 
don’t miss the turning and go straight on. 
Never fear for me, young lady; I shall 
pull through all right ; and when I do, your 
friend goes with me, be sure of it. I won't 
forget old Clair-de-Lune, not 1! Now, just 
show me the road to the governor’s door, 
and then run away and tell Dolly Venn. 
He'll be precious glad to see you, as true as 
fate.” 

Well, she stood for a little while, hesitating 
about it, and then she said, as though she 
had just remembered it : 

“ Benno Regnarte is the guard, but he has 
gone away to have his supper. I borrowed 
the key and came through. If you go in, he 
will not question you. The governor may 
be on his yacht, or he may be in his room. 
I do not know. How foolish it all is—how 
foolish, Captain Begg! They may never let 
you go away again !” 

“ Being so fond of my company,” cried I, 
gaily. ‘“ Well, we'll see about it, my dear. 
Just you run off to Dolly Venn and leave me 
to do the rest. Sailors get out where other 
people stick, you know. We'll have a try, 
for the luck’s sake.” 

I held her little hand in mine for a minute 
and gave it a hearty squeeze. She was the 
picture of prettiness in a print gown and a 
big Spanish shawl wrapped about her baby 
face. That she was truly alarmed, and 
rightly so, I knew well; but what could I 
do? It was Czerny or the pit. I chose 
Czerny. 

Now, she had opened the iron door for 
me to pass by, and without another word to 
her I crossed the threshold and stood in 
Czerny’s very dwelling-house. Thereafter, I 
was in a vast hall, in a beautiful place for 
all the world like a temple; with a gallery 
running round about it, and lamps swinging 
from the gallery, and an organ built high up 
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in a niche above the far end, and doors of 
teak giving off all round, and a great oak 
fire-place such as you see in English houses ; 
and all round the dome of this wonderful 
room great brass-bound windows, upon which 
the sea thundered and the foam sprayed. 
Softly lighted, carpeted with mats of rare 
straw, furnished as any mansion of the 
rich, it seemed to me, I do confess, a 
very wonder of the earth that such a place 
should lie beneath the breakers of the Pacific 
Ocean. And yet there it was before my 
eyes, and I could hear the sea-song high 
above me, and the lamps shone upon my 
face ; and, as though to tell me truly that 
here my journey ended, whom should I espy 
at the door of one of the rooms but little 
Ruth Bellenden herself, the woman I had 
crossed the world to serve! 

CHAPTER XVII. 

JASPER BEGG ENTERS THE HOUSE 

UNDER THE SEA. 

I prew back into a patch of shadow and 
waited for her to come up to me. Others 


IN WHICH 
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might be with her and the moment 
inopportune for our encounter. She 
walked with slow steps. Care had written 
its story upon her sweet face. I saw that 
she was alone, and I put out my hand 
and touched her upon the arm. 

“Miss Ruth,” said I, so soft that | 
wonder she heard me—-“ Miss Ruth, it’s 
Jasper Begg. Don’t you know me?” 

She turned swiftly, but did not cry out. 
One wild look she cast about the hall, 
with one swift glance she made sure of 
every door, and then, and only then, she 
answered me. 

“Jasper, Jasper! Is it really Jasper 
Begg?” she cried, while her look of joy 
and gratitude I never shall forget. 

Now, she had asked a woman’s natural 
question ; but I shall always say that 
there never were wits quicker than Ruth 
Bellenden’s ; and hardly were the useless 
words out of her mouth than she drew 
back to the room she had left; and 
when I had entered it after her she 
closed the door and listened a little while 
for any sounds. When none came to 
trouble her she advanced a step, and so 
we two stood face to face at last, in as 
pretty a place as all London, or all 
Europe for that matter, could show you. 

Let me try to picture that scene for 
you as it comes to me when I write of it 
and seek to bring it back to my memory. 
A trim, well-kept cabin, such I call her 

room—a boudoir the French would name it 
all hung round with pale rose silk, and above 
that again an artist’s pictures upon a wall of 
cream. Little tables stood everywhere and 
women’s knick-knacks upon them ; there were 
deep chairs which invited you to sit, covered in 
silks and satins, and cushioned so that a big 
man might be afraid of them. 

Upon the mantelshelf a clock from Paris 
swung a jewelled pendulum, and candlesticks 
matched it on either side. A secretaire, 
littered over with papers and bright with 
silver ornaments, had its back to the sea 
ward wall ; a round window, cut in the rock 
above it, stood hidden by curtains of the 
richest brocade. The carpet, I saw, was from 
Turkey ; the mats from Persia. In the grate 
a wood-fire glowed warmingly. Ruth Bellen 
den herself, the mistress of the room, capped 
the whole, and she was gowned in white, with 
rubies and diamonds strung about her stately 
neck, and all that air of proud command | 
had admired so much in the days bygone. 
Aye, such a scene, believe me, as a grand 
London drawing-room might show you any 
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night of London’s months you care to name, 
and yet so different from that. And I, a plain 
sailor, found myself thrust forward there to 
my confusion, yet feeling, despite it all, that 
the woman I spoke to was woman at heart, 
as I was man. A few days ago I had come 
to her to say, “You have need of me.” 
To-night it was her lot to answer me with 
my own words. 

** Jasper,” she said, her hand still on the 
switch of the lamp, “what miracle brings 
you to this place ?” 

“No miracle, Miss Ruth,” said I, “ but a 
plain road, and five men’s necessity. We 
were dying on Ken’s Island and we found a 
path under the sea. It was starvation one way, 
surrender the other ; I am here to tell Mr. 
Czerny everything and to trust my life to him.” 

Now, she heard me almost with angry 
surprise ; and coming forward into the light 
she stood before me with clasped hands and 
heated face. 

“No,” she said, and her “no” was a thing 
for a man to hear ; “no, no; you shall never 


tell my husband that. And, oh, Jasper!” 


she cried upon it, “how ill you look—how 
changed !” 

“My looks don’t tell the truth,” said I, 
not wishing to speak of myself; “I am up 


and down like a barometer in the tropics. 
The plain fact is, Miss Ruth, that the ship’s 
gone, clean gone! I gave Mister Jacob the 
sure order to stand by us for three days, and 
that he didn’t do. It means, then, that he 
couldn’t. I greatly fear some accident has 
overtaken him ; but he’ll come back yet, as 
I’m a living man!” 

She heard me like one dazed: her eyes 
were everywhere about the room, as though 
seeking something she could not find. 
Presentiy she opened the door with great 
caution, and was gone a minute or more. 
When she returned she had a flask of spirits 
and some biscuits in her hand, and this time, 
I noticed, she locked the door after her. 

“Edmond is sleeping; they have sent 
Aunt Rachel to Tokio,” she almost 
whispered ; “Benno, our servant, is to 
be trusted. I heard that you were starving 
in the hills; but how could I help—how 
could I, Jasper? It was madness for you to 
come here, and yet I am glad—so glad! 
And, oh,” she says, “ we'll find a way ; we'll 
find a way yet, Jasper!” 

I poured some brandy from the flask, for I 
had need of it, and gulped it down at a 
draught. Her vivacity was always a thing to 
charm a man ; as a girl she had the laughter 
and the spirits of ten, 
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“What shall we do, Jasper?” she kept on 
saying, “what shall we do next? Oh, to 
think that it’s you, to think that it is Jasper 
Begg in this strange house!” she kept crying ; 
“and no way out of it, no safety anywhere ! 
Jasper, what shall we do—what shall we do 
next?” — 

“We shall tell your husband, Miss Ruth,” 
said I, “and leave the last word with him. 
Why, think of it, five men cast adrift on his 
shore, and they to starve. Is he fiend or 
man that he refuses them food and drink ? 
I'll not believe it until I hear it. The lowest 
in humanity would never do such a thing! 
Aye, you are judging him beyond ordinary 
when you believe it. So much I make bold 
to say!” 

I turned to the fire and began to warm my 
fingers at it, while she, for her part, drew up 
one of the silk-covered chairs, and sat with 
her pretty head resting in a tired way between 
her little hands. All our talk up to this time 
had been broken fragments ; but this I judged 
the time for a just explanation, and she was 
not less willing. 

* Jasper,” says she of a sudden, “have you 
read what I wrote in the book ?” 

“To the last line,” said I. 

“ And, reading it, you will ask Edmond to 
help you ?” 

“Miss Ruth,” said I, “ how shall one man 
judge another? Ships come to this shore, 
and are wrecked on it. Now and then, per- 
chance, there is foul play among the hands. 
Are you sure that your husband has any part 
in it—are you sure he’s as bad as you think 
him ?” 

Well, instead of answering me, she stood 
up suddenly and let her dress fall by the 
shoulder-knots. I saw the white flesh 
beneath bruised and wealed, as though a 
whip had cut it, and I knew that this was her 
witness to her story. What was in my heart 
at such a sight I would have no man,know ; 
but my fingers closed about the pistol I 
carried, and my tongue would speak no 
word. 

“Why do you compel me to speak?” she 
went on, meanwhile. ‘“ Am I to tell of all 
the things I have seen and suffered on this 
dreadful place in the year—can it be only 
that ?—the long, weary year I have lived 
here? Do you believe, Jasper, that a man 
can fill his house with gold as this is filled 
this wild house so far from the world—and 
fill it honestly? Shall I say, ‘Yes, I have 
misjudged him,’ the man who has shot my 
servant here in this room and left me with 
the dead? Shall I say that he is a good 
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man because 
sometimes, when 
he has ceased to 
kill and torture 
those who serve 
him, he acts as 
other men? Qh, 
I could win much 
if I could say 
that; I could 
win, perhaps, all 
that a woman 
desires. But I 
shall never speak 
never ; I shall 
live as I am 
living until I am 
old, when no 
thing matters !” 
It was a very 
bitter and a very 
surprising thing 
for me to hear 
her speak in this 
way. ‘Trouble I 
knew must 
have suffered on 
Ken’s Island; 
but this was a 
story beyond all 
imagination 
And what could 
I say to her, what 
comfort give her “1 Saw rH 
I, a rough 
hearted sailor, who, nevertheless, would have 
cut off my own right hand if that could have 
served her? Indeed, to be truthful, I had 
nothing to say, and there we were for many 
minutes, she upon one side of the fire and I 
upon the other, as two that gazed into the 
reddening embers and would have found 
some old pyge of our life therein recorded. 
“Miss Ruth,” said I at last, and I think 
she knew what I meant, “I would have given 
much not to have heard this thing to-night ; 
but as it is spoken—if it were twenty times 
as bad for me and those with me—I am 
glad we came to Ken’s Island. The rest 
you will anticipate, and there is no need 
for me to talk about it. The day that 
sees me sail away will find a cabin-passenger 
aboard my ship. Her name I will not men- 
tion, for it is known to you. Aye, by all a 
man’s promise she shall sail with me or I 
will never tread a ship’s deck again.” 
It was earnestly meant, and that, I am 
sure, Miss Ruth knew, for she put her hand 
upon mine, and, though she made no men 





she 


WHITE 


FLESH BRUISED AND WEALED AS THOUGH A 
WHIP HAD CUT IT.” 


tion of what I 
had said, there 
was a look in her 
eyes which I was 
glad to see there. 
Her next ques 
tion surprised 
me altogether. 

“ Jasper,” she 
asked, with some- 
thing of a smile, 
“do you remem 
ber when I was 
married ?” 

“Remember 
it!” cried I; and 
I am _ sure she 
must have seen 
the blood rush 
up to my face. 
“ Why, of course 
I remember it! 
How should a 
man forget a 
thing like 
that ?” 

“Ves,” she 
went on, and 
neither looked at 
the other now, 
“T was a girl 
then, and all the 
world was my 
playground. 
Every day was 
a flower to pick; the night was music 
and laughter. How I used to people the 
world my hopes created—such romantic 
figures they were, such nonsense! When 
Edmond Czerny met me at Nice, I think he 
understood me. Oh, the castles we built in 
the air, the romantic heights we scaled, the 
passionate folly with which we deceived our 
selves! ‘The world is for you and I,’ he 
said, ‘in each other's hearts’; and I, Jasper, 
believed him, just because I had not learnt 
to be a woman. His own story fascinated 
me: I cannot tell how much. He had been 
in all countries; he knew many cities; he 
could talk as no man I had ever met. 
Perhaps, if he had not been so clever, it 
would have been different. All the other 
men I knew, all except one, perhaps 1” 

“There was one, then,” said I, 
meaning she could not mistake. 

But she turned her face from 
would not name the man. 

“Ves,” she went on, without noticing it, 
“there was one; but I was a child and did 


and my 


me and 
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not understand. The others did not interest 
me. Their king was a cook ; their temple the 
Casino. And then Edmond spoke of his 
island home: I was to be the mistress of it, 
and we were to be apart from all the world 
there. I did not ask him, as others might 
have asked him, ‘ What has your life been ? 
Why do you love me?’ I was glad to 
escape from it all, that little world of chatter 
and unreality, and I said, ‘I will be your 
wife.’ We left Europe together and went 
first to San Francisco. Life was still in 
a garden of roses. If I would awake 
sometimes to ask myself a question, I 
could not answer it. I was the child of 
romance, but my world was empty. ‘Then 
one day we came to Ken’s Island, and 
I saw all its wonders, and 

I said, ‘ Yes, we will visit 

here every year and dream 

that it is our kingdom.’ I 

did not know the truth ; 

what woman would have 

guessed it ?” 

“You learnt it, Miss 
Ruth, nevertheless,” said I, 
for her story was just what 
I myself had imagined it 


to be. “You were not 


long on Ken’s Island be- 
fore you knew the truth.” 
“ A month,” she said, 


quietly. “I was a month 
here, and then a ship was 
wrecked. My _ husband 
went out with the others ; 
and from the terrace 
before my windows I saw 

ah, Heaven ! what did I 
not see? Then Edmond 
returned and was angry 
with the servant who had 
permitted me to see. He 
shot him in this room 
before my face. He knew 
that his secret was mine, 
he knew that I would not 
share it. The leaves of 
the rose had fallen. Ah! Jasper, what weeks 
of terror, of greed, of tears—and now you— 
you in this house to end it all!” 

I sat for a long while preoccupied with my 
own thoughts and quite unable to speak to 
her. All that she had told me was no 
surprise, no new thing; but I believe it 
brought home to me for the first time the 
danger of my presence in that house, and all 
that discovery meant to the four shipmates 
who waited for me down below in the cavern. 


Serre ren 
ee ee 


“MISS RUTH'S HAND LAY 
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For if this man Czerny—a madman, as I 
always say—had shot down a servant before 
this gentle girl, what would he do to me and 
the others, sworn enemies of his, who could 
hang him in any city where they might find 
him; who could, with one word, give his 
dastardly secret to the world; who could, 
with a cry, destroy this treasure-house, rock- 
built though it might be? What hope of 
mercy had we from such a man? And I was 
sitting there, it might be, within twenty paces 
of the room in which he slept ; Miss Ruth’s 
hand lay in my own. What hope for her or 
for me, I ask again? Will you wonder that 
I said, “None; just none! <A _ thousand 
times none”? The island itself might well 
be a mercy beside such a black pit as this. 

* Miss Ruth,” said I, 
coming to myself at last, 


IN MY OWN,” 


“how little I thought when you went up 
to the great cathedral in Nice a short year 
ago that such a sunny day would end so 
badly! It is one of the world’s lotteries; just 
that and nothing more. Edmond Czerny is 
no sane man, as his acts prove. Some day 
you will blot it all out of your life as a page 
torn and forgotten. ‘That your husband loved 
you in Nice, I do believe; and so much 
being true, he may come to reason again, and 
reason would give you liberty. If not, there 
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are others who will try—while they live. He 
must be a rich man, a very rich man, must 
Edmond Czerny. One above knows why he 
should sink to such an employment as this.” 

“He has sunk to it,” she said, quickly, 
“because gold is fed by the love of gold. 
Oh, yes, he is a rich man, richer than you 
and I can understand. And yet even my 
own litt'e fortune must be cast upon the pile. 
A month ago he compelled me to sign a 
paper which gives up to him everything I 
have in the world. He has no more use for 
me, Jasper; none at all! He has sent my 
only living relative away from me. When 
you go back to England they will tell you 
that Iam dead. And it will be true—true ; 
oh, I know that it will be true.” 

She had come to a very low state, I make 
sure, to utter such a word as this, and it was 
a sorry thing for me to hear. To console 
her when I myself was in such a parlous 
plight was just as though one drowning man 
should hold out his hand to another. To- 
morrow I myself might be flung into that 
very ocean whose breakers I could hear rolling 
over the glass of the curtained windows. 
And what of little Ruth then ? 

That question I did not answer. Words 
were on my lips—such words as a driven 
man may speak—when there came to us 
from the sea without the boom of a distant 
gun, and, Miss Ruth springing to her feet, I 
heard a great bell clang in the house and the 
rush of men and the pattering of steps ; and 
together, the woman I loved and I, we stood 
with beating hearts and white faces, and told 
each other that a ship was on the rocks and 
that Edmond Czerny’s fiends were loose. 

CHAPTER XVIIL. 
OPENS A GATE FOR JASPER 
AND HE PASSES THROUGH. 
THE fiends were out; never once did I 
doubt it. The alarm-bell ringing loudly in 
the corridor, the tramp of feet as of an army 
marching, the cry of man to man proclaimed 
the fact beyond any cavil. If the clang of 
arms and the loud word of command had 
found me unwilling to believe that sailors 
must die that night on the reef to the south- 
ward side, the voice of Edmond Czerny 
himself, crying by the very door behind 
which I stood, would have answered the 
question for good and all. For Czerny | 
heard, I would have staked my life on it 
Czerny, whom last I had seen at Nice on the 
morning of his marriage. 

“To the work, to the work!” I heard 
him shouting ; “let Steinvertz come to me. 
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There is a ship on the Caskets—a ship, do 
you hear?” 

His voice was hoarse and high-pitched, like 
the voice of a man half mad with delirium. 
Those that answered him spoke in terms not 
less measured. Had a pack of wild hounds 
been slipped suddenly to its prey, no howls 
more terrifying could have been heard than 
those which echoed in that house of mystery. 
And then, upon the top of the clamour, as 
though to mark the meaning of it, came 
silence, a silence so awesome that I could 
hear myself breathing. 

“They’ve left the house, then,” I said to 
Miss Ruth ina whisper; “ that’s something 
to be glad about!” 

She passed the remark by and, seating 
herself in a chair, buried her face in her 
hands. I could hear her muttering, “Heaven 
help them—oh, help them!” and I knew 
that she spoke of those dying out on the 
dangerous reef. For the time being she 
seemed to have forgotten my presence ; but, 
after a spell, she looked up suddenly and 
answered the question. 

“Yes,” she said; “ my husband will be on 
the yacht. He has not the courage to be 
anywhere else. You and I are quite alone 
now, Jasper.” 

My fingers closed tight about my seaman’s 
cap, and I went to the door and unlocked it. 
Strong and clear in my head, and not to be 
denied, was something which seemed to set 
my brain on fire. “Good Lord,” I said, “what 
does it mean?” Was it chance or madness 
that I should pass it by ? 

“There would be men below at the 
furnaces and others standing to guard,” I 
put it to her; “how many in all do you 
make out that a man might chance to meet 
if he went below just now, Miss Ruth ?” 

She became very calm at the words, I 
thought, and stood up that she might take 
my words more readily. 

“Jasper!” she exclaimed, “what are you 
going to do, Jasper ?” 

“ Heaven knows,” said I. “ Tell me how 
many men there are in this house.” 

She stood and thought about it. The 
flushed face told the story of her hopes. 
Neither of us would speak all that came 
leaping to our tongues. 

“There would be five, I think, in the 
engine-house and six for the guards,” she 
said, and I could almost see her counting 
them ; “the lower gate is the second in the 
corridor. There is a ladder there, and—oh, 
Jasper, what do you mean ?” she asked again. 

“Mean?” said I; “why this; that it is 
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time my shipmates shared your hospitality. 
Aye, we'll bring them along,” says I, “Seth 
Barker and the others. And then,” says I, 
coming quite close to her, “the luck being 
with us, we'll shut the doors. Do you say 
there are two of them ?” 

She said that there were two: one for the 
men, a small gate in the reef; the other for 
Czerny—they called it, the great gate. “ And, 
oh,” she cried, while her very gladness 
seemed to thrill me through; “oh, if you 
could, if you could, Jasper——- !” 

“Whether I can or no the night will 
prove,” said I, more quietly than before. 
“One thing is 
sure, Miss Ruth, 
that I am going 
to try. It’s worth 
the trying, indeed 
it iss. Do you 
find your own 
room and know 
nothing at all 
about it. The 
work below is 
men’s work, and 
there are men, 
thank Heaven, to 
do it.” 

You say that it 
was a boast; aye, 
perhaps it was 
that, yet what a 
boast! For think 
of it. Here at 
the very moment 
when it appeared 
that our lives 
were at Czerny’s 
mercy, at this 
very moment 
when we must 
look to his cruel 
hand for succour 
or sleep in the 
death-pit of the 
island, there 
comes this message from the sea and the 
wretches go out. There is not a sound in the 
house, and I know that my comrades are 
waiting for my word. I have three brave men 
behind me ; the peril fires my blood so that, 
man or demon against me, I care nothing for 
either. Was it a boast for a man to stake all 
on a throw at suchan hour? Not so, truly, 
but just what any English seaman would have 
done, saying, “ All or nothing, the day or the 
night,” as chance should decide for him. 


Now, my hand was upon the key when I 
Vol. xxiii.—63 


“* OPEN THAT GATE, BENNO REGNARTE ! 
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told little Ruth that it was men’s work, and 
without waiting to hear her wise displeasure 
I opened the door and stepped out into the 
silent hall. One man alone kept watch 
there, and he was in the shadows, so that I 
could not see his face or tell if he were 
armed. I knew that this man was the first 
between me and my liberty, and without a 
moment’s hesitation I crossed‘ the hall ; and 
aware of all the risks I took, understanding 
that a word of mine might bring the guard 
down from the sea, I clapped a pistol to the 
sentry’s head and let him know my pleasure. 
“ Open that gate, Benno Reynarte !” said I. 
He was a short 
man; burly, with 
curly hair, and 
not anunpleasant 
face. So quick 
had I come upon 
him, so strange, 
perhaps, ‘he 
thought it that I 
named him at 
hazard, that he 
fell back against 
the iron and 
stood there gap- 
ing like one who 
had seen a bogey 
in the dark. 
Never, I believe, 
in all this world 
was a seaman so 
frightened. He 
could not speak 
or utter a sound, 
or even raise his 
hand. He just 
stood there like a 
shivering fool. 
“Benno Reg- 
narte, open that 
gate!” I re- 
peated, seeing 
that I had the 
name all right; 


!’ SAID 1.” 


“T’ll give you half a minute.” 

The threat brought him to his senses. 
Without a word, a sign, a sound, he opened 
the iron doors and waited for me to go 


through. 
“ Now,” said I, “give me those keys and 


march on. And by the heavens above me, 
if you open your lips far enough for a fly to 
go in, I’ll shoot you dead where you stand !” 

He gave me the keys with a hand that 
trembled so that he nearly dropped them. 
In spite of my injunction he mumbled some- 
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thing, and I was not un- 
willing to hear it. 

“T am the friend of 
Madame Czerny,” said he, 
cringingly ; “trust me, sig- 
nor, for mercy’s sake trust 
me !” 

“When you earn the 
trust,” said I, grimly ; “ now 
march, and remember ! ” 

I let him go through, and 
then locked the iron doors 
behind me. Miss Ruth, at 
least, must be _ protected 
from the rogues below. The 
lamps in the corridor were 
still burning, and, by here 
and there, I thought that I 
saw figures in the shadows. 

But no man hailed me, and 

when I came to the great 

dormitory which, at first 

passing, was full of seamen, 

I found the door of it open 

and no more than six or 

seven men still about its 

tables. If they heard me a 
come up they suspected 

nothing. I shall always say that the 
brightest idea of that night was the one 
which came to me while I stood by the open 
door and counted the men that Czerny had 
left to guard his house. For what should 
I do, upon the oddest impulse, but put my 
hand round the door very quietly and, 
closing it without noise, turn the key first in 
the lock and then put it in my pocket. 

“* Six,” said I to the man before me; “ and 
you make seven. How many more in this 
place now, Benno Regnarte ?” 

He held up his hands and began to count. 

“In the engine-room one, two, three,” he 
said ; “upon the ladder hereby two ; at the 
great door two more. Seven men altogether, 
signor. Your party will be more than that ?” 

I laughed at his notion, and, seeing that 
the man still shivered with fear and was not 
to be counted, I went straight ahead to the 
greater work I had to do. Already the 
alarm was raised in the room behind me, 
and men were beating with their fists upon 
the iron door. It was ten to one that their 
cries must be heard and one of the sentinels 
called from the sea; but, miracle if you 
will, or greed of plunder if that is the better 
term, none came ; none answered that heavy 
knocking. And I—why, I was at the 
cavern’s head by that time, and, opening the 
trap, I had spoken to my shipmates. 
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UP YOU COME—UP FOR YOUR LIVES !’ CRIED 1.” 


“Up you come, every one of you--up for 
your lives!” cried I. “ Do you, Seth Barker, 
lift the doctor, and let Peter Bligh follow 
after. There’s no time to lose, lads—no 
time at all.” 

I took them by surprise, be sure of it. 
That opening trap, the light flashing down 
upon them, the message when they had 
begun to despair of any message, the call to 
action—aye, how they leaped up to answer 
me with ready words! 

“To Heaven be the glory!” cries Peter 
Bligh, and I can hear him now. “To Heaven 
be the glory! ‘It was the captain’s voice,’ 
says I, before ever you spake a word.” 

“ And oh, aren’t we sick of it—just sick of 
it!” chimes in Dolly Venn as he climbs the 
ladder like a cat and stands willingly at my 
side. 

I pressed his hand, and showed him the 
revolver I carried. 

“Whip it out, lad, whip it out,” said I ; 
* we’ve work to do to-night for ourselves and 
another. Oh, I count on you all, Dolly, as I 
never counted before ! ” 

He would have said something to this, ! 
make sure, but the others came through the 
trap while I spoke, and four more astonished 
men never stood in a cavern to ask, “ What 
next?” 


“The ladder to said I, 


the reef side,” 
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putting their surprise by and turning to the 
Italian in whose hands our lives might lie ; 
“can men hold the top of it, or is it best 
taken by the sea?” 

He answered me with a dramatic gesture 
and a face which spoke his warning. 

“ At the rockside it is straight ; they shoot 
you from the top, captain. No man go up 
there from this place. They fire guns, make 
noise.” 

“ And the report will call the others,” said I. 
“So be it; but we'll close that door, anyway.” 

It was Greek to the others, and they gaped 
at the words. From the room which I had 
locked loud shouts were to be heard and 
heavy blows upon the iron panels. That 
such cries would call men from the sea pre- 
sently, I knew well. We had but a few 
minutes in which to act, and they were 
precious beyond all words. The gate must 
be shut though a hundred lay concealed in 
the rooms of mystery about us. On our 
part we staked all on chance ; we threw the 
glove blindly to fortune. And, remember, I 


alone knew anything of that house in which 
we stood ; that house, above which the sea 
ever rolled her crested breakers and lifted her 
eerie chantry. My shipmates were but aston- 
ished strangers, not willing to go back, yet half 


afraid of that which lay before them. The 
bright lights in the caverns, the dark doors 
opening into darkness, and upon these the 
great corridor, so vast, so gloomy, so mysteri- 
ous, were to thein new pictures in a wonder- 
land the like to which they had never seen 
before and will never see again. 

“What place is this, and where is the best 
parlour?” asks Peter Bligh, his clumsy head 
blundering to a question even at such a time. 
“°Tis laid out for a small and early, and 
crowns to be broken,” says he. ‘“ Have you 
took it furnished, or are there neighbours, 
sir? Tis a queer house entirely.” 

I cut him short and turned to the doctor. 

“What news of the foot, sir?” I asked 
him ; “how are you feeling now?” 

He replied light-heartedly enough, wishful, 
I could see, to make light of it. 

“ Like a man who has bought a wooden 
leg and prefers the old one,” said he ; asking 
at the same time, “ What’s the course, cap- 
tain, and why do we follow it ?” 

“The course,” said I, “is to Madame 
Czerny’s boudoir, and a good couch to lie 
upon. Do you two get on as fast as you 
can and leave us to the parley. It’s coming, 
sure enough, and lame men won’t help the 
argument. We'll need your help by-and-by, 
doctor, when the heads are broken.” 
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I made the guess at hazard, little knowing 
how near the truth it was to prove. We 
were almost at the head of the first stairway 
by this time, and the uproar in the corridor 
might have awakened the seven sleepers. 
Impossible, I said, that such a warning 
should not bring in men from the sea, sen- 
tinels who would ask by whose hand the key 
had been turned ; but the danger lay behind 
us in the shadows where we had not looked 
for it. Aye, the three in the engine-house, 
how came I to forget them? ‘They were 
atop of us before the doctor was out of hear- 
ing, and a great hulking German, his face 
smeared with soot and a bar of iron in his 
hands, caught me by the shoulder and swung 
me round almost before I had done speaking. 
“Who, in thunder, are you?” asks he. It 
was a question which had to be answered. 

Now, I had picked up a wrinkle or two 
about “rough-and-tumbles” in the years I 
traded to Yokohama, and though my heart 
was in my mouth and it was plain to me that 
this was the crisis of the night, when a single 
unlucky stroke or mis-spoken word might 
undo all that chance had done for us, I 
nevertheless kept my wits about me, and 
letting the man turn me round as he willed 
I presently caught his arm between both of 
mine and almost broke the bone of it. Upon 
which he lifted up a cry you might have 
heard at the sword-fish reef, and writhing 
down I struck him with all my force and he 
fell insensible. 

“ Seven and one make eight,” said I, and 
aman might forgive himself for boasting at 
such a time; for, mark you, but two were 
left to deal with, and while one was making 
for little Dolly Venn, Peter Bligh had the 
throat of the other in such a grip that his 
friends might well have said, “The saints 
help him!” 

“ Hold him, Peter, hold him !” cried I, my 
blood fired and my tongue set loose; but 
there was no need to be anxious for Mister 
Bligh, I do assure you. 

“He'll need new teeth to-morrow, and 
plenty of ’em !” says he, shaking the man as 
a dog shakes a rat. “ Aye, go on, captain, 
the fun’s beginning here.” 

I waited to hear no more, but ran at the 
man who closed with little Dolly Venn. 
“ Dolly’s is the need,” said I ; though in that 
I was mistaken, as you shall see presently. 
And I do declare it was a picture to watch 
that bit of a lad dancing round a hulking 
Dutchman, and hitting the wind out of him 
as though he had been a cushion. Grunt? 
The lubber grunted like a pig, and every time 
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he stopped for want of breath in came 
Master Dolly again with a lightning one 
which shook him like a thunder-bolt, No 
“set-to” that I have seen in all my life ever 
pleased me half as much; and what with 
crying and laughing by turns, and singing out 
“ Bravo, Dolly !” and dancing round the pair 


“ BRAVO, DOLLY!” 


of them, the sweat ran off me like rain, and 
I, and not little Dolly Venn, might have 
been doing for the Dutchman in the shadows 
of that corridor. 

In the end, believe me, this foreign bully 
turned tail and ran like a whipped cur. It 
was all I could do to keep the lad from his 
heels. 

“ Next time, Dolly,” cried I, holding him 
back roughly, “next time, lad; we have 
better work to do, much better work to do. 
Here’s Peter needing a box for his goods— 
and a pretty big one, too: Is it over, Peter? 
Will he be talking any more ?” I asked Mister 
Bligh. 

He answered me by pointing to a figure 
on the floor beside him, stark and motion- 
less and very still. Peter had played his 
part, indeed; I knew that the gate of 
Czerny’s house was open. 

“ All together, lads,” said I, leading them 
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on now with a light heart ; “all together and 
out of the shadows, if you please. We've 
another gate to close, and then—as One is 
above me, I do believe we have bested 
Edmond Czerny this night !” 
It was something to say, a thought to 
thrill a man, and yet I would not dwell upon 
it, remembering all that lay 
between us and Miss Ruth’s 
freedom—all that must be done 
in the doubtful hours before us. 

“The iron ladder by which 
the men come in,” I asked of 
the Italian, suddenly, “ where is 
that, Regnarte ?” 

Now, this man had been very 
frightened during the brawl at 
the stairs-head ; but, seeing the 
stuff we were made of, and being 
willing all along to join with us 
(for I learned afterwards that he 
nursed a private spite against 
Czerny), he replied to me very 
readily : 

“The ladder is the second 
door, captain ; yet why, since no 
man can goup? I tell you that 
two hold it, and they have guns. 
You cannot go, captain! What 
good the key when men have 

ns?” 

““We'll see about that,” said 
I. And cocking my pistol I 
strode to the door he indicated. 

It was an iron door, opening 
inward to a small apartment cut 
out of the solid rock. For a 
while I could see nothing when 

I entered the little cavern—it laid bare ; but, 
becoming used to the dim light presently, I 
took a few steps forward, and looking up I 
saw a rocky chimney and an orifice far up 
and the stars glimmering in the grey-blue 
sky above me. This, then, was the second 
gate to Czerny’s house, I said; the sea-gate 
by which his men passed in. Here, as 
yonder where Miss Ruth’s apartment lay, the 
reef lifted itself above the highest tides ; here 
was the gate we must shut if the night were 
to be won. And who would dare it with 
armed men on the threshold, and a ladder 
for foothold, and the knowledge on our part 
that one word of the truth would dig a grave 
for recompense? And yet it had to be 
dared : a man must go up that night for a 
woman’s sake. 

Well, I took off my boots at the ladder’s 
foot, and thrusting my pistol into my waist- 
belt I spoke a warning word to Peter Bligh. 
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“This,” said I, taking from Regnarte the 
key I needed, “this opens the iron doors 
you will meet down yonder. If misfortune 
happens to me, go straight through and take 
my place. Hold the rooms as long as you 
can and let your judgment do the rest. 
Belike Mister Jacob will come back with 
the ship. I wish I could think so!” I 
added. 

He nodded his head, and but half under- 
standing what I was about he watched me 
anxiously. when I put my naked foot with 
wary step on the ladder and beyan to go up. 
1 saw him for a moment, a comrade’s figure 
in the dim light of the cavern, and then 
thinking only of my purpose, and of what it 
would mean to one who waited for me, I 
clenched my teeth and began my journey. 
3elow me were the little cave and the glimmer 
of a distant lamp, shipmates crying “God 
speed!” the hidden house, the mystery ; 
above me that dark funnel of the rock and 
the sky, which seemed to beckon me upward 
to freedom and the sea. 

If danger lay there I could not espy it or 
detect its presence. Not a sound came from 


the open trap, no figures were to be seen, no 
spoken voice to be heard. 


Nevertheless, I knew that the Italian 
spoke the truth and that his reckoning 
was good. Edmond Czerny was no fool 
to leave @ sea-gate open to all the world. 
Somewhere on the foothold of the rocks 
men were lurking, I made sure. That they 
heard nothing of their friends’ outcry in 
the corridor below, that they did not answer 
it, was a thing I had not, at the first, under- 
stood ; but it became plain when the chimney 
I climbed shut out every sound but that of 
the breaking seas, and gave intervals of 
silence so great that a man might have heard 
a ticking watch. No, truly, it was no wonder 
that they had not gone down nor heard that 
loud alarm, for they hungered for the wreck ; 
for pillage and plunder, and all the gruesome 
sights Ken’s Island that night could show 
them ; and this hunger kept them -at the 
water’s edge, hounds kennelled when others 
were free, unwilling idlers on a harvest day. 
Heaven knows, they paid a price for that 
when the good time came. 

Now, at the ladder’s head, everything was 
as I had seen it in the mind’s picture ; and 
even before I made the top fresh spray would 
shower upon my face, while the sea sounded 
as though its waves were breaking almost at 
my very ears. Unchallenged and, for all I 
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could make out, unwatched, I grew bolder 
step by step, until at last I touched the top- 
most rung; and, looking over, J saw the 
white crests of the breakers and the pinnacles 
of the reef and the distant island under its 
loom of gold-blue fog. Halted there, with 
one hand swung free and my good pistol ready, 
I peered intently into the night—a sentinel 
watching sentinels, a spy upon those that 
should have spied. And standing so I saw 
the men, and they saw me; and quickened 
to the act by the sudden danger, I swung 
over the first half of the trap which shut the 
chimney in, and made ready to close the 
second with all the deftness I could 
command. 

There were two men at the sea’s edge, but 
they did not hear me, I believe, until the 
first door of that trap was down. Perchance, 
even then, they thought that a comrade 
played a jest upon them, and that this was 
all in the night’s work, for one of them 
coming up leisurely peered into the hole and 
put a question to me in the German tongue. 
This man, my heart beating like a piston 
and my nerves all strung up, I struck down 
with the butt-end of my pistol, and I swung 
over the trap and shot the bolts and locked 
the great padlock before the other could 
move hand or foot. For the foreigner fell, 
without a cry, headlong into the sea which 
played at his very feet. 

“ Shut—shut, by thunder !” cried I to those 
below, and gladder words a seaman never 
spoke to comrades waiting for him. ‘One 
gate more and the night is ours, lads !” 

They heard me in astonishment. Remem- 
ber how new this place of mystery was to 
them; how little I had told them of that 
which I knew. If they followed me like the 
brave men that they were, set it down to the 
affection they bore me, and the belief that I 
led them on no child’s errand. So much 
must have occurred to them as we gained 
the upper house and shut the iron doors 
behind us. The way lay to the sea again, 
the road most dear to the heart of every sailor. 
Let the main gate of Czerny’s house be closed 
and all was won, indeed. 

Aye, and you shall stand with me as, 
mounting a broad stairway beyond Miss 
Ruth’s own door, I found myself out upon a 
great plateau of rock, and beheld the silent 
ocean spread out like a silver carpet before 
my grateful eyes and knew that the house 
was ours—that house the like to which no 
man has built or will build during the ages. 


(To be continued.) 
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I N all probability the Ancients 
pe had their strings of super- 
Lae stitious happenings as long 
fesse] as any civilized nation’s of 

to-day, if not longer. With 

the same varying degrees, faith 
in uncanny signs, portents, and forebodings 
no doubt held sway through all the stages of 
mind-culture, from the churlish shepherd on 
the mountain-side to the philosopher in the 
city porch. The wryneck’s cry, that sent a 
sylvan grape-tender scurrying home in 
horrifying belief that the bird heralded a 
death in his family, might have screeched its 
head off at Socrates and still remained un- 
noticed. An Athenian gentleman would 
most likely be less affected on his path 
being crossed by the flight of three ravens 
than would his rural contemporary, who, 
perhaps, was worth more drachme than 
the townsman. And we may rest quietly 
assured that at the heavy end of the scale of 
superstition stood the seaman of his day. 
Sea-going men are the most prone of any 
class to this form of mind-darkness, and one 
may safely say that the same rule held good 
thousands of years ago. 


. » « « Sailors eye their mates and catch their 

~™ breath, 

And talk with fear of hatches overturned, 

Knives stuck in masts, and low blue lights that 
burned 

But yesteréve about the weather-vane ; 

Of many foundered ships that tried in vain 
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To run a Friday’s voyage ; of drownéd cats, 
And vessels out of which the auguring rats 
Decamped when last in port ; of sneezes done 
To left, night-squealing pigs, and whistling on 
The bow by thoughtless lads ; of horsey dreams, 
And where the light of woman’s eye out-gleams 
The brilliance of gems ; and other things 
Which fill the sailor’s mind with murmurings 
And speak to him of wrecks. 


Such are, in part, the superstitious ideas 
dominating the minds of almost all seamen 
of to-day. Science, education, the spread of 
knowledge, and broader thinking generally 
have let in light on many a common dark- 
ness that existed even so late as fifty years 
ago. As was but natural, some of this light 
has penetrated that conservative-minded, yet 
liberal-handed, nomad of the great waters 
the foreign-going merchant Jack. Isolated 
though he is from his fellows on shore, re- 
moved from the direct influence of quick 
and radical changes in human thought, it 
would be a wonder if even he stood com- 
paratively still in his thinking. Yet the 
change in his attitude towards the sec mingly 
occult has been painfully slow, indirect, and 
is still miserably limited. 

Many superstitious ideas firmly believed 
in by his immediate forerunners are now 
generally smiled at; others have narrowed 
down to very small areas of influence ; 
but a large number of superstitions are 
almost as rife to-day as they were a hundred 
years ago. In fact, only the most pre 
posterous in the category, and some ol 
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them were highly so, have passed away with 
the great ignorance of the past. 

The phantom ship, and its heralding 
disaster to the vessel whereof a crew, or 
some of them, see it ; a like result from the 
catching of a stormy petrel or an albatross ; 
the sea-serpent and its leaving wreck or 
foundering in the train ; the 
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trouble following as they were of death. 
When a sprightly and more up-to-date 
“ Tynesider ” said, ““ Yes—but when?” they 
were silent and looked injured, or replied 
that his undue profanity would get him into 
further difficulties—on that he could rely. 
However, we got safely away down the 





hearing of peculiar, wail- 
like singing when near the 
shore on a calm, dark night 
and attributing it to a mer- 
maid, that will speedily 
bring about a gale during 
which she will lead the 
vessel on to some neigh- 
bouring rocks or shoals— 
these and many others as 
greatly foolish have happily 
gone from the mind of the 
average European seaman ; 
that is, excluding a very 
large majority of Finns and 
home-trading Italian sailors. 
The latter cling to their old 
beliefs in these matters with 
that peculiar persistency so 
characteristic of Latin races. 
With the former, mystery, 
strangely inseparable from 
cold and comparative isola- 
tion, is an essential element 
of life. 

Until quite recently, and 
in some quarters even 
now, the Finn has always 
been looked on as the 
believer in, and possessor 














of, sea-magic par excellence. WOE Tae - 
Out of hundreds I have eS. 


“ THEY WERE AS SURE OF TROUBLE FOLLOWING AS THEY WERE OF DEATH. 


never met one Finnish 
sailor who was not the dupe 
of many highly superstitious notions ; and 
it is no uncommon happening to meet 
one who not only still believes in the 
mermaid, the phantom ship, and such, but is 
assured that he also possesses wonderful and 
uncanny powers. 

One autumn we were loading unusually 
late in Revel. The ice had held off well, 
enabling us to finish loading with deals when 
we should otherwise have been frozen up a 
week or two before. As usual at such times, 
a couple of the fo’c’s’le hands—a young 
Eastern Swede and a middle-aged Shet- 
lander — were full of quietly significant 
predictions that we should pay for our 
temerity in thus braving the strange rulers of 
the ice kingdom. Oh, they were as sure of 
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Gulf of Finland, with a westerly wind that 
died into a calm as the old brigantine drew 
in under that western arm of Dago called 
Dago Ort. The skipper had held her close 
in to save ground, and thus sooner bear away 
down the Baltic. Night fell upon us as we 
lay there, the land but a few cables’ length 
off under our lee, and the stars glittering as 
they only do on a moonless night in cold 
latitudes. 

The Swede and the Shetlander had the 
watch on deck, the former being at the 
wheel and his watch-mate on the look-out. 

Suddenly an unearthly wailing, in a low 
key, stole up over the lee-rail. It was so 
irregular that at times it came but in gasps ; 
at others it had the semblance of an inter- 
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mittent melody; then, again, it was loud 
enough to seem as if it sprang from some- 
thing quite close at hand. Asa matter of 
course, the watch, including the old mate, 
pricked up their ears. With bated breath 
they put questions to themselves, the two 
men being so far apart that they could not 
ask each other what this fearful singing 
meant. Then the helmsman exclaimed, in 
an awe-struck whisper :— 

“Necken, Necken!—the Necken, sir 
the Necken !” 

But the mate, without taking any apparent 
notice of him, went to the lee-rail, leaned 
over it alongside the other member of the 
watch, and peered into the darkness ; there 
he listened with all the hearing he had. He 
was of the old blunt sea-dog kind, having 
remarkably little faith in anything he did 
not readily understand or of which he could 
not get a tangible hold. 

“What the hangment’s that?” he mut- 
tered—“a boat got adrift with a frightened 
kid in it?” 

All the answer or solution he received was 
a continuance of the irregular dismal wailing. 
This now seemed to strike the brigantine 
under her lee-bow, then steal along that side 
of her with all the unnerving weirdness of the 
fabled mermaid’s song, yet without its sup- 
posed entrancing melody. Just as the mate 
was about to go forward and further investi- 
gate the strange occurrence, the Shetlander 
ran aft to him and whisperingly blurted out 
his fearful apprehensions on the subject, the 
whole of these being interpolated with half- 
expressed questions as to the mate’s opinions 
on what was happening. His superior 
listened to him quietly for awhile, then 
brusquely told him to “shut up that tom- 
foolery,” pushed him aside, and went into the 
waist. But the peculiarly suggestive noise 
had ceased; and, although they hearkened 
attentively during the remainder of the watch, 
it was heard no more. 

Yet neither this fact nor the arguments 
and laughs of their shipmates prevented the 
two A.B.’s from doggedly declaring their 
belief in the wailing having been the com- 
mencement of a northern siren’s wrecking 
song, which they were sure would have had 
disastrous consequences to us had it not 
been for the north-east breeze that sprang up 
just afterwards and carried the vessel away 
down the Baltic. Still, in proof of the fact 
that superstitions, like old habits, die hard, 
more of our company than the Swede and 
the Shetlander were the secretly - disturbed 
repositories of many qualms and fears, which 
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did not give them peace until we were well 
up the Humber. Nor did all succeed 
in keeping their dark forebodings hidden. 
So inherent in the seaman’s blood and so 
ineradicable is faith in the occult mysteries 
of Nature that this particular belief of our 
two most superstitious men gained ground 
generally with every change of weather we 
experienced during the remainder of that 
homeward passage. 

On arriving at Hull the cause of the noise 
was explained. It would have been earlier told, 
but that the perpetrators feared some awkward- 
ness on the mate’s part because of their 
fooling him with the others. The young 
North-countryman, after persuading the more 
matter-of-fact of his two watch-mates to 
conspire with him, had crept noiselessly over 
the bows, he having the vessel’s cat in a little 
bag, the other meanwhile decoying the look- 
out man from his post and into the fo’c’s'le, 
to ask him if it were true that Shetland sweet- 
hearts went out in the boats fishing with 
their lovers in order to feather their future 
nests the sooner—a qu:st'on framed solely 
for the purpose of d- ving him out of the 
“ Tynesider’s ” way. 

The smooth water combined with the 
lightness of the brigantine had allowed the 
joker to get a seat low down on the martin- 
gale-stays. There, with the cat’s head just 
out of the bag, its tail—covered by the bag 
between his teeth, and its body under his arm, 
he had caused the mournful noise that put 
such fear into the breasts of our two darkened 
comrades—that is, he bit the animal’s tail 
till pain made it mew out a loud, pitiful 
wail, which he crudely regulated by squeez- 
ing its body between his arm and side. The 
stoppage of the unearthly sounds was occa- 
sioned by the look-out man’s running aft to 
the mate, which opportunity the deceiver 
seized to get back unobserved to the fo’c’s'le. 
Of course, when the story was told his 
victims did not hesitate to assure him, and 
not lightly, that he would one day suffer 
dearly for putting a cat to such a profane 
use. 

At another time —in a deep-water-man, 
homeward bound with wheat from Portland, 
Oregon—the superstitious notion concerning 
cats was the cause of a death and further 
real trouble. Amongst our A.B.’s there was 
a tall, fidgety “ growler.” Hardy by name, 
he was not so in anything but expletive 
garnished complaints against fate and his 
general circumstances, large and small. He 
also had a chest trouble, his coughing, 
wheezing, and other emphasized evidences 
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of this matter being no little trouble to his 
watch - mates; for he was ever something 
of a skulker, and when work had to be 
done by a party of men of whom he formed 
a unit his high, round shoulders were always 
seen lurching very slowly along in the rear 
of the crowd, to the harsh accompaniment of 
strained coughs and guttural croakings. He 
professed to hail from Blackwall, but he was 
not the only renegade in that matter then 
crossing the Atlantic in the good ship C/o. 
On all subjects and ideas, except that of the 
world being dominated by selfishness, he was 
a thorough sceptic, and he regularly argued 
or grumbled all the rest of the forward hands 
into silence. Case-hardened against the 
notion that there is any good in the world, he 
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The Cio owned two of these animals— 
one a lazy tabby that preferred to remain aft 
because it would rather be fed by the 
spoiling steward than hunt the natural prey 
for its living ; the other, a fine, sleek-coated 
black that made the fo’c’s’le his home, a 
fact that was mostly owing to his fondness 
of a young Irish seaman with whom he 
regularly turned in and came out on watch. 
He caught a rat on an average every 
alternate day. As will be naturally guessed, 
Tom (the cat) was the butt of much 
cantankerousness on the part of the 
“‘growler.” If the animal secured and made 
a meal of a rat, it was (to Hardy) but a proof 
of the whole world being all for self—that the 
strong always prey on the weak ; whereat all 


‘‘IT WAS A PROOF THAT THE STRONG ALWAYS PREY ON THE WEAK.” 


was a most unpleasant shipmate ; as disquiet- 
ing a one as ever footed a ratlin or kept 
a look-out, he was always ready to quarrel 


but never to fight. He it was who started 
almost every piece of dog-watch jangling and 
friction when at work, and if he had one 


minor pet antipathy that hatred was for cats. 
Vol, xxiii. —54. 


his listeners would be incidentally reminded 
that they had much to be thankful for, 
because none of them had his cough and 
consequent weakness. If Tom failed to 
catch a rodent, he was “a skulk an’ not 
doin’ his duty.” If he sat up looking at 
Hardy, the latter would throw a biscuit at 
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him for daring to be so “cheeky.” If Tom 
gave him a wide berth fora time, as he 
usually did after being vigorously kicked out 
of the way, “even the ‘spongin’’ cat gave 
him the cold shoulder”; and Tom would 
there and then be the object of some 
hurriedly seized and viciously thrown missile. 
About midway through the second dog- 
watch —ending a day that had been marked 
by calms and cats’-paws—Tim (the young 
Irish A.B.) was playing with his feline friend 
on the lee-rail by the fore-rigging. This was 
mostly done by inducing it to climb the 
shrouds and running-gear after a little paper 
ball, which he hauled up and let down by a 
piece of twine over one of the ratlins. 
Unnoticed by the men interested in this 
harmless fun, a squall was gathering ; and, 
breaking before the inexperienced second- 
mate thought it would, the squall swept 
down on us with a rush that sent the watch- 
out hurrying to the different sets of halyards. 
Tom was then some 8ft. or roft. up the 
main-top-gallant staysail down-hauler, to 
which Hardy happened to run. He no 
sooner saw the cat than he cried : “S-s-s! 
come down there,” then gave the rope a 
jerk, sending poor Tom hurling away two or 
three fathoms to leeward ; then he shouted 
to those at the staysail halyards, “ Let go!” 
cursing the: cat incidentally. ‘The sail was 
hauled down amidst the mostly impolite 
expostulations of ‘Tom’s friends ; to which 
the “growler™ made as many grumbling 
excuses, and as often cursed the cat for not 
“keepin’ to the seuppers, w’ere cats should be.” 
To continue the matter at that juncture 
was impossible. The squall proved both 
heavy and long, occasioned a general reduc- 
tion of canvas by all hands, and quickly drew 
itself out to a fresh breeze that finally deve- 
loped into a gale at dawn on the following 
morning. As a natural consequence, the 
more superstitious members of the crew—and 
they were all too many—continually reverted 
to the loss of Tom, and predicted all sorts of 
catastrophes as the only possible results of 
Hardy’s action. Some said that the trouble 
would fall on him ; others believed that we 
should all be sufferers, and gave him no 
friendly looks or allusions whilst announcing 
their belief. After breakfast the ship was 
reduced to a storm allowance of sail, and 
matters continued so—she still lying on the 
starboard tack—till close on two bells in the 
first dog-watch. 
At that time the bo’sun told off Hardy to 
watch his opportunity to get on the fo’c’s’le- 
head and make matters secure there for 
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the night. Hardy did as he was bidden, 
grumbling the while at being selected for the 
dangerous work. Naturally he, though not 
usually smart in his movements, went 
sprightly about the task ; but before he had 
finished it, and_with no more warning than 
its inboard roar, a huge wall of green water 
rushed over the bow, he being driven like a 
cork against the fife-rail. 

In a minute or so the water cleared, half 
of it down on to the main deck and the rest 
over the lee-bow, on the edge of which, 
partly outside the lowest bar of the iron rail- 
ings, Hardy was seen in a bight of the fore- 
topmast staysail down-hauler. As the water 
swept back to its native quarters the ship 
rolled up to windward. Hardy struggled to 
get inboard again, calling for help, and the 
mate and the bo’sun—both aft—yelled for 
someone to go to his assistance. 

The only ones near enough to be of timel) 
service to him were a knot of the more super 
stitious men gathered under the lee of the 
fore-deckhouse. With the exception of an 
old Devonian and a negro, these were all of 
Finnish and Scandinavian blood. A voice 
amongst them muttered to the effect that this 
was the expected punishment, and helpers 


would get their “ whack ” (share) of it. 

Not a foot of theirs stirred. 

The struggling man slipped back aboard 
with the last part of the weather-roll, just as 
the mate again shouted an order for someone 
to go to his help, and a couple of men ran 


forward from the after-deck. But with that 
windward roll, and before the intending 
helpers could reach him or he regain his feet, 
a second, though smaller, sea boarded the 
fo’c’sle-head. The ship went to leeward 
with it, and Hardy was never seen again. 
Whether he was rendered unconscious by 
his head striking a stanchion or a rail, as the 
water swept him outboard, or that his not 
rising’ was due to an inability to swim, we 
could not tell. That those who might have 
been instrumental in saving his life were 
soundly reprimanded may be taken for 
granted. ‘They were also promised to “ hear 
more about it” ; but the hearing was all that 
the promise attained to—as is commonly the 
case at sea ; for not one promise, good, bad, or 
indifferent, made whilst afloat is kept ashore. 
Yet that was not the end of the matter. 
The action of those half-fearful, half-callous 
men, their hanging back at the critical 
moment, was the cause of much _ friction 
between them and the less superstitious 0! 
their shipmates. On both sides there were 
“hard nuts” to crack—on the one, sullenly 















defiant men mumbling crude excuses for 
their lack of humanity and state of mind, 
men who had been in many a mééée, and bore 
physical and temperamental signs of battle 
and the general opposition of life; on the 
other, brighter looks, quicker movements, 
lighter tongues, broader thoughts, equal grit 
and grip, and all the characteristics that 








—— 


mark the newer school of seamen from the 
old. The affair caused an absolute and 
clearly defined division of all the forward 
hands into two parties. Tumultuous times 
on deck—such as squalls, tacking and wear- 
ing of ship, bracing-up at change of watches, 
and, in fact, at all periods of quick hurrying 
to and fro, when men are apt to take mishaps 
as intended insults and chance nothings 
become matters of vital importance—there 
were grumblings which came near being 
worse happenings on the spot, threats of vio- 
lence which had material results in the half- 
secrecy of later dog-watches, and, emanating 
from the drowning of Tom, several men left 
the C/ie with scars of which they would never 
be rid. 

Every item in the lines at the beginning of 
these reminiscences of superstition afloat is 
but a common occurrence in the sailing 
portion of our merchant vessels of to-day. 
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“YOU BLUNDERIN GALOoT !” 
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Many a time, when a cover-hatch (one that 
fits like a cap over low coamings) has been 
capsized, have I heard the remark, said with 
every appearance of conviction: ‘ There’s 
another ship gone to the bottom !—you 
blunderin’ galoot !—w’y don’t you look wot 
you're doin’?” ; the meaning being that for 
each cap-hatch so treated a ship must 
founder. Similar expressions 
are usual when a salt-pot or 
a ‘cracker-barge ” (a box in 
which the men keep their 

biscuits) is turned over. 
Here is one well-remem- 
bered instance of the knife 


a ge 

a \ * 
in a mast. I was crossing the North 
Sea in a_ small craft. The time was 
summer. For some days light, shifty winds 
had baffled us, then came a calm. Late one 
afternoon the skipper said he thought that 
we should have a breeze before nightfall, and 
the helmsman—an elderly Finnishman— 
ventured to feel sure that we should. When 
the skipper asked for his reason, he, in 
significant silence, pointed seriously to a 
jack-knife stuck in the mizzen-mast, and its 
handle indicating away about two points 
before the beam—that being the north- 
north-west. The skipper looked at the 
knife, turned his face in another direction, 
and smiled. He knew that to ridicule 
the matter would get himself into ill-repute 
and cause some _ dissatisfaction ; whilst 
humouring it would keep the men in a 
pleasant frame of mind with him and them- 
selves, and do no one any harm. He, a 
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somewhat young East-coaster, was a diploma- 
tist—as is ever the popular and successful 
ship-master. A knowledge of humanity, a 
tolerance of its foibles, charity to its defects 
and limitations are always needful lubricants 
for the smooth commanding of men. 

Being “large” in what phrenologists term 
“human nature,” our “old man” had in his 
composition something akin to most men 
(where such was not the case, and no abso- 
lute benefit could be gained by perverseness, 
he had the wisdom to appear otherwise) ; 
thus when, at sunset that evening, a breeze 
sprang up in the named quarter—a fair one 
for us—there was general satisfaction forward 
at the thought that the skipper believed the 
Finn’s action had brought us what we all 
most wished for. 

Another example of Scandinavian super 
stition now called to mind occurred in con- 
nection with the idea that ill-luck must come 
of a boy’s whistling on the weather-bow. 
Amongst the A.B.’s was one Olafsen, an 
elderly, crusty, old-time Norwegian, nigh as 
full of foolish notions as the skin of grunting 
Denis was full of pork. For packet we had 
a West-country brig, captained by a Somerset 
man, who was impregnated with 
belief about cows praying on their 
knees at twelve o’clock on Old 
Christmas Eve; about a “holy 
thorn” which he de- 
clared began to flower 
at sunset on the last 
day of the dying year 
(old reckoning), was in 
full bloom at midnight, 
and had shed its blos- 
som by sunrise: this 
latter at Glastonbury. 

He also had a lingering 
regard for witchcraft and 
certain other evidences 
of pre-School Board 
days. However, his was 
a homely sort of tem- 
perament. He would 
talk to any man who 
happened to be at the 
wheel when he walked 
and smoked on the 
brig’s small poop, as 
though they were bro- 
thers; if a youngster 
chanced to be “ getting 
his hand in at steering ” 
during a fine dog-watch, 
the “old man” would 
question him — kindly 
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in all things —as to his family history, 
his habits aboard and ashore, his amb: 
tions and intentions, his health generally, 
and almost everything that appertained to 
him between the cradle and the grave. On 
each subject the lad would receive little 
homilies, then be quietly called to account 
for steering off the course, which had been 
brought about by the interest he had taken 
in the “old man’s ” words. 

Naturally, between the latter and Olafsen 
there existed a peculiar, unspoken bond of 
sympathy, one that caused the young mat 
some occasional pangs of “the green-eyed 
monster.” We were then homeward bound 
from the Mediterranean. The time was 
summer and the weather fine. Whilst 
crossing “the Bay,” Timson, a bright-eyed 
lad of the Fens, was found on the weather 
bow by the Norwegian, whistling cheerily in 
the teeth of the gentle breeze, two points iree 
of which the brig was drawing nearer home 
Without any ado Olafsen gave him a slap on 
his ear. The lad vented a slight cry of pain 


flashed a killing look at Olafsen, then darted 
away, muttering boyish threats of vengeance, 
mixed with queries as to the cause of the 





“ OLAFSEN GAVE HIM A SLAP ON HIS EAR.” 
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blow. The man stood there watching him 
off, scowling under his thick, outstanding, 
gingery eyebrows, and his withered lips 
puckered up—as was his fashion at such 
times—beneath their covering of blended fair 
and fiery hair. Others had seen the incident, 
some knowing the cause of it, some in ignor- 
ance. Those who understood the matter 
looked becomingly serious, whilst grins and 
guffaws characterized the faces of the pur- 
blind. 

Curious it was that so trivial a thing should 
lead to so much of importance—-importance 
in matters quite foreign to it. Of course, 
mostly half-expressed in surly growls at his 
action, Timson was made to understand the 
enormity of his wrong-doing ; but the infor- 
mation was gained mainly by his own intelli- 
gence. On his part he declared, both 
emphatically and oft, that the man who could 
“knock ’alf a lad’s jolly head orf for w’istling 
‘The Anchor’s Weighed’ could commit a 
murder any day in the week.” 

Olafsen was not a general favourite, far 
from it in some quarters. True, he and 
“the doctor” (cook) were rather “ ship- 
matey”; but in his manner, about him 
commonly and vaguely, there was a peculiar, 


undefinable something—a sort of underlying 
spirit that often characterized him without 
his knowing it, and “set his watchers’ teeth 


on edge.” For this reason the lad was not 
wanting in abettors whenever he, in the 
absence of Olafsen, talked of retaliation. 
In fact, two of the A.B.’s were more to 
blame for what happened than was the boy 
himself ; for without their help and encourage- 
ment he would never have dared to do what 
he did. 

The ill-fortune of a head-wind, so forcibly 
predicted by the Norwegian, came not. Two 
days went by, during which Timson again 
felt the heavy hand of his enemy. Then the 
breeze backed to the westward, making us a 
fair wind, and our packet began to bowl 
away for the English Channel. It was the 
first night under these new conditions when 
the mischief occurred. Free winds and 
pleasant seas ever have the virtue of causing 
lively humours on a homeward passage. 
Thus when Timson and his two inciters went 
below at midnight, they being in one watch, 
it was agreed between them to have a little 
fun at the expense of Olafsen, who was in 
the watch then on deck, and not being at 
the wheel he was sure to return to the fo’c’s’le 
lor something within a few minutes of the 
relief—a regular habit of his. 

By the aid of a white shirt, owned by one 
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of the two up-to-date able-seamen, a crude 
head hastily made of a ball of spun yarn and 
given a white appearance with some Maltese 
lace (which Timson was taking home for his 
sister), they quickly manufactured a legless 
ghost. The object was then attached, by its 
neck and at a right angle, to the end of a 
broomstick, which one of the men held out- 
wards as he lay, apparently asleep, in his 
bunk. Effective preparations were also made 
for withdrawing the thing—for its “vanish 
ing.” First it was to disappear by being 
dropped behind a pile of other things ; then 
drawn by the other man into his bunk, a 
lower one, and there dismembered. - The 
sickly and miserable fo’c’s’le lamp was 
removed to a place and angle where its 
reduced flame could just take in the 
“apparition” and leave the remainder of 
the fo’c’s’le in almost total darkness. 

The materials for this trick having been 
previously got ready—to what fearful end its 
perpetrators could never have guessed—the 
whole arrangements were soon made. Then 
the two jokers lay back awaiting results, 
almost sure of a grunt, a curse, a dash at the 
object, and some consequent laughs. The 
boy, huddled open-eyed under his blanket, 
waited for—he knew not what; a bundle of 
wonder, exultation, fear of consequences, and 
other mixed feelings, he bided the issue in a 
far pleasanter frame of mind than did his 
confederate leaders. Minutes went by. The 
expected came not, and those in waiting, 
sleepy from their watch on deck, began to 
doze. The “ghost” would have fallen to 
ignominious collapse, but that its holder had 
stuck the opposite end of the broomstick 
under his side. 

When full consciousness returned to them 
it came with a bang that drew the trio bolt- 
upright in their bunks and caused the 
improvised “apparition” to disappear pre- 
maturely behind its intended hiding-place. 
A fearful exclamation had jerked them back 
to their senses. It had issued from the lips 
of Olafsen, who now leaned against the 
corner of the bo’sun’s cabin (a box of a berth 
built in the fo’c’s’le), partially framed by the 
starlit doorway beyond, and muttering, in 
his native tongue, like a gibbering monkey. 
The two men were about to leap from their 
bunks when Olafsen started forward a step, 
crying, “No, no! No, no! I not mean 
to kill you, Otto! I—I—I—-Oh, God, God ! 
mercy, mercy!” and, wheeling about, he 
tore out of the fo’c’s’le as though it were a 
tank infested with sharks. 

After him sprang the two; the boy, nigh 
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‘*1 NOT MEAN TO KILL you, oTTO! 


scared out of his wits, at their heels. Along 
the deck they went in the wake of the 
but the fear of death— 
supposed something 
added to the fright- 


running Norwegian ; 
the devil, that awful 
from beyond the grave 
ful spur which we term a murderer’s con- 
science, lent him a speed they could never 


attain. When they gained the three-step 
ladder up to the little poop a heavy splash 
sounded on the comparatively quiet night. 
On the poop the “old man” stood like one 
transfixed, his pipe in his right hand and his 
gaze endeavouring to scan all directions at 
once. 

Aft at the wheel stood the helmsman, 
wonder and stupefaction written on his face. 
Olafsen had darted by them as a dolphin 
before a shark, and ere they knew who or 
what had torn past he had taken a flying 
leap over the taffrail. Consternation pre- 
cluded all efforts to save him, even had 
there been nothing else to prevent our doing 
so. When we, collectively, had gained a full 
knowledge of what had happened the place 
where Olafsen had disappeared was far astern. 
Nevertheless, our vessel was speedily brought 
to the wind, then put about and tacked 








again ; but no signs of the Norwegian could 
we find. After the necessary explanations 
had been given the skipper, of course, 
soundly reprimanded the practical jokers. 
Yet this did net explain away Olafsen’s 
reason for his terrible act. The latter came 
at daybreak, when the “old man” took 
possession of the dead man’s chest and other 
belongings. Then it was that the secret came 
out. There, in a little “ ditty ”-box, securely 
locked and hidden away at the bottom of his 
chest, was a scrawled confession that he, in a 
moment of jealous passion, had taken the life 
of a fellow-creature. It was apparently one of 
those hot-blooded love-stories that are the 
curse of some lives ; its details were lost in 
the past, and we had but the bare fact, just 
as our log-book gave account of his death: 
“Committed suicide on the night of June 
23rd, 18—; latitude, 44°8 N.; longitude, 
7°15 W.” 

Such was the most outstanding result of a 
piece of sea superstition known to me. Yet 
in the course of some years afloat I became 
acquainted with many superstitious incidents 
as interesting, though luckily not so tragic, as 
the one above related. 





The Other End of the Wires. 
A MONOLOGUE. 


By M. WALTER-THOMAS. 


(Present time, about one o'clock in the day. A 
comfortable study, with a telephone above 
the writing-desk. Enter HiLpa, with three 
unopened letters in her hand.) 

Hitpa: I do so hate the midday post ; 
it always brings such stupid letters : things 
that aren’t worth reading and have to be 
answered. Oh, dear! Mme. Corder’s nasty 
long envelope. (Ojens a letter.) Goodness, 
six guineas for that hideous thing that I wore 
once, and then sent straight off to the 
Horrocks for their jumble sale! Who’s this 
from? (Opens another.) Ah! Clara, she 
generally writes a lot of gossip. (eads.) 
“ Dearest Hilda .... um what a 
nice tennis-party they had....um.... 
young Findlater from your father’s office ”— 
so she’s met Harry 
Findlater !—“ quite a 
handsome boy!” — 
nasty, patronizing girl 

erie, 2? 

Belle has had such 

lovely wedding - pre- 

sents, and all her 

dresses from Jones 

and Hood can’t be 

distinguished from 

Worth”... . horrid 

suburban frocks! .. . 

“ party at the Shorters’ 

. young Findlater 

most attentive to me, 

so I talked to him 

about your people. 

He seems to know 

you well... . um 

Your loving 
How horrid 

discussed by 

I am sure she 


Clara.” 
to be 
Clara ! 
said all the disagree- 
able things she could 
think of about me! 
(Sits in a pensive atti- 


tude.) Dear, dear! 
What if he really is in 
love with her? How 
horrid! I did think 


he was getting so 


nice ; but that’s the way with men so often. 
They sit by you, and suddenly grow sym- 
pathetic and confidential, and then burst out 
with the news that they are desperately in 
love with—your best friend! Of course, if 
Harry did propose, father and mother would 
be wild, and there would be a regular fight 
—so stupid! as if it mattered his not having 
any money, when father has plenty, and does 
nothing but buy stupid shares and things 
with it. (Zxamines third letter.) Why, 
whom is this from ? Whom ¢sit from? I shall 
find out by opening it, I suppose. (eads.) 
““My Dear Miss Gerald,—lI have tried, and 
tried, and tried.” Why, what on earth——? 
(Zurns over to the signature.) “ Harry Find- 
later.” (jumps up, kissing the letter.) Oh! 


Qa Waliiga Mill- 
al > 


** SO SHE'S MET HARRY FINDLATER ! 
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you darling! so you really bave written: I 
wonder what else? (eads.) “I have tried, 
and tried, and tried to get a chance of speak- 
ing to you, but you w/#// always talk of general 
things, and I can’t tell you.” Stupid! you 
sat by me last Tuesday all through that 
musical At Home, and talked about tortoises ! 
(Reads.) “So I am writing to tell you, 
unless you know it already, which I think 
you must.” Oh! how men worry round a 
point, instead of coming to it. (Reads to her- 
self, smiling.) But when they do come to it, 
how nicely they put it! (Reads.) “When you 
get this by the midday post, I shall be mad with 
anxiety to know your answer, so as a member 
of the S.P.C.A.”—Cruelty to Animals ?—“ I 
think it your duty to let me know at once. 
Do telephone down to the office ; your father 
will be having his lunch—please do, there’s 
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telephone.) Yes, the midday post is just in— 
Yes, I have had some letters. ( 70 the audience.) 
What am I to say? (Zo the telephone.) No, 
I haven’t read them all, only one or two. 
(Zo the audience.) Just saved myself! (Zo 
the telephone.) Why should you be con 
cerned about my letters, Mr. Findlater ?—Is 
father there ?—Not come back yet from 
lunch ?--Oh, is that all? Good morning, 
Mr. Findlater. (Sz¢tches off. Sinks down 
in a chair with a sigh of relief.) Well, what 
a trying conversation! Dreadful boy, to ring 
up for an answer like that! Such an up-to- 
date idea! Let’s see, how was it done 
before? Laurence spoke to father first ; then 
father spoke to mother; then father and 
mother sent for Aunt Jane; then father and 
mother and Aunt Jane sent for Laurence and 
spoke to him ; and, at last, after about a fort- 














“THEN FATHER AND MOTHER AND AUNT JANE 


” Cheek! Telephone, 
indeed! The imperiousness of modern 
young men! Let him come round sub- 
missively this evening !-—-oh, bother, I am 
going out to the Drummonds’ to-morrow—I 
shall go to Ley for a week—I wonder when 
he can. (TZelephone bell rings in the room.) 
Ah ! someone at the telephone. (Adjusts the 
tubes, and speaks into it.) Yes—Yes—Yes, 
I’m Miss Gerald. Oh! it’s Mr. Findlater ; 
good morning, Mr. Findlater. (Zo the 
audience.) Dreadfully embarrassing! (Zo the 


SENT FOR LAURENCE AND SPOKE TO HIM.” 


night, Laurence was allowed to speak to me, 


and mother told me what to say. Why, Harry 
has no idea how long these things take! 
Expects me to telephone yes or mo as soon 
as I have read his letter. I couldn’t answer 
all at once ; besides, I shall have to explain 
why I can’t, and then be persuaded into it, 
and then I shall have to persuade father and 
mother, and then I shall have to quarrel 
with Harry, and then make it up and 
have a present —I think I should like 
sapphires: diamonds are getting common ; 
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besides, I had them last time —then I 
shall have to tell Clara, and be properly 
engaged.—Why, it will take weeks ; and 
he thinks I can do it all by telephone 
while father is finishing his lunch. Good- 
ness! is he still at the other end of the 
wires? He will hold on to them like a bull- 
dog till father comes in and finds him—I 
must say something. (Rings up.) Are you 
there? ... Are youthere?... (Zo the 
audience.) How tiresome ! it is the exchange. 
(To the telephone.) 1 want 130404 — Mr. 
Gerald’s office, 130404—No. 0404, not 04 
only — 130404— 130404. (Zo the audience.) 
What idiot is at the other end of this? (Zo 
the telephone.) Oh, is that you, Mr. Find- 
later >—I beg your 
pardon ?—Yes, I’ve 
read my letters — 
Yes, I’ve read yours, 
Mr. Findlater—I 
really couldn’t give 
you an answer now 
—It was quite a 
shock; I never 
dreamt fora 
moment — I don’t 
think it’s any use- 
I said I don’t think 
it's any use — No, 
I’m not cruel; I’m 
only wondering what 
father would say— 
No, you are not to; 
do you hear, Harry 
Mr. Findlater, I 
mean—you are not 
to say a word to 
father. JZ must tell 
him; quite at the 
end of dinner. Now, 
don’t say a word to 
him — but I can’t 
give you an answer, 
Mr. Findlater, 
now—No; I’m going out this evening— 
No; I am going to the country for a few 
days to-morrow—Oh ! no, I couldn’t write 
about . . . . about things like that, it would 
be horrid—Well, I know father will begin by 
saying—When I tell him, of course—Well, 
tell him I want him to let me be engaged to 
you. (Zo the audience.) .There now! I’ve 
practically said ‘yes’ already when I didn’t 
mean to do it for weeks... ... (With a 
little shriek: to the telephone.) Oh, Harry, 
don’t make those dreadful noises! They 
must sound all over the office—No, I won’t 
say it down the tube; it’s idiotic—No; I 
Vol. xxiii.—565. 


“OH, HARRY, DON'T MAKE THOSE DREADFUL NOISES!” 
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won’t !—How can you be so silly ?—Very 
well, “ I promise, Harry, darling ”—does that 
satisfy you ?>—You heard quite well ; I’m not 
going to repedt it. 

A Voice OvtsipE: Hilda! Hilda! 

Hi.pa (hanging up the tube): Oh, there’s 
mother calling me! All right, I am coming 
now. (Goes to the door and calls.) They're 
in the right-hand top small drawer of the 
chest of drawers in the spare room—No, 
right-hand small drawer—Very well. (Comes 
back.) I do wish I had not let Harry guess 
I would accept him at once. I really think 
I had better write to him—it is more digni- 
fied, and I can be much more indefinite. I 
don’t want him to think I am ready to jump 
into his arms if he 
only holds them 
open. Yes, I weil 
write. (Seats herself 
at a table and opens 
a writing-case.) No, 
not that fancy paper, 
it would look as if 
I were so fond of 
him. Ah, a sheet 
with the crest, then 
he shall just see—— 
(Writes.) “ Dear 
Mr. Findlater”- 
Well, I have been 
calling him Harry 
all the time. (Zears 
up the sheet.) “ My 
dear Mr. Findlater.” 
(Stops writing and 
shakes her stylo- 
graphic pen.) Now, 
I do believe Wilson 
has been using my 
stylograph, horrid 
thing! (Knocks her 
elbow on the table, 
etc.) I shall have 
to go and fill the 
( Writes.) There, now, it 
( Zears 


stupid thing. 
has simply sfa¢ all over the paper. 
up the sheet.) Oh! dear, there isn’t another 


crested sheet left. I am sure Wilson uses 
it. (Réses.) I wonder if Harry is at the 
telephone all the time. Oh! well, he’s all 
right.—But father will be coming in from 
his lunch.. What’s the time? (Consults 
watch.)' Bother! stopped! Oh! dear, I 
wish there was.a cinematograph down to 
the office. Perhaps I had better ring up 
and advise him ‘to go back to his work, 
or father will come in and find him. Be- 
sides, I do so want to know exactly 
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what Clara Fry said to him about me. 
(Rings up.) Are you there ?—Are you there ? 
(Zo the audience.) Yes, I do believe he has 
been waiting for me. (Zo the telephone.) 
Yes, it’s Hilda—Clara Fry wrote to me this 
morning, Harry, and said she had met you, 
and that you paid a great deal of attention to 
her, and flirted with her, and I do think it 
was horrid of you, after the way you laughed 
at her last summer and imitated her serve 
at tennis.—What? You're not talking dis- 
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office like a bear with a sore head, and I mean 
to simply devour him with niceness when he 
comes home to tea.—It’s all for your sake, 
Harry—Do you think you could fee/ a kiss 
down the tube, dear, if you put your lips there 
instead of your ear? (Zo the audience, with 
a scream.) Oh!—“ Whom are you talking 
all this confounded twaddle to?” Oh! it’s 
not Harry at the telephone. (Zéstening.) Now 
someone is saying, “Will you go back to 
your work, Findlater, instead of hanging 

















“WILL VOU GO RACK TO YOUR WORK, FINDLATER?” 


tinctly.—Why didn’t you say anything the 
other evening, when I sent father off to the 
Lyceum early by putting the clock on an 
hour ?—Harry, when did you begin to think 
you would like to—to—well, to write the 
sort of letter you did write to me ?—What ? 
You do talk so softly—You don’t really like 


Clara, do you? She thinks every man is in 
love with her.—Is father cross to-day ?. Don’t 
let him have any complaints and things, 
because sometimes he comes back from the 


, 


about the telephone?” “Whom am I talking 
this confounded twaddle to?” (springing 
from the tube in consternation). It’s father! 
Oh, it’s father at the other end of the wires! 
What shall I do? (hurrying back to the 
telephone). 1 must explain. Oh! I can? 
explain! What did I say about a bear with 
a sore head? I can’t think of anything except 
to run and tell mother all about it, and make 
her explain to father to-night! (Zxit ver) 
hurriedly.) 








From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 


LXXII. 
(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


SOMETIMES, as when one 
night last Session the Irish mem- 
bers, blundering into open conflict 
with the Chair, were carried out 
by the police v7 e¢ armis, we hang our heads 
and murmur that the Mother of Parliaments 
exceeds all her children in disgraceful con- 
duct. There is, therefore, a certain comfort 
in contemplating the Austro-Hungarian 
Reichsrath. That occasionally excels all else 
on the same lines, not excepting a meeting 
of Irish members in Committee Room 
No. 15 rehearsing proceedings in a Home 
Rule Parliament. 

Mr. Biggar once made a speech four hours 
long —four hours all but ten minutes. This 
achievement beats the record in the House 
of Commons. Mark Twain 
tells me that four years ago, 
when he was sojourning in 
Vienna, he attended a sit- 
ting of the Reichsrath 
which lasted for thirty- 
three hours, during 
which a member 
spoke for twelve 
hours. Mr. Biggar’s 
achievement was 
made possible by the 
dreary, sometimes 
inaudible, reading of 
a Blue-book. The 
German _ deputy’s 
speech was, accord- 
ing to the American 
stranger in the gal- 
lery, a skilfully-con- 
structed argument 
supported by felici- 
tous illustrations. 

The occasion 


COMFORT 
FROM 
VIENNA. 


was an attempt by the 
Government to advance by an imperatively 
necessary stage a Bill continuing the settle- 


ment between Austria and Hungary. The 
Opposition resolved to bring about a crisis by 
obstruction, and the deputy’s twelve-hour 
monologue was a contribution towards that 
end. The main body of the Opposition 
obliged with a running commentary, in 
which such phrases as “contemptible cub,” 
“‘ word-of-honour-breaker,” ‘“ Jew,” “ East 
German offal - tub,” ‘ scoundrel,” “ black- 
guard,” and even our own “ Judas ”-—signal 
for an ever-memorable row on the floor of the 
House of Commons—were flung about. The 
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President being of Polish birth was in com- 
parative intervals of silence saluted as “ Polish 
dog.” One prominent member invented a 
new legislative process. Each member of 
the Reichsrath is provided with a desk with 
a removable cover that may at will be 
extended. Withdrawing this, the member 
began beating the lid on the top of his desk, 
an example speedily followed, with deafening 
results. 
Meanwhile the hapless President 
contributed to the uproar the 
impotent ringing of his bell. He 
has absolutely no power to order 
the removal of a recalcitrant member, or by 
other means preserve decorum in 
debate. That would be bad enough 
in the House of Commons, still 
imbued, as the majority of its 
members are, 
with respect 
for traditions 
and a whole- 
some fear of 
public opin- 
ion outside. 
With a body 
composed as 
is the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath the 
impotence of the 
Chair is a super- 
fluous invitation to 
disorder. The 425 
deputies who form 
the Chamber are 
drawn from a score 
of States all hating 
each other for love 
of the Emperor. 

In the House of Commons a Welsh mem- 
ber once concluded his speech by a passage 
delivered in his native tongue. Last Session 
an Irish member imitated the flash of humour. 
The Austrian Reichsrath is filled by excit- 
able men srepresenting nations that speak 
eleven distinct languages. Apart from nation- 
alities the various political parties into which 
the Chamber is split—German Nationalists, 
Young Czechs, Progressists, __Clericals, 
Christian Socialists, Social Democrats—each 
fights for its own hand. The only effort in 
which common action may be expected is 
when a row is got up with design to obstruct 
the business of the day. 
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Let us humbly think of these things when 
Mr. Flavin is carried forth by the police, 
or when Mr. W. Redmond gurgles incon- 
sequent but not flattering remarks as he acci- 
dentally catches sight of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Lord Onslow tells me 
IRRE- a charming story of 
PRESSIBLE. his experience as 
Governor of New 
Zealand. Visiting a remote dis- 
trict, he entered the village hall 
with intent to perform whatever 
function was to the fore. As he 
stepped on the platform the 
familiar strains of “ God Save the 
Queen” greeted Her Maijesty’s 
representative. The whole audi- 
ence rose to their feet, the 
Governor and the magnates on 
the platform also standing in 
reverential attitude. The sound 
of the instrument was unfamiliar 
in this connection. ‘The music 
was not uplifted from a drum and 
fife band or wrung out of a barrel- 
organ, though its strains some- 
what resembled those emitted by 
that instrument of torture. 
When the tune had been got 


through, the gathering on the 


platform and in the body of 

the hall rustled into their seats. SudJenly, 
to the consternation of everybody, there was 
an ominous click, and “God Save the 
Queen ” started again from the commence- 
ment. Thinking there was some mistake the 
audience rose again, respectfully standing till 
the second round was concluded. Again re- 
seating themselves, the click was repeated, 
and so was “God Save the Queen.” 

This was too much, and none knew how 
much more there might be. The anguished 
Mayor diving under the table produced a 
large box which he handed to a fellow- 
townsman, who, wrapping a tablecloth round 
it, hurried from the room. 

It was a musical-box, thoughtfully provided 
for the occasion. The machinery had got 
out of order, and being wound up it was 
bound to play the same tune till the springs 
ran out. Indeed, before the bearer reached 
the door the click was heard, followed by 
“God Save the Queen,” the muffled tones, 
struggling under the tablecloth, dying away 
in the distance. 

I remember a somewhat similar 
accident ruffling the temper of 
the late Duke of Teck. He was 
present at one of the City Com- 
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panies’ dinners, I think it was the Needle. 
makers’, and it fell to his lot to propose the 
health of the Queen. Rising in fine form, 
the Duke, uplifting his glass, said: “ Gentle- 
men, I give you a toast to the health of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen.” 

He paused a moment with 
glass uplifted, looking with gra- 
cious smile round the crowded 
tables. The watchful bandmaster 
in the gallery, concluding that 
was all, gave the signal, and the 
band vigorously played “God 
Save the Queen.” 

I never saw the Duke so angry. 
Turning towards the gallery he 
shouted “No! no!” shaking his 
fist at the back of the band- 
master. That was the worst of it. 
Theconductor’s back being turned 
and the bandsmen diligently keep- 
ing their eye on his dé¢on, some 
moments elapsed before they 
realized the situation and abruptly 
stopped the tune. 

Then the Duke continued what 
proved to be a speech of excep- 
tional elaboration, evolved in the 
study at White Lodge. But it 
never quite recovered from the 
shock that almost killed it at its birth. 

It is among things not gene- 
rally known that the Nasmyth 
hammer of the House of 
“Commons, which can split a 
massive steel bar or crack a walnut, minutely 
orders the scale of payment for soldiers when 
billeted upon licensed victuallers in pur- 
suance of the Army Act. The prices are 
scheduled in the Army Bill, which is renewed 
every year. For lodging and attendance in 
houses where a hot meal is furnished the 
soldier pays a maximum sum of 4d. a night. 
For the hot meal (the component parts 
whereof are sternly specified in Part I. of 
the second schedule of the Army Act) 
1s. 34%4d. is allowed. That seems pretty 
liberal, but the average is struck with break- 
fast, for which only 1 %4d. is paid. Where no 
hot meal is furnished, 4d. a day may be 
charged. This payment includes candles, 
vinegar, salt, use of fire, and the necessary 
utensils for dressing and eating the soldier's 
meat. 

On the higher scale the allowance per day 
for a soldier foots up to 1s. gd. per head. 
Exactly the same sum per diem is allowed for 
the soldier’s horse. For that sum he (the horse) 
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is to have rolb. of oats, r2lb. of hay, and 
8lb. of straw, and his master must see that 
he gets it. For an officer the maximum 
charge for lodging and attendance is 2s. a 
night. Officers are left to make their own 
arrangements with respect to their food. 
There are other curious 
A CRISIS things about the Army 
AVERTED. Act. According to the 
Constitution it is against 
the law to raise or keep a standing 
army within the United Kingdom in 
time of peace unless it be with the 
consent of Parliament. So jealous is 
the Legislature on the subject that it 
will give such consent for no longer 
a period than twelve months. The 
Act passed last Session remains in 
force in the United Kingdom, the 
Channel Islands, and the Isle of 
Man up to the 3oth day of April. 
If before that date the Act be 
not renewed, chaos would come. 
The Army being an illegal insti- 
tution, the chains of discipline 
would be snapped. ‘Tommy 


Atkins, like his colonel, would 
revert to the state of a simple 
citizen, might walk out of bar- 


racks and go home to tea, none 
daring to make him afraid. 

In the general muddle of 

business in the House of Commons last 
Session the renewal of the Army Act was 
run perilously close to the ultimate possible 
date, and the Twelve o’Clock Rule had to be 
suspended in order to make sure of carrying 
it through at a particular sitting. 
There is nothing so precious as 
the kindness of an old friend. 
When Mr. John Morley was 
approaching his great task, the 
record of the life of Mr. Gladstone, one of 
his old Cabinet colleagues cheered him with 
assurance of success. But he felt constrained 
to make conditions. 

“Don’t touch the ecclesiastical side 
of Gladstone, because you have no 
sympathy with it. Don’t deal with his 
finance, because you know nothing 
about it. Avoid all reference to his 
Home Rule campaign, because you 
know too much. These conditions 
observed, you'll make an interesting, 
valuable contribution to biography.” 

With reference to some- 
THE GREAT thing written about the 

SEAL. Great Seal in a former 

number a_ correspondent 
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sends me an interesting and authoritative 
note. “The Seal in use at the time you 
wrote,” he tells me, “ was not the one made 
for the late Queen on her accession. A new 
pair of dies were made somewhere about 
1860, and I believe (but am not sure) another 
new pair about the time of the 
assumption of the title Empress of 

India, about 1876. Further, there is 

no collection of Great Seals in the 

Tower or elsewhere. There is, I 
believe, a complete collection of 
impressions of the Seals of all the 
English monarchs in the British 
Museum ; but the original Seals (the 

dies) were in former times damasked 

by being broken to pieces with a 

smith’s hammer in the presence of 

the King, the fragments becoming 

the property of the Keeper for the 

time being. In more recent times 

the damasking has been done by a 

gentle tap with a hammer adminis- 

tered by the Sovereign, the Seal 
itself becoming the perquisite 
of the Keeper, who is the Lord 
Chancellor. Damasked Great 
Seals have generally been set in 
salvers, one pair of dies serving for 
two salvers. References to such 
salvers will be found in the wills 
of several deceased Chancellors. 
“* Another perquisite of the Keeper of the 
Great Seal is the crimson silk purse in which 
the Seal is kept and borne before the Chan- 
cellor. A new one is provided yearly, and 
the disused ones are retained by the fortu- 
nate Keeper. The frugal wife of Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, in the eighteenth 
century, collected enough purses during her 
husband’s long tenure of the Seals to furnish 
a complete set of hangings for her State bed. 
“The Great Seal which was cast by 
James II. into the Thames was not perma- 
nently lost. It was, after several months, 
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fished by chance out of the river in a fisher- 
man’s net, none the worse for its bath, and 
was damasked in the ordinary course.” 

One of the oldest (of course, I 
mean the most deeply rooted in 
popular affection) of the actresses 
of to-day tells me she has never 
got over the tendency to stage fright. _‘ First 
nights are to her as severe ordeals as they 
were before a long succession marked the 
stages of unvarying triumph. 

It is a fact well known to those of her 
immediate entourage that Queen Victoria, 
after sixty years of public life, never got over a 
feeling of nervousness whenever she took part 
in a public ceremonial. I well remember an 
occasion when Her Majesty capitulated to 
this strange influence. It was on the 
occasion of the opening of the Royal 
Courts of Justice on the 4th of December, 
1882. The stately hall was packed with 
the most distinguished representatives of 


STAGE 
FRIGHT. 


politics, literature, art, science, and society. 
rhe well-ordered ceremonial culminated 
in the moment when the Queen was to 
declare the building open. 

As it approached, those seated close 
by the dais observed Her 
Majesty in a state of pro- 


found unrest. She beckoned 
to the Home Secretary, and 
as he bent over her chair 
addressed him with con- 
siderable animation. The 
impression of those looking 
on was that something 
had gone wrong and 
that Sir William Har- 
court was getting a 
wigging. 1 learned 
afterwards from one 
of the Ministers in 
attendance that what 
happened was that 
the Queen, suddenly 
attacked by access of 
stage fright, sent for 
the Home Secretary, 
told him she was not able to utter the brief 
sentence assigned to her part, and com- 
missioned him to do it in her name. 

Looking back over the files of the Zimes 
I tind the incident thus reported in the 
issue of the 5th December, 1882: “ After a 
moment’s consultation with the Queen, Sir 
William Harcourt said he had Her Majesty’s 
commands to declare the building open.” 
Last Session, dull in most aspects, 
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was little relieved by those flashes 
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of undesigned humour for which a bored 
House is rapturously grateful. I recall one or 
two. InCommittee on the Army Estimates Mr. 
O’ Mara threw the great weight of his opinion 
against the War Office scheme for the defence 
of London by the erection of fortifications. 

“Your Navy is your only defence,” he said. 
“If the Navy temporarily left the seas——” 

What would happen in the event of the 
British Navy being drawn up and absorbed 
in the clouds, or taking to land pursuits, will 
never be known, the burst of laughter that 
broke in on the suggestion preventing the 
prophet from concluding his forecast. 

It was another Irish member who, observ- 
ing the Chief Secretary rising to reply to a 
question on the paper, hurriedly interposed 
with the remark, “I hope the right hon. 
gentleman will not reply till I have put 
another question arising out of his answer.” 

A prolific breeder of bulls is Mr. 
STRAINED W. Redmond. Giving an account 
AFFECTION. Of his conversation with Mr. 
Kruger shortly after he had, 
with patriotic purpose, paid 
him a visit in his Conti- 
nental home, he told how 
the ex-President, learn- 
ing that his visitor 
represented County 
Clare, surmised that 
his constituents were 
not in favour of the 
war against the Boers. 
**T said to him,” Mr. 
Redmond _ reported, 
““* Why, Mr. President, 
if you were to come to 
County Clare the 
people would hug you 

to death.’” 
What reply Oom 
Paul made to this en- 
ticing description of 
the fate that awaited 
him in County Clare 
was not included in 
Mr. Redmond’s 
narrative. We know, however, the wary ex- 

President didn’t go. 

Of another kind of unconscious 
humour was a parenthetical sen- 
tence in one of Mr. Lough’s not 
infrequent contributions to debate 
on current topics. The pink of courtesy, the 
member for Islington is ornately deferential 
to his audience, even when it is crying 
“Vide, ’vide, vide!” Having on this par- 
ticular occasion set forth his argument at 
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some length, he remarked: “If I may, with 
the permission of the Committee for one 
moment, go outside 3 

A hearty cheer welcomed the suggestion. 
Members knew that if Mr. Lough left the 
House, even for a moment, the Chairman 
would call on another member. The 
pleasing prospect was but short lived. 
Mr. Lough did not mean to be taken 
literally. He merely proposed to enlarge 
his pastures, temporarily stray- 
ing beyond the boundary of the 
subject before the Committee. 
It is so long since 
Lord Cork came 
into his earldom 
that people have 
forgotten he once sat in the 
House of Commons. Of that 
episode his lordship preserves 
vivid memory. 
Talking about 
the proposed 
alteration of the 
sitting of the 
House so as to 
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have a fixed 
dinner-hour, Lord Cork tells 
me that fifty years ago, when 


he was a member, there was no 
such thing as dining on the 
premises. This for the sufficient 
reason that there was no accom- 
modation. Between half - past 
seven and eight members went off to dine at 
home, at their club, or at a friend’s house. 
Meanwhile the interval was the recognised 
opportunity for young members to@flesh their 
maiden swords. The period was not in- 
spiriting, and was seldom attended by a 
quorum. 

At the present time what is known as the 
dinner-hour fully shares the characteristic of 
dulness and the benches are equally desolate. 
lo attempt a count-out proves irresistible to 
mischievous members. Mr. Joseph Gillis 
Biggar, preserving native habits of dining at 
one o’clock and taking a high tea about 
seven, was accustomed, at the conclusion of 
his meal, to hover about the dining-rooms 
waiting till the tables were crowded and, for 
choice, the fish about to be served. The 
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soup might keep hot. The fish handed 
round in portions would seriously suffer by a 
quarter of an hour's delay. The moment 
thus chosen, Mr. Biggar returned to the 
House and moved a count. Of course a 
quorum was forthcoming, but the Saxon had 
been hurried at his meal and his fish 
was spoiled. 

In the days when Lord Cork sat in the 
Commons a count moved in the dinner- 
hour would inevitably succeed, 
since there was no dining-room 
and no reserve of members. 
Accordingly it became a point of 
honour that no count should be 

moved between eight 
and ten o’clock. At ten 
o’clock, when members 
streamed in from 
dinner, the real business 
of the sitting began, and 
was carried on far into 
the night. 

Within my _ recollec- 
tion of the House of 
Commons, which falls 
twenty years short of 
Lord Cork’s, it was still 
the custom for the big 
men to reserve their 
appearance till after the 
dinner-hour. Mr. Dis- 
raeli and Mr. Gladstone 
faced each other across 

the table at the close of a big debate. 
One rose between half-past ten and eleven, 
spoke for an hour and a half or two hours, 
and was followed by the other, addressing 
an excited and crowded House at equal 
length. 

The introduction of the Twelve o’clock 
Rule changed all that. It has now come to 
pass that, with increasingly rare exceptions, 
the leaders of debate on either side work off 
their speeches before the dinner-hour. This 
is made possible by the modern rule fixing 
the meeting of the House an hour earlier 
than was the custom in Disraeli’s days. 
Earlier speaking has the advantage, to which 
statesmen are fully alive, that it insures a 
fuller report in the country papers and more 
deliberate consideration in leading articles. 





The Humorous Artists of America.—l/., 
By Tuomas E. Curtis. 


[Attention is drawn to the fact that the present series of articles on the Humorous Artists of the World 
have already dealt with English artists in January, 1902; with those of Germany in April, 1901 ; 


and with those of France in December, 1901.] 


=| NE who knows him says that 
“Zim” is the “ Mark Twain” of 
picturedom. “ His figures, while 
always broadly comic and some- 


stacks of originals. “Zim” himself is the 
last person in the world to estimate their 
quality over-highly. “I may have made some 
good drawings at some time or other,” he 


writes; “but I am certain that I have 
made some exceedingly bad ones. At the 
present moment,” he adds, 
“1 cannot recall any par- 
ticular drawing of my own 
manufacture which I 
might point to with pride.” 

“Zim ”—his real name 
is Eugene Zimmerman, 
and he lives at Horse- 
heads, New York — was 
born in Basle, Switzerland, 
and spent his boyhood in 
Alsace. In 1871, at the 
age of nine, he went to 
America and _ obtained 
employment as a pastry- 
cook at seventy-five cents 
per week. “I attribute 
the greater part of my 
success as an artist,” he 
says, “to the experience 
gained in the cellar of that 
bakery. There, during the 
small hours of the morning, by candle-light, 
I used to execute marvellous designs in 
frosting, or model in dough such realistic 
images that people, after purchasing, would 
hate to destroy them. When people wanted 
food they went elsewhere.” After “ Zim” 
was discharged he worked for a sign-painter. 
Art had him fast in her clutches, and the 


times grotesquely exaggerated, are 
nevertheless truly artistic caricatures of actual 
types, selected with fine 
humorous discrimination.” 
With much of this 
everyone who knows Mr. 
Zimmerman’s work will 
agree, but the statement 
that his drawings are 
‘‘ sometimes ” exaggerated 
is a modification of the 
actual truth. Grotesque 
exaggeration appears to 
be the dominant quality, 
if not the essence, of 
“Zim’s” style—-at least, 
after looking over some 
hundreds of this fertile 
artist’s sketches, we have 
found but one or two in 
which that quality was 
absent—and truth com- 
pels us to add that they 
were not by any means 
the best examples of “ Zim’s” skill. 
“Zim” is one of the best-known humorists 
in the United States, and his admirers are 
counted by thousands and tens of thousands. 
Week after week, for the past fifteen years, 
he has turned out drawings in numbers that 
would make many of our English artists 
stand in amazement could they but see his 
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A Pernicious Invention.—Mrs. O'Toole : “ They do say, Pathrick, thot there's a new baby born iv'ry toime th’ clock ticks. 
Mr. O'Toole : “* Thin bad luck t’ th’ haythen thot invinted clocks.’ 
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boy’s time was now spent in 
the decoration of wood for 
the benefit of quacks and 
their potent pills. 

“An uncle of mine ”—we 
quote “ Zim’s ” own words— 
“brought some sketches to 
New York with him and 
showed them to Keppler, of 
Puck. They happened to 
need an office-boy, bootblack, 
janitor, and artist combined, 
so they gave me a chance. I 
worked there for two years, 
and what I know of litho- 


graphy I gained under the eye of Keppler. 
When _/udge changed hands I went with Gillam 
to that paper, and I’ve been there ever since.” 





I 


“Zim” works with 
remarkable quickness. 

lis characters are all 
drawn from life, and 
include everybody 
worth pencilling in the 
great Republic—lIrish- 
men, cowboys, “coons,” 
Jews, bootblacks, 
farmers, and others too 
numerous to mention. 
cannot call his 
work refined, for the 
types he deals with lack 
refinement, and one can 
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only regret the haste shown 
in many of his published 
drawings—a haste doubtless 
caused by the undiminished 
demand for his sketches. 
“Zim” is well known as a 
book - illustrator. He has 
illustrated articles and books 
by “Bill Nye” and James 
Whitcomb Riley, and a col- 
lection of his own drawings 
has been published. He is 


very popular—a born fun- 
maker with a splendid capa- 
city for hard work. 

In our last article we made a passing 
reference to the “ Taylor-made girl.” It is 
now our pleasure to look upon the face of 


him who made her. 
Charles J. Taylor has 
been called the Ame- 
rican du Maurier, and 
in more senses than 
one the title is correct. 
His men and women 
are real types. His 
work is refined and 
truthful. His draughts- 
manship is_ graceful 
and talented, and his 
black-and-white work 
possesses a real artistic 
value. He ranks with 
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J passing fad. His skit on the tailor- 
ba ys made girl has made his name known 


hee S from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
AS Ss . ; 
AALS and his maturer work, in colour, 


gam = has:_ given him an 2°~"red_ position 
rc = in American at 


9 Mr. C. J. Taylor was born in 
New York in 1853, and was edu 
cated in the public schools. He 
graduated from the Columbia Col 
lege Law School in 1874, and then 
studied art at the National Aca 
demy of Design, the Art Students’ 
League, and in London and Paris. 
For the last three years he has 
turned his attention to colour, and 
has exhibited twice in the “Salon,” 
and in the American section of the 
Paris Exposition of 1g00. Mr. 
Taylor has illustrated over thirty 
books, including the works of H. C. 
Bunner, an American short story 
writer and poet, and has made over a 
thousand drawings for Puck, which 
he joined in 1883, and of which 
paper he is now a part-owner. He 
Mr: Gnserasoa Gozees “itor Wr any nies taby-cuiness yet?" was a boy on Harper's staff in 1867, 
DRAWN BY C. J. TAYLOR FOR “ PUCK.” and has worked for many of the best 
American papers and magazines. 
the comic artists by virtue of his satires on We may here add that one of the papers 
the fashionable set of New York, and by the for which Taylor worked was the New York 
delightful manner in which he pricks the Daz/y Graphic—a journal which numbered 
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Mr. Newcome (examining the grocery bill, one item of which is “tea, thirty shillings,” reprovingly): ‘‘ My dear, we can never 
use so much tea before it spoils.’ 
Mrs. Newcomb : “I know it ; but you haven't seen the dear litt'e china plate I got for buying so much. It’s worth at least 
a shilling. Besides, the tea we don’t use we can throw away.” 
DRAWN BY C. J. TAYLOR FOR “ JUDGE.” 
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among itscontributors nearly 
all the famous black-and- 
white artists of the present 
day. It was, in fact, a school 
of art, and amongst those 
who now look back upon 
pleasant and beneficial 
associations with it may 
be named De Thulstrup, 
Kemble, Reinhart, E. A. 
Abbey, and A. B.. Frost. 
Taylor’s work on the paper 
gave him standing as one of 
the most promising young 
draughtsmen of the day. 
Mr. T. S. Sullivant is said 
to have discovered humour 
in animals. How long ago 
the discovery took place, or 
whether the credit for it be- 
longs entirely to ; 
this facile artist, 7 
is neither here 
nor there; but 
it is interesting 
to note the fact 
that the past two 
or three years has 
witnessed a dis- 
tinct innovation 
in American 
humorous art — 
namely, the in- 
troduction of the 
animal who 
thinks and says 
funny things. We 
are, indeed, en- 
tirely at a loss to 
describe in words 
the characteristic 
quality of these 
new drawings, 
and are content 
to let the fore- 
going description 
go for what it is 
worth. Kipling 
evolved a new 
literature of ani- 
mal-speech, and 
from him the 
rtists may have 
got the idea of 
a new possibility 
in pictorial fun. 
Who knows ? 
Sullivant has 
been called the 
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MR. T. S. SULLIVANT. 


From a Photo. by Phillips, Philadelphia. 


DRAWN BY T. S. SULLIVANT FOR 


OuGut-To-MosiLe.—“ Yes, hang it all, I'm stuck! And the maker of 
this thing said it was a good hill-climber !" 
“* Mebbe he meant it wuz good fer climbin’ daown hill.” 
“LIFE.” 
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“invader of the jungle, the 
exponent of cannibals and 
heathens and all sorts of 
untamed creatures.” ‘This 
refers, of course, to some of 
his early work. At a later 
period he has shown delight 
in drawing old people in 
peaceful vocations, and his 
characters have the merit of 
always looking as though 
they belong to the scenes 
in which they are placed. 
It is a theory of Mr. Sulli- 
vant’s that the main thing in 
comic work is to amuse 
oneself, and the funniest 
drawing is the one that 
makes its creator laugh the 
hardest. If the theory be 
correct Mr. Sulli- 
vant must have 
had many a 
hearty laugh over 
his peculiar crea- 
tions. 

One marked 
quality of Sulli- 
vant’s art is its 
exaggeration— 
an exaggeration 
that never ap- 
proaches the 
confines of vul- 
garity. His male 
figures, with large 
heads and small 
bodies—some of 
which may be 
seen in our re- 
productions — 
are often exqui- 
sitely funny. His 
technical skill is 
excellently 
shown in the 
drawing on this 
page represent- 
ing farmer, auto- 
mobilist, and 
bicyclist climb- 
ing a hill. One 
knows it to bea 
Sullivant at once. 

Mr. Sullivant 
was born in Col- 
umbus, Ohio, but 
has lived most of 
his life in the 
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CITizEN : 
Boy: “‘ Not a thing! 


East, chiefly in Philadelphia. He writes: “I 
studied at the Philadelphia Academy of Fine 
Arts, and also a little in Germany, where I 
lived two years. ‘Though I have made draw- 
ings for nearly all the humorous publications 
in America, the bulk of my output has 
My first contribution 


appeared in Léfe. 
to that periodical appeared in May, 1888, 
and my drawings have been published in 


it ever since that time. Recently I have 
done a good deal of work for /udge, but 





“Well, my boy, I suppose you know all about the game ?” 
I'm only the umpire.” 
DRAWN BY T. S. SULLIVANT FOR 


“ JuDGE.” 


it was in Zzfe that I made any little 
reputation I may have. I think the best 
thing I ever did was my double page in Zife 
for October roth, tgo1, entitled, ‘ Where, 
O Where, are the Hebrew Children ?’” 
Many will recall the brilliancy of the 
drawing just mentioned—a drawing which 
would lose part of its striking force by the 
reduction necessary for our pages. It was in 
many ways a distinct departure from the style 
which has made Sullivant’s name so notable 
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Tue Granp Preuisroric “ Free-To-Aut” Sreercectiase.—From our collection of rare sporting prints. 


DRAWN BY T. S. SULLIVANT FoR “ 
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Zootocicat : ‘‘ Ma, oh, Ma!” 
** What do you want, Wiggles?” 


“When I get big, am I goin’ t’ be a pocketbook, or a belt, or a bag?” 
DRAWN BY T. S. SULLIVANT FOR “ Lire.” 


in recent years, and gave evidence of a versa- 
tility which promises much for the future. 
The artist, however, works under the difficulty 
of a nerve trouble which in 1896 localized 
itself in his right hand, and for two years 
seriously interfered with his output. In 
common with all English lovers of the best 
American humorous work we wish him many 
years of steady and suc- 


ton University in 1899, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1g01. Mr. Adamson made his 
reputation with a book called “College Girls,” 
based on his Princeton experiences, and has 
proved himself to be an artist of genuine 
decorative capabilities. If he is paying that 


penalty of success—a somewhat tiresome 
sameness of subject—it is merely because 





cessful draughtsmanship. 
If the ‘“ Taylor - made 
girl” is celebrated, the 
“Stanlaws girl” is even 
more so. At least, this 
“creation” of Penrhyn 
Stanlaws —a creature of 
fetching flounce and finery 
—has been more popular 
and more talked about 
than that of Taylor. 
Women, in particular, 
appear to be more pleased 
with her than men. She 
Ss pretty, graceful, and 
sometimes suggestive, but 
she can rarely be called 
funny. Often, when the 
artist gets hold of a good 
joke for illustration, his 
work is slightly humorous, 
but there is no hearty laugh 
in it, no side-stirring mirth. 
“ Penrhyn Stanlaws ” is the 
assumed name of Penrhyn 
Stanley Adamson, a young 
Scotch artist, born in 
ldundee in 1877, who first 
went to the United States 
1 1892. He came back 
to London in 1894-96, and 
worked on Zo-Day, as sub- 
editor to Mr. Jerome K. 
lerome. On his return to 
America he worked for 
Life, Judge, Scribner’s, 
Harper's, entering Prince- 





An InFrERENCE.—Miss Highblower: “‘ Strange we have never met before. 
moved in society now for five years. 

Miss Van Antler: ‘‘ Up or down?” 
DRAWN BY_PENRHYN STANLAWS FOR “‘ JUDGE.” 
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Para Hepcenoe (a trifle near-sighted): ‘‘ Well, if here isn’t mamma back 


from town already ! 
DRAWN BY GUS DIRKS FOR 


** juDGE.” 
people like the “Stanlaws 
girl,” and editors will have 
It. 

Two comic artists who 
have come rapidly to the 
front in the past two or 
three years are Mr. Gus 
Dirks and Mr. Arthur 
Young, specimens of whose 
work appear on the last two 
pages of this article. Neither 
can be said to possess a 
fine technique — indeed, 
judging from the standpoint 
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Sampo: “ Say, you bird, get off dis melon. I thought the 
darn thing was gettin’ heavy.’ 


DRAWN BY GUS DIRKS FOK “ JUDGE.” 
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of the best black-and-white 
draughtsmanship, their drawings 
appear crude and amateurish 
—but they possess a fund of 
native humour and the ability 
to create a laugh which cover 
a multitude of technical sins. 
Dirks, since his adoption of 
animal drawings, has come to 
be looked on as a genuine 
“draw” in the comic papers, 
and the amount of his output 
is evidently limited only by lack 
of time. He does not possess 
the subtlety of a Shepherd or 
an Oberlinder in his animal 
work, but he possesses a broad- 
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S.eery Sam: “’Sh--sh—sh! Don't move, Weary. They're 
takin‘ us for the Babes in the Wood.” 


DRAWN BY GUS DIRKS FOR “‘1.1FE.” 

ness of humour which undoubtedly holds 
tremendous attraction for the American 
public. The faults and merits of his work 
are plainly shown in nearly all the drawings 
he makes, and we can understand the point 
of view of him who might call those draw- 
ings “silly” and “far-fetched.” If such 
fault is found it must be found with the 
public. Dirks’s jokes are uniformly good, 
and both editors and public like smart wit, 
even when the accompanying drawings have 
their points of weakness. 

Much the same may be said of Young's 
draughtsmanship. The merit of his work is in 
his ideas, which are consistently funny. We 
get a reminiscence of the late “Chip’s” 
style in many of his drawings, and those who 
remember Bellew’s multitudinous contribu- 
tions to the American comic papers need not 
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When baby sleeps grandpa creeps about without his boots. But when grandpa sleeps—well, that's different. 
DRAWN BY ARTHUR YOUNG FOR “* LIFE.’ 
































Mosegurro: “ Ah, here's the kind of neck I like.” 
DRAWN BY ARTHUR YOUNG FOR “ JUDGE.” 



































“ David Bailey, if you don't go back and demand an apology “* Are you much hurt, David?” 
from that gentleman who just insulted me, you are no “ Ves—(gasping) — but — you — see — I — am — a — gentle- 
gentleman.” man.” 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR YOUNG FOR “LIFE,” 


be told that a successful imitator of “Chip” year has witnessed an improvement in his 
should possess a wide public. Mr. Young’s technique that augurs well for the future of 
work appears mostly in Judge, and the past _ this versatile artist. 






(To be continued.) 









At Sunwich 


By W. W. 


(HAPTER XXII. 
R. NATHAN SMITH, usually 
one of the most matter-of-fact 
men in the world, came out of 
Mr. Swann’s house in a semi- 
dazed condition, and for some 
time after the front door had 
closed behind him stood gaping on the 
narrow pavement. 

He looked up and down the quiet little 
street and shook his head sadly. It was a 
street of staid and substantial old houses ; 
houses which had mellowed and _ blackened 
with age, but whose quaint windows and 
chance-opened doors afforded glimpses of 
comfort attesting to the prosperity of those 
within. In the usual way Mr. Nathan Smith 
was of too philosophical a temperament to 
experience the pangs 
of envy, but to-day 
these things affected 
him, and he experi- 
enced a strange feel- 
ing of discontent 
with his lot in 
life. 

**Some people 
‘ave all the luck,” 
he muttered, and 
walked slowly down 
the road. 

He continued his 
reflections as he 
walked through the 
somewhat squalid 
of his own 

The after- 
noon was wet and 
the houses looked 
dingier than usual ; 
dirty, inconvenient 
little places most of 
them, with a few 
cheap gimcracks 
making a brave show 
as near the window 
as possible. Mr. 
Smith observed 
them with newly- 
opened eyes, and, 
for perhaps the 
thought of the 
of the poor. 

In his own untidy little den at the back of 
the house he sat for some time deep in 


Streets 
quarter. 





his _ life, 
struggles 


first time in 
drawbacks and 
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“*SOME PEOPLE "AVE ALL THE LUCK,’ HE MUTTERED. 
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thought over the events of the afternoon. 
He had been permitted a peep at wealth ; at 
wealth, too, which was changing hands, but was 
not coming his way. He lit his pipe and, 
producing a bottle of rum from a cupboard, 
helped himself liberally. ‘The potent fluid 
softened him somewhat, and a _ half-formed 
intention to keep the news from Mr. Kybird 
melted away beneath its benign influence. 

“ After all, we’ve been pals for pretty near 
thirty years,” said Mr. Smith to himself. 

He took another draught. “ Thirty years 
is a long time,” he mused. 

He finished the glass. “And if ’e don’t 
give me something out of it I'll do ’im as 
much ’arm as I can,” he continued ; and, 
buttoning up his coat, he rose and set out 
in the direction of the High Street. 

The rain had 
ceased and the sun 
was making faint 
efforts to break 
through watery 
clouds. Things 
seemed brighter, 
and Mr. Smith's 
heart beat in re- 
sponse. He was 
going to play the 
part of a benefactor 
to Mr. Kybird; to 
offer him access, at 
any rate, to such 
wealth as he had 
never dreamed of. 
He paused at the 
shop window, and, 
observing through a 
gap in the merchan- 
dise that Mr. Kybird 
was behind the 
counter, walked in 
and saluted him. 

“T’ve got news 
for you,” he said 
slowly ; “ big news.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. 
Kybird, with in- 
difference. 

“Big news,” re- 
peated Mr. Smith, sinking thoughtlessly 
into the broken cane-chair and slowly extri- 
cating himself. “Something that'll make 
your eyes start out of your ’ed.” 

The small black eyes 


— 


question 


in 
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were turned shrewdly in his direction. “I’ve 
‘ad news of you afore, Nat,” remarked Mr. 
Kybird, with simple severity. 

The philanthropist was chilled ; he fixed 
his eyes in a stony stare on the opposite 
wall. Mr. Kybird, who had ever a wholesome 
dread of falling a victim to his friend’s cute- 
ness, regarded him with some uncertainty, 
and reminded him of one or two pieces 
of information which had seriously depleted 
his tll. 

“Banns up yet for the wedding?” in- 
quired Mr. Smith, still gazing in front of 
him with  fathomless 
eyes. 

“They'll be 
next week,” said 
Kybird. 

“ Ah!” said his friend, 
with great emphasis. 
= Well, well.” 

“Wot d’ye mean by 
‘Well, well’?” de- 
manded the other, with 
some heat. 

*T was on’y thinking,” 
replied Mr. Smith, 
mildiy. “ P’r'aps it’s all 
for the best, and I'd 
better ‘old my tongue. 

True love is better than 
money. - After all it 
ain’t my bisness, and I 
shouldn’t get much out of it.” 

“Out of wot, Nat?” inquired 
Mr. Kybird, uneasily. 

Mr. Smith, still gazing 
musingly before him, appeared 
not to hear the question. “ Nice 
after the rain, ain’t it?” he said, 
slowly. 

“It’s all right,” said the other, 
shortly. 

“Everything smells so fresh 
and sweet,” continued his Nature- 
loving friend; ‘all the little 
dicky-birds was a-singing as if their little 
‘arts would break as I come along.” 

““T don’t wonder at it,” said the offended 
Mr. Kybird. 

“And the banns go up next week,” 
murmured the boarding-master to himself. 
“Well, well.” 

“’Ave you anything to say 
demanded Mr. Kybird. 

“Cert’nly not,” replied the other. ‘“ On’y 
don’t blame me when it’s too late, that’s 


1] 
all 


put up 
Mr. 


agin it?” 


at him wrathfully 


Mr. Kybird, staring 
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turned this dark saying over in his mind. 
“Too late for wot ?” he inquired. 

“ Ah!” said Nathan Smith, slowly. “ Nice 
and fresh after the rain, ain’t it? As I come 
along all the little dicky-birds 7 

* Drat the little dicky-birds,” interrupted 
Mr. Kybird, with sudden violence. “If 
you've got anything to say, why don’t you © 
say it like a man?” 

The parlour door opened suddenly before 
the other could reply, and revealed the 
face of Mrs. Kybird. ‘Wot are you two 
a-quarrelling about ?” she demanded. “ Why 

don’t you come in 
side and sit down 
for a bit ?” 


“1 you'vVE GOT ANYTHING TO SAY, WHY DON’T YOU SAY IT LIKE A MAN?” 


Mr. Smith accepted the invitation, and 
following her into the room found Miss 
Kybird busy stitching in the midst of a 
bewildering assortment of brown paper pat- 
terns and pieces of cloth. Mrs. Kybird gave 
him a chair, and, having overheard a portion 
of his conversation with her husband, made 
one or two casual inquiries. 

“T’yve been spending a hour or two at Mr. 
Swann’s,” said Mr. Smith. 

“ And ’ow is ’e?” inquired his hostess, 
with an appearance of amiable interest. 

The boarding- master shook his head. 
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“E’s slipping ‘is cable,” he said, slowly. 
“ E’s been making ’is will, and I was one o’ 
the witnesses.” 

Something in Mr. Smith’s manner as he 
uttered this simple statement made his 
listeners anxious to hear more. Mr. Kybird, 
who had just entered the room and was 
standing with his back to the door holding 
the handle, regarded him expectantly. 

“It’s been worrying ‘im some time,” 
pursued Mr. Smith. “’E ’asn’t got nobody 
belonging to ‘im, and for a long time ’e 
couldn’t think ’ow to leave it. Wot with 
’ouse property and other things it’s a matter 
of over ten thousand pounds.” 

“Good ’eavens!” said Mr. Kybird, who 
felt that he was expected to say something. 

“Dr. Blaikie was the other witness,” 
continued Mr. Smith, disregarding the inter- 
ruption; “and Mr. Swann made us both 
promise to keep it a dead secret till ’e’s gone, 
but out o’ friendship to you I thought I’d 
step round and let you know.” 

The emphasis on the words was unmistak- 
able ; Mrs. Kybird dropped her work and 
sat staring at him, while her husband wriggled 
with excitement. 

“°F ain’t left it to me, I s’pose?” he said, 
with a feeble attempt at jocularity. 

“Not a brass farden,” replied his friend, 
cheerfully. “Not to none of you. Why 
should ’e?” 

“ He ain’t left it to Jack, I s’\pose?” said 
Miss Kybird, who had suspended her work 
to listen 

“No, my dear,” replied the boarding- 
master. “ He’s made ’is will all ship-shape 
and proper, and ’e’s left everything—all that 
‘ouse property and other things, amounting 
to over ten thousand pounds—to a -young 
man becos ’e was jilt—crossed in love a few 
months ago, and becos ’e’s been a good and 
faithful servant to ’im for years.” 

“Don’t tell me,” said Mr. Kybird, des 
perately ; “don’t tell me that ’e’s been and 
left all that money to young Teddy Silk.” 

“Well, I won't if you don’t want me to,” 
said the accommodating Mr. Smith, “ but, 
mind, it’s a dead secret.” 

Mr. Kybird wiped his brow, and red 
patches, due to excitement, lent a little 
variety to an otherwise commonplace face ; 
Mrs. Kybird’s dazed inquiry, “Wot ave we 
a-coming to?” fell on deaf ears ; while Miss 
Kybird, leaning forward with lips parted, 
fixed her eyes intently on Mr. Smith’s face. 

“It’s a pity ’e didn’t leave it to young 
Nugent,” said that gentleman, noting with 
much pleasure the effect of his announce- 
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ment, “ but ’e can’t stand ’im at no price ; ’ 
told me so ’imself. I s’pose young Teddy’! 
be quite the gentleman now, and ’e'll b 
able to marry who ’e likes.” 

Mr. Kybird’ thrust his handkerchief into 
his tail-pocket, and all the father awoke 
within him. “ Ho, will ’e?” he said, with 
fierce sarcasm. “Ho, indeed! And wot 
about my daughter? I ’ave ’eard of such 
things as breach o’ promise. Before Mr. 
Teddy gets married ’e’s got to ’ave a few 
words with me.” 

“°F ’s behaved very bad,” said Mrs. Kybird, 
nodding. 

*’E come ’ere night after night,” said Mr 
Kybird, working himself up into a fury; “’e 
walked out with my gal for months and 
months, and then ’e takes ’imself off as if wi 
wasn’t good enough for ’im.” 

“The suppers ’e’s ’ad ’ere, you wouldn't 
believe,” said Mrs. Kybird, addressing the 
visitor. 

“ Takes ’imself off,” repeated her husband ; 
“takes ’imself off as if we was dirt beneath 
‘is feet, and never been back to give a 
explanation from that day to this.” 

“T’m not easy surprised,” said Mrs 
Kybird, “ I never was from a gal, but I must 
say Teddy’s been a surprise to me. If any 
body ’ad told me ’e’d ha’ behaved like that 
I wouldn’t ha’ believed it; I couldn’t. I’ve 
never said much about it, becos my pride 
wouldn’t let me. We all ’ave our faults, and 
mine is pride.” 

“T shall bring a breach o’ promise action 
agin ‘im for five thousand pounds,” said Mr 
Kybird, with decision. 

“Talk sense,” said Nathan Smith, shortly. 

“Sense!” cried Mr. Kybird. “Is my 
gal to be played fast and loose with like 
that? Is my gal to be pitched over when ’e 
likes? Is my gal ' 

“Wot’s the good o’ talking like that 
me ?” said the indignant Mr. Smith. “The 
best thing you can do is to get ’er married to 
Teddy at once, afore ’e knows of ’is luck.” 

“And when’'ll that be?” inquired 
friend, in a calmer voice. 

“Any time,” said the boarding-master, 
shrugging his shoulders. “ The old gentleman 
might go out to-night, or agin ’e might liv 
on for a week or more. ’E was so weak 'e 
couldn’t ’ardly sign ‘is name.” 

“T ’ope ’e ’as signed it all right,” said M: 
Kybird, starting. 

“‘ Safe as ’ouses,” said his friend. 

“Well, why not wait till Teddy ’as got t! 
money?” suggested Mrs. Kybird, with a know 
ing shake of her head. 
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“ Becos,” said Mr. Smith, in a grating voice, 
“ becos for one thing ’e’d be a rich man then 
and could ‘ave ‘is pick. Teddy Silk on a 
pound or thereabouts a week and ‘eddy 
Silk with ten thousand pounds ’ud be two 
different people. Besides that ’e’d think she 
was marrying ’im for ’is money.” 

“If ’e thought that,” said Mrs. Kybird, 
firmly, “I'd never forgive ’im.” 

“My advice to you,” said Nathan Smith, 
shaking his forefinger impressively, “is to 
get ‘em married on the quiet and as soon as 
possible. Once 
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Mr. Nathan Smith rose, and his eyes were 
almost expressive. He nodded good-night 
to the ladies and crossed to the door. Mrs. 
Kybird suddenly seized him by the coat and 
held him. 

“Don’t be in a ’urry, Nat,” she pleaded. 
“We ain’t all as clever as you are.” 

“Talk about looking a gift-orse in the 
mouth———” began the indignant Mr. Smith. 

“Sit down,” urged Mr. Kybird. “You 
can’t expect us to be as quick in seeing 
things as wot you are.” 





they're tied up 
Teddy can’t ’elp 
‘imself.” 

“Why on the 
quiet ?” demanded 
Mr. Kybird, 
sharply. 

The boarding - 
master uttered an 
impatient exclama- 
tion. “Becos if 
Mr. Swann got to 
ear of it he’d guess 
I'd been blabbing, 
for one thing,” he 
said, sharply, “and 
fcr another, ’e left 
it to "im partly to 
make up for ’is dis- 
appointment — he'd 
been disappointed 
‘imself in ’is 
younger days, so’e 
told me. Suppose 
’e managed to get 














enough strength to 
alter is will?” 

Mr. Kybird shivered. “It takes time to 
get married, though,” he objected. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Smith, ironically, “ it does. 
Get round young Teddy, and then put the 
banns up. ‘Take your time about it, and be 
sure and let Mr. Swann know. Dye think ’e 
wouldn’t understand wot it meant, and spoil it, 
to say nothing of Teddy seeing through it ?” 

“Well, wot’s to be done, then ?” inquired 
the staring Mr. Kybird. 

“Send ’em up to London and ’ave ’em 
married by special license,” said Mr. Smith, 
speaking rapidly—“ to-morrow, if possible ; if 
not, the day after. Go and pitch a tale to 
leddy to-night, and make ‘im understand 
it’s to be done on the strict g.4. ” 

“Special licenses cost money,” said Mr. 
Kybird. “I ’ave ’eard it’s a matter o’ thirty 
pounds or thereabouts.” 


‘MRS. KYBIRD SUDDENLY SEIZED HIM BY THE COAT.” 


He pushed his partly mollified friend into 
his chair again, and taking a seat next him 
began to view the affair with enthusiasm: 
“’Melia shall turn young Nugent off to- 
night,” he said, firmly. 

“That's right,” said the other; “go and 
do a few more silly things like that and we 
shall be ’appy. If you’d got a ’ead instead 
of wot you ‘ave got, you wouldn’t talk of 
giving the show away like that. Nobody 
must know or guess about anything until 
young Teddy is married to ’Melia and got 
the money.” 

“Tt seems something like deceitfulness,” 
said Miss Kybird, who had been listening to the 
plans for her future with admirable composure. 

“It’s for Teddy’s own sake,” said Nathan 
Smith. “ Everybody knows ’e’s half crazy 
after you.” 
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“1 don’t know that I don’t like ’im best, 
even without the money,” said Miss Kybird, 
calmly. ‘Nobody could ‘ave been more 
attentive than ’im. I believe that ’e’d marry 
me if ’e ’ad a hundred thousand, but it looks 
better your way.” 

“ Better all round,” said Nathan Smith, 
with an approving nod. “ Now, Dan’, ’op 
round to Teddy and whistle ‘im back, and 
mind ’e’s to keep it a dead secret on account 
o’ trouble with young Nugent. D’ye twig ?” 

The admiring Mr. Kybird said that he 
was a wonder, and, in the discussion on ways 
and means which followed, sat listening with 
growing respect to the managing abilities 
both of his friend and his wife. Difficulties 
were only mentioned for the purpose of 
being satisfactorily solved, and he noticed 
with keen appreciation that the prospect of a 
ten thousand pound son-in-law was already 
adding to that lady’s dignity. She sniffed 


haughtily as she spoke of “ that Nugent lot”; - 


and the manner in which she promised 
Mr. Smith that he should not lose by his 
services would have graced a duchess. 
“T didn’t expect to lose by it,” said 
the boarding-master, pointedly. “Come 
over and ’ave a glass at the Chequers, 


Dan, and then you can go along and 
see Teddy.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

HE summer evening was 
well advanced when Mr. 
Kybird and his old friend 
parted. The former gentle- 
man was in almost a senti- 
mental mood, and the board- 
ing-master, satisfied that his 
pupil was in a_ particularly 
appropriate frame of mind 
for the object of his visit, re- 
newed his instructions about 
binding Mr. Silk to secrecy, 
and departed on business of 
his own. 

Mr. Kybird walked slowly 
towards Fullalove Alley with 
his head sunk in meditation. 
He was anxious to find Mr. 
Silk alone, as otherwise the 
difficulty of his errand would 
be considerably — increased, 
intelligence being by no means obscured 
by any ungovernable affection for the 
Kybird family. If she was at home he 
would have to invent some pretext for luring 
Teddy into the privacy of the open air. 

The lamp was lit in the front room by the 
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time he reached the house, and the shadows 
of geraniums which had won through several 
winters formed a straggling pattern on the 
holland blind. Mr. Kybird, first making an 
unsuccessful attempt to peep round.the edges 
of this decoration, tapped gently on the door, 
and in response to a command to “Come 
in,” turned the handle and looked into the 
room. To his relief, he saw that Mr. Silk 
was alone. 

“Good evening, Teddy,” he said, with a 
genial smile, as he entered slowly and closed 
the door behind him. “I ’ope I see you 
well ?” 

“T’m quite well,” returned Mr. 
gazing at him with unconcealed surprise. 

“1’m glad to ’ear it,” said Mr. Kybird, in 
a somewhat reproachful voice, “for your 
sake ; for everybody’s sake, though, p’r’aps, 
I did expect to find you looking a little 
bit down. Ah! it’s the wimmen that ave 
the ‘arts after all.” 


Silk, 


Mr. Silk 
coughed. 
“Whet dye 

mean?” he in 

quired, som« 

what puzzled. 
“T came to 
see you, Teddy, 

on a very del! 
Do e——— kit business, ” 
NL said Mr. ky 
bird, taking a 
seat and gazing diffidently at his hat as h 
swung it between his hands; “though, as 
man to man, I’m on’y doing of my dooty 
But if you don’t want to ’ear wot I've got to 
say, say so, and Dan’l Kybird’ll darken your 
door no more.” 

** How can I know whether I want to 


= 


eal 
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t or not when I don’t know wot it is?” 
Mr. Silk, judiciously. 

Mr. Kybird sat biting his thumb-nail, then 
he looked up suddenly. ‘“’Melia,” he said, 
vith an outburst of desperate frankness, 
“Melia is crying ’er eyes out.” 

Mr. Silk, with a smothered exclamation, 
started up from his chair and regarded him 
eagerly. 

“Tf she knew I'd been ’ere,” pursued Mr. 
Kybird, “ she’d———I don’t know wot she 
wouldn’t do. That’s ’er pride; but I’ve got 
my pride too ; the pride of a father’s ’art.” 

“What—what’s she crying about?” in- 
quired Mr. Silk, in an unsteady voice. 

““She’s been looking poorly for some 
time,” continued the veracious Mr. Kybird, 
“and crying. When I tell you that part o’ 
the wedding-dress wot she was making ’ad to 
be taken away from ‘er because o’ the tears 
she dropped on it, you may ‘ave some idea 
of wot things are like. She’s never forgot you, 
Teddy, and it was on’y your quick temper 
that day that made ’er take on with young 
Nugent. She’s got a temper, too, but she 
give ’er love once, and, being my daughter, 
she couldn’t give it agin.” 

He stole a glance at his listener. 


said 


Mr. 


Silk, very pale and upright, was standing on 


the hearthrug, shaking all over with nervous 
excitement. Twice he tried to speak and failed. 

“That’s ’ow it is, Teddy,” sighed Mr. 
Kybird, rising as though to depart. “I’ve 
done my dooty. It was a’ard thing to do, 
but I’ve done it.” 

“Do you mean,” said Mr. Silk, recover- 
ing his voice at last, “do you mean that 
\melia would marry me after all ?” 

“Do I mean?” repeated Mr. Kybird, 
naturally indignant that his very plain speak- 
ing should be deemed capable of any mis- 
construction. “Am I speaking to a stock 
or a stone, Teddy?” 

Mr. Silk took a deep breath, and buttoned 
i» his coat, as though preparing to meet 
Mr. Nugent there and then in deadly 

counter for the person of Miss Kybird. 
‘he colour was back in his cheeks by this 
time, and his eyes were unusually bright. 
He took a step towards Mr. Kybird and, 
pressing his hand warmly, pushed him back 
nto his seat again. 

“There’s ’er pride to consider, Teddy,” 

id the latter gentleman, with the whisper of 

conspirator. ‘She can't stand being talked 

out all over the town and pointed at.” 

“Let me see anybody a-pointing at ’er,” 

id the truculent Mr. Silk; “let me see 
m, that’s all.” 
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“ That’s the way to talk, Teddy,” said Mr. 
Kybird, gazing at him with admiration. 

“Talk!” said the heroic Mr. Silk. “Tl 
do more than talk.” He clenched his fists 
and paced boldly up and down the hearthrug. 

“You leave things to me,” said Mr. 
Kybird, with a confidential wink. “I'll see 
that it’s all right. All I ask of you is to 
keep it a dead secret ; even your mother 
mustn’t know.” 

“T’ll be as secret as the grave,” said the 
overjoyed Mr. Silk. 

“'There’s lots o’ things to be taken into 
consideration,” said Mr. Kybird, truthfully ; 
“it might be as well for you to be married 
immediate.” 

“Tmmediate ?” said the 
Silk. 

“She ’asn’t got the nerve to send young 
Nugent about ’is business,” explained Mr. 
Kybird; “she feels sorry for ’im, pore 


astonished Mr. 


«fellow ; but ’e’s got a loving and affectionate 


‘art, and she can’t bear ’im making love to 
‘er. You can understand what it is, can’t you ?” 
“T can imagine it,” said Mr. Silk, gloomily, 
and he flushed crimson as the possibilities 
suggested by the remark occurred to him. 

“T’ve been thinking it over for some 
time,” resumed Mr. Kybird; “twisting it 
and turning it all ways, and the only thing I 
can see for it is for you to be married on the 
strict g.4. Of course, if you don’t like——” 

“Like!” repeated the transported Mr. 
Silk. “Tl go and be married now, if you 
like.” 

Mr. Kgbird shook his head at such haste, 
and then softening a little observed that it 
did him credit. He proceeded to improve 
the occasion by anecdotes of his own 
courting some thirty years before, and was 
in the middle of a thrilling account of the 
manner in which he had bearded the whole 
of his future wife’s family, when a quick 
step outside, which paused at the door, 
brought him to a sudden halt. 

“ Mother,” announced Mr. 
whisper. 

Mr. Kybird nodded, and the heroic appear- 
ance of visage which had accompanied his 
tale gave way to an expression of some un- 
easiness. He coughed behind his hand, and 
sat gazing before him as Mrs. Silk entered 
the room and gave vent to an exclamation of 
astonishment as she saw the visitor. She 
gazed sharply from him to her son. Mr. 
Kybird’s expression was now normal, but 
despite his utmost efforts Mr. Silk could not 
entirely banish the smile which trembled on 
his lips. 


Silk, in a 
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“ Me and Teddy,” said Mr. Kybird, turn- 
ing to her with a little bob, which served him 
for a bow, “ave just been having a little talk 
about old times.” 

“He was just passing,” said Mr. Silk. 

“Just passing, and thought I’d look in,” 
said Mr. Kybird, with a careless little laugh ; 
“the door was open a bit.” 

“Wide open,” corroborated Mr. Silk. 

**So I just came in to say ‘’Ow d’ye do ?’”: 
said Mr. Kybird. 

Mrs. Silk’s sharp, white face turned from 
one to the other. “’Ave you said it?” she 
inquired, blandly. 

“TI ’ave,” said Mr. Kybird, restraining 
Mr. Silk’s evident intention of hot speech by 
a warning glance ; “and now I'll just toddle 
off ’ome.” 

“T'll go a bit o’ the way with you,” said 
Edward Silk. “I feel,as if a bit of a walk 
would do me good.” 

Left alone, the aston- 
ished Mrs. Silk took 
the visitor's vacated 
chair and, with wrinkled 
brow, sat putting two 
and two together until 
the sum got beyond her 
powers of calculation. 
Mr. Kybird’s affability 
and Teddy’s cheerful- 
ness were alike incom- 
prehensible. She 
mended a hole in her 
pocket and darned a 
pair of socks, and at 
last, anxious for advice, 
or at least a confidant, 
resolved to Mr. 
Wilks. 

She opened the door 
and looked across the 
alley, and saw with 
some satisfaction that 
his blind was illumina- 
ted. She closed the door 
behind her sharply, 
and then stood gasping 
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there was no answer to her knuckling. She 
knocked louder and listened. A door 
slammed violently at the back of the house, 
a distant clatter of what sounded lke sauce 
pans came from beyond, and above it all 
a tremulous but harsh voice bellowed in 
dustriously through an interminable chant. 
By the time the third verse was reached Mr. 
Wilks’s neighbours on both sides were 
beating madly upon their walls and blood 
curdling threats strained through the plaster. 
She stayed no longer, but regaining her 
own door sat down again to await the return 
of her son. Mr. Silk was long in coming, 
and she tried in vain to occupy herself with 
various small jobs as she speculated in vain 
on the meaning of the events of the night. 
She got up and stood by the open door, and 
as she waited the clock in the church-tower, 
which rose over the roofs hard by, slowly 
boomed out the hour 
of eleven. As_ the 
echoes of the last 
stroke died away the 
figure of Mr. Silk turned 

into the alley. 

“You must ’ave ’ad 
quite a nice walk,” said 
his mother, as she drew 
back into the room 
and noted the bright- 
ness of his eye. 

“Ves,” was the 
reply. 

“T s’pose ’e’s been 
and asked you to the 
wedding ?” said the 
sarcastic Mrs. Silk. 

Her son started and, 
turning his back on 
her, wound up _ the 
clock. ‘Yes, ’e has,” 
he said, with a sly grin. 

Mrs. Silk’s eyes snap- 
ped. “ Well, of all the 
impudence ” she 
said, breathlessly. 

“Well, ’e has,” 


said 





om the Gemmten So ““cs vee oe ans canes 
simultaneous were the 

two happenings that it actually appeared as 
though the closing of the door had blown Mr. 
Wilks’s lamp out. It was a night of surprises, 
but after a moment’s hesitation she stepped 
over and tried his door. It was fast, and 


him- 
jc ke. 


her son, hugging 
self over the 
“* And, what’s more, I’m going.” 

He composed his face sufficiently to bid 
her “ good-night,” and, turning a deaf ear to 
her remonstrances and inquiries, took up 4 
candle and went off whistling. 


AND WENT OFF WHISTLING.” 


( To be concluded. ) 





Teams that have Won the Football Association Cup. 
By C. B. Fry. 


[We have pleasure in announcing that we have made_arrangements with Mr. C. B. Fry, who is not only the 
greatest athlete alive, but also the most entertaining writer on all subjects connected with athletics, to supply 


articles for no other magazines than those issued by this firm. 


We may take this opportunity of stating that 


a similar arrangement exists between us and Mr. W. W. Jacobs. ] 


T the time when the Cup was 
instituted—in 1872—the fam- 
ous Wanderers Club held dis- 
puted but triumphant sway in 
the land. In constitution it 
, somewhat resembled the pre- 
sent-day Corinthians ; originally its members 
were drawn almost exclusively from the public 
schools and Oxford and Cambridge, although 
subsequently the rules of the club were re- 
laxed in favour of a wider scope of member- 
ship. The Wanderers Club was not only the 
strongest in point of play, but also exerted the 
greatest influence in early Association foot- 
ball. The nearest rivals of the Wanderers in 
strength and in popular estimation were the 
Royal Engineers; and then came Oxford 
University and the Old Etonians. These 
four were the only clubs that won their 
way to the finals during the first seven years 
of the competition. The record of the 





Wanderers was decidedly brilliant, for they 


won the Cup five times out of the first seven. 
Oxford University was successful in the third 
year and the Royal Engineers in the fourth. 
By their third successive win in 1878 the 
Wanderers won the Cup outright and were 
entitled to keep it, but they returned it to the 
Association with the proviso’ that a rule 
should be passed whereby the Cup should 
never, even after a triple win, become the 
permanent property of a club. 

The final-ties in these early years were 
fought out with tremendous vigour. The first 
final of all, in 1872, between the Wanderers 
and the Royal Engineers, at Kennington 
Oval, provided an historic struggle. They 
were the two most powerful clubs of the day, 
and the meeting between them excited great 
nterest. The Engineers, owing to the more 
limited extent of their resources, were favoured 

popular sympathy ; indeed, they were con- 
idered to have the better chance of winning, 

1 the supposition that they were fitter and 
iad better combination. It is curious to 
1ote that even in these early days, when the 

rce of individual play was paramount and 

bined tactics had been reduced to 

» sort of system, the idea of the advan- 

ge of combination was present to the 
minds of critics. The Wanderers, however, 
vhose forwards were rather heavier and 


faster than those of the opposing club, had 
much the best of the play, and won by one 
goal to none. The smallness of the score 
was chiefly due to the excellent goal-keeping 
of Colonel Merriman, C.S.I., who, as a report 
says, “held the military fortress in transcendent, 
style.” Mr. C. W. Alcock, so well known as 
the secretary for many years of the Football 
Association and the present secretary of the 
Surrey Cricket Club, was captain of the 
Wanderers that year. He was a very power- 
ful and determined forward, and his play in 
the match was highly praised. To indicate 
the spirit in which the game was fought out 
it may be mentioned that one of the losing 
side, Cresswell, was unfortunate enough to 
smash his collar-bone in the first ten 
minutes, but in spite of this continued to play 
vigorously throughout the game. The late 
Sir Francis Marindin, afterwards president of 
the Association and a great name in the 
history of the game, played for the Royal 
Engineers in this match. 

The final next year, 1873, was played on 
the old athletic ground at Lillie Bridge be- 
tween the Wanderers and Oxford University, 
and the former club won, much in the same 
style as on the first occasion, by two goals to 
none. The ’Varsity men were better to- 
gether, but the Wanderers more brilliant 
individually. A feature of the match was 
the exceptional play of the Hon. A. F. (now 
Lord) Kinnaird, so familiar to all followers 
of football as one of the strongest and the 
kindliest influences in the development and 
government of Association football. A 
curious incident in the match was that the 
Oxford team, finding themselves unable to 
press home their attack, adopted in the 
second half the expedient of playing without 
a goal-keeper. This is very interesting as 
showing that in those days much more im- 
portance was attached to attack than to 
defence. Indeed, it is quite true to say that 
a large part of the defence was done by the 
forwards. In accounts of the game one 
comes repeatedly across descriptions of how 
the forwards came back, relieved pressure 
near goal, and transferred the ball to the 
other end. But the Oxford expedient did 
not succeed, for C. W. Wollaston scored a 
very easy goal for the Wanderers. 
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In the third year, 1874, the Wanderers, 
playing below strength, were beaten in a 
preliminary round by Oxford, who met the 
Engineers in the final and won by two goals 
to none. The match was played at the Oval 
before 5,000 spectators, a number described 
at the time as huge. What should we think 
of such a huge gate now? ‘The dribbling 
of C. J. Ottaway, the celebrated Oxford 
cricketer, was much admired, as also was the 
play on the other side of the gentleman who 
is now Colonel P. G. von Donop, R.E., of the 
Board of Trade, to whose courtesy I am 
indebted for information about the Royal 


Engineers Club. Some of the terms used 
in describing the match are _ interesting. 


Oxford scored their first goal by lifting the 
ball cleverly “over a bully.” There is, too, 
something naive in the following: “ Just 
before call of time a well-judged shot from 
the corner-flag—a penalty kick—landed the 
ball under the tape and between the posts of 
the Sappers’ goal ; but as the claim of a goal 
was not advanced the incident passed off 
unnoticed.” 

The fourth final, that of 1875, ended after 
a tight game in a well-merited victory for the 
Engineers, who at length achieved a fitting 
reward for their plucky football and the 
excellent organization of their club. As a 
matter of fact the first attempt at this final, 
though an extra half-hour was played, ended 
in a draw. In the replay the Old Etonian 
team, for whom both Kinnaird and Ottaway 
played, was somewhat weakened. Still, the 
Sappers richly deserved their triumph. 

The next three years, 1876, 1877, and 
1878, the Cup went to the Wanderers. In 
1876 the Wanderers beat the Old Etonians 
by three to none after a drawn game. The 
Wanderers had much the best of the replay, 
for the Etonian contingent was somewhat 
battered about in the first game. It is nar- 
rated that the Wanderers’ forwards were 
better together, but that the Etonians held a 
decided advantage in charging. In those days 
players went very straight and hard; their 
vigour would have scandalized a modern 
referee ; but charging was then as essential 
a part of the game as passing is now. 
The half-back play in this match of the 
Hon. Edward Lyttelton, the present head 
master of Haileybury, was described as 
brilliant, and the close and _ effective 
dribbling of the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, the 
All- England cricketer and noted K.C., 
“evoked frequent applause.” There are not 


many future head masters or K.C.’s in our 
present-day finals. 


In 1877 the Wanderers 
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beat Oxford after an extra half-hour by two 
to none. The ’Varsity men were much 
praised for their skill in “backing up,” a 
term which reminds us now rather of Rugby 
than Association, and which indicates the 
style of forward play then in vogue. But 
the Wanderers lasted the better. Lord 
Kinnaird kept goal for the Wanderers in 
this match ; we read that a point was justly 
given against him because he stepped, ball 
in hand, through his own goal. He usually 
played half-back, in which position he was a 
very powerful player, noted for his tough 
vigour and inexhaustible stamina. The 
Wanderers’ third successive win was over 
the Engineers. They won somewhat easily 
by three to one, owing to the superior 
speed of their forwards. J. Kirkpatrick, the 
Wanderers’ goal-keeper, according to a con- 
temporary record, fractured his arm early in 
the game, but continued to play all through. 

After this year the strength of the 
Wanderers was dissipated by the growth 
of the Old Boy clubs. When the latter 
clubs increased in number the Wanderers 
had the alternatives of facing a change in the 
source of their membership or of relying 
upon the leavings of the Old _ Boys’ 
clubs; and as a result they ceased to be 
a power in the land—they had done 
fine work, but their day was passed. They 
were beaten in 1879 by the Old Etonians 
by the substantial margin of seven goals to 
two in the first round. Their victors con- 
tested the final of that year with the Clap- 
ham Rovers, and won a hard match by one 
goal to none. But the Clapham Rovers, 
who possessed in N. C. Bailey one of the 
finest half-backs who have ever played, beat 
Oxford University in the final of 1880. 

The next year, 1881, saw a tremendous 
struggle between the Old Carthusians and 
the Old Etonians, which roused, of course, 
intense excitement among the past and pre- 
sent members of the respective schools. 
The Carthusians won by three goals to none ; 
they were, it is written, “in better condition, 
in fact in the pink of it, and more 
impetuous.” Captain E. G. Wynyard, the 
Hampshire batsman, headed the first goal 
There is a present-day ring about “ headed 
the ball beneath the cross-bar.” Hitherto 
goals are mostly described as having been 
kicked beneath the tape. The second goal, 
too, reads quite modern. “ Page and Parry 
passed and repassed and Parry scored.” 

The season of 1882 marks an important 
epoch in the history of the Cup. For the 
first time a provincial club reached the final. 




















The Association game had held from early 
days a strong interest in Sheffield. But the 
Sheffielders had somewhat delayed their 
development by sticking to their own rules, 
which differed somewhat from those uni- 
versally accepted in the South when the Cup 
was instituted. Hence it was that Lancashire, 
where the game spread like wild-fire when 
once introduced, sent the first provincial 
team to the Oval. This was none other than 
the Blackburn Rovers. The Rovers. had 
enjoyed a wonderful season and were confi- 
dently expected by their supporters to knock 
out the Old Etonians. But after a desperate 
encounter the South- 
ern club scored a 
narrow win. ‘The 
success was largely 
due to some super- 
human defensive 
work by P. J. Para- 
vicini, who “ saved 
the. Etonian goal 
time after time by 
literally hurling him- 
self in front of the 
ball.” 

Paravicini, who is 
well known as an old 
Middlesex cricketer, 
was a most deter- 
mined back. A. T. B. 
Dunn, the late 
treasurer of the 
Corinthians F.C., 
who played back for 
England against 
Scotland in 1892, 
distinguished him- 
self in this match 
with his speed and 
cleverness as a for- From a) 
ward. There is a 
story that the Blackburn people were so 
confident of victory that they brought down 
with them from home a poetical effusion 
celebrating their triumph. In consequence 
they came in for a considerable amount of 
chaff. But, inasmuch as their team won the 
Cup five times during the next nine years, 
their local bard may be said to have justified 
himself, if not as a poet, at any rate as a 
prophet. Nowadays football poets do these 
things rather more discreetly. They go to 
big matches armed with two sets of poems, 
one for each side, and are careful to suppress 
the wrong one. 

The next year the provinces made good 
their position. Blackburn Olympic beat the 
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Old Etonians in the final. Never since that 
day has an Old Boy club, or a club of a 
similar description, won its way to the final. 
Still on this occasion the Etonians made a 
great fight, and were only defeated after extra 
time had been played. Their weight and 
speed held against their opponents’ combina- 
tion till condition began to tell. ‘The beaten 
side were unlucky in having their best for- 
ward, A. T. B. Dunn, completely disabled 
fairly early in the game ; the grand resistance 
they made was chiefly due to the back play 
of Paravicini and French, and the unflagging 
skill and stamina of Kinnaird at half-back. 





BLACKBURN OLYMPIC, 1883—THE FIRST TEAM TO TRAIN FOR A MATCH AND TO’ ADOPT 


MODERN TACTICS. (Photo. 


It is said that Kinnaird was the only man on 
the Etonian side who lasted through the 
match. It seems that for the first time in 
a Cup-final the present distribution of the 
side was used; for, whereas the Etonians 
stuck to the old arrangement of six forwards, 
two halves, two backs, and a goal-keeper, the 
Olympic seem to have reduced their forward 
rank by one and played a centre half-back. 
The following criticism is instructive: “We 
congratulate the Olympic Club on their 
splendid condition, wherein they outclassed 
their opponents ; though we must say that 
going into actual training was never contem- 
plated by those who instituted the Cup 
competition.” Nowadays no team thinks of 
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playing even in the first round without a 
careful and special course of training. Verily 
times have changed. 

The eight years from 1884 till 1891 may be 
called the era of the Blackburn Rovers, for 
during this time they won the Cup five times, 
thus equalling the record of the Wanderers. 
The Rovers also achieved the feat of winning 
in three successive years. On the third 
occasion the Football Association, being 
unable to allow the Cup to become the per- 
manent property of the Rovers, awarded them 
a silver shield to commemorate their notable 
performance. ‘Their first two victories were 
over Queen’s Park, Glasgow, which is to this 
day the premier amateur club of Scotland. In 
those days Scotland was almost entirely given 
over to Rugby; so much so that when the 
idea was mooted of playing an international 
match between Scotland and England much 
indignation was expressed in Scotland; it 
was said that inasmuch as Scotchmen played 
Rugby, and Rugby was their game, the 


From a} BLACKBURN ROVERS, 
match with England under Association rules 
was absurd. However, Queen’s Park soon 
made many proselytes and the idea was 
carried out. As a matter of fact, the 
Cup-final between the Rovers and Queen's 
Park in 1884 was invested with practi- 
cally the full interest of an_ international 
encounter in addition to its own. The un 
precedented number of 12,000 spectators 
attended the match at Kennington Oval. 
he Scotchmen were expected to win. 


1884. 
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Although the idea of combination and 
passing had already been partially exploited, 
Queen’s Park appears to have been the first 
team to introduce a rea! system of systematic 
short passing such as wus afterwards per 
fected by Preston North End, and has since 
become the fundamental principle of forward 
play. In the match in question the Scottish 
forwards appear to have overrun the Rovers, 
who, however, were very strong in defence, 
and succeeded in preserving their goal in 
spite of close pressure. 

Gradually the tide turned, and the Rovers 
in their turn attacked with such success that 
they won the match by two goals to one. 
The secret of the Rovers’ success on this 
and other occasions appears to have con- 
sisted partly in the power of their defence 
and partly in their knack of pushing home an 
advantage when they got one. They often 
won even when their opponents apparently 
had the better of the game. 

The final of 1885, also between the Rovers 
and Queen’s Park, 
was won by the 
former chiefly by 
reason of superior 
defence. The 
Rovers had an 
exceptionally fine 
goal-keeper in H. 
Arthur and two 
remarkable _half- 
backs in J. Forest 
and G. Howarth. 
Their forwards, 
too, were very 
strong, especially 
Lofthouse and 
Fecitt. Several 
famous _ Scottish 
players repre 
sented Queen’s 
Park, notably Dr. 
J. Smith, W. 
Arnott, and W. 
Sellar.. Dr. Smith 
was a fine forward 
and had a great reputation. Arnott is gener 
ally reckoned as the cleverest back that ever 
played for Scotland. With these two matches 
it may be said that the modern era of foot 
ball had begun, for thé general tenor of the 
play differed only slightly from that of the 
big professional clubs of to-day. 

The Blackburn Rovers won the Cup again 
in 1886. The final this year was notable 
from the fact that it was the first time a 
Midland club—West Bromwich Albion— 
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succeeded in struggling into the last stage. 
After a draw at the Oval the match was 
replayed at Derby amid intense excitement. 
(his, too, was the first time a final had been 
played in the provinces. ‘The crowd at 
Derby was an extraordinary sight; even the 
framework on the neighbouring racecourse, 
whereon are posted the numbers of jockeys 
and starters, was occupied by clinging spec- 
tators. The Rovers’ defence again prevailed 
and they won by two to none. In the next 
three years the Rovers failed to reach the 
final, but they appeared again in 18go and 
scored an easy win of six to one over 
Sheffield Wednesday, and again the next 
year, when 
they beat 
Notts by 
three to one. 
This victory 
brought their 
remarkable 
career in the 
Cup-ties to a 
close; since 
then they have 
not again sur- 
vived to a 
final. No 
other club, 
however, . has 
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that it should take place at Kennington Oval, 
but the Surrey Cricket Club feared for its 
turf. The Crystal Palace authorities, by 
draining and filling one of their artificial 
lakes, made a splendid playing-area with 
accommodation for over one hundred 
thousand spectators, and the final has been 
played there ever since. The game, though 
it went on the whole in favour of the winners, 
proved exceedingly close and exciting. The 
half-backs on both sides distinguished them- 
selves, especially Reynolds, formerly a West 
Bromwich player, who had transferred his 
services. The forward play was voted rather 
disappointing, for a great deal had been 








at all rivalled 
their success. 

The two 
Birmingham clubs, Aston Villa and West 
Bromwich Albion, may be bracketed 
together as Cup - fighters second only to 
Blackburn Rovers. Indeed, considering 
the increase of competition, their record 
is almost as good. The Villa _Club 
has won three times, in 1887, 1895, and 
1897, and has figured once besides in 
the final unsuccessfully. West Bromwich 
has won twice, in 1888 and 1892, 4nd has 
figured three times as runner-up. Curiously 
enough these two clubs have met three 
times in the final—two of the matches going 
to the Villa and one to West Bromwich. 
lhe Villa’s first victory in the Cup was over 
its next-door neighbour. This was in the 
days of Archie Hunter, who led his men in 
wonderful style as centre forward. The 
second triumph of the Villa was also at the 
expense of West Bromwich. A memorable 
point about this match was a new departure 
made by the Association in. selecting the 
Crystal Palace ground for the scene of the 
match. It was formerly one of the traditions 
of the final, broken only in a single instance, 


BLACKBURN ROVERS, 1891—THE TEAM WHICH BROUGHT THEIR LONG SERIES OF VICTORIES TO A CLOSE. 
From a Photo. by E. Hawkins & Co., Brighton. 


expected of the Villa front rank, which 
included Athersmith, Devey, and Hodgetts. 


But W. J. Bassett, the West Bromwich 
outside right, in spite of being very closely 
watched, played with his usual brilliance. 
In 1897 the Villa had a remarkable team 
and beat another very strong team in 
Everton by three goals to two. The Villa 
half-back line, consisting of Reynolds, James 
Cowan, and Crabtree, was one of the best 
that has ever played for a club. Many 
people consider that the standard of play on 
this occasion was the highest that has ever 
been seen in a final-tie. 

When the Cup was in the possession of 
Aston Villa after their second win it. was 
stolen from the shop-window of a jeweller, 
where it had been placed for the people of 
Birmingham to see; the thief removed a 
pane of glass, and retired with the trophy 
into oblivion. So the Villa could not 
comply with the regulation whereby the Cup 
must be returned by February tst in each 
year. The Association had another silver 
Cup made, an exact facsimile of the old one. 
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The value of the Cup is only £20. When 
the Wolverhampton Wanderers beat Everton 
in the final of 1893 the president of the club 
presented each of the players with a minia- 
ture model of the Cup, and it was from one 
of these that the second Cup was copied. 
The two victories of West Bromwich 
Albion were in 1888 and 1892. In the 
first case they scored an unexpected win over 
the famous old North End team. The 
Lancashire club came to the final with a 
remarkable record for the year, having won 


thirty-seven games and drawn one out of 


thirty-eight played. The West Bromwich 
team, always game in Cup-ties, however, 
ros? to the occasion and won by two 
goals to one. In their second win West 


ASTON VILLA, 


WEST BROMWICH, 1892. 
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Bromwich revenged themselves upon Aston 
Villa. The latter team was expected to win 
easily, but went under by three goals to 
none. The success of the winners was due 
to the staunchness of their defence and 
the dash of their forwards. Their goal- 
keeper, J. Reader, proved a champion; 
and the backs and half-backs were much 
more lively and_ efficient than those 
of the Villa. Indeed, the Villa team 
appeared to be stale and over-trained. The 
forwards played a short-passing game, which 
was pretty and effective enough in mid-field, 
but, as is often the case with this style, 
fizzled out near their opponents’ goal. The 
West Bromwich forwards crossed the ball 
from wing to wing and were dangerous every 
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1897—-THIS TEAM PLAYED THE FINEST GAME EVER SEEN IN A FINAL TIE. 
From a Photo, by E. 8S. Baker & Son, Birmingham. 
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J. Bassett was 
especially prominent. The crowd at the Oval 
for this match was so great that all gates were 
shut some time before kick-off. ‘The writer 
was unable to get into the ground, but viewed 
the match from the chimney of an adjoining 
cottage, whither he climbed by means of a 
ladder made of a water-butt and three kitchen 
chairs. A Guardsman who tried to attain the 
same eminence got no farther than the inside 
of the water-butt. The portraits of this team 
are given on the top of the preceding page. 

The remaining Cup-winners have been 
successful only on one occasion each. The 
performance of Preston North End, the win- 
ning team of 1889, constitutes a remarkable 
record. This team played right through the 
competition and won the trophy without 
having a 
single goal 
scored against 
it. It beat 
the Wolver- 
hampton 
Wanderers in 
the final by 
three goals 
to none. Al- 
though there 
are some who 
consider that 
the teams 
produced 
subsequently 
by Sunder- 
land and 
Aston Villa 
were equal to 
the old Pres- 
ton North 
End, the 
balance of 
opinion seems to favour the Cup-winners 
of 1889 as the finest team that has yet 
been seen. Its great success was due to 
the perfection to which it reduced scientific 
combined play both in attack and in defence, 
coupled with the individual excellence of 
each one of the eleven. No amount of com- 
bination, however perfect, could have pro- 
duced the results achieved by Preston North 
End had not each member of the team been 
a first-rate player. The truth is that the 
team was one of remarkable individual excel- 
lence, using this excellence on a system of 
complete co-operation. The strength of the 
backs and half-backs who could keep their 
goal intact right through the Cup-ties can be 
realized only by those who know what Cup-tie 


time they got through. W. J. 
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football is. The North End defence gave one 
the idea of having been perfectly planned out 
beforehand with a knowledge of exactly what 
the other side was going to do at every turn 
of the match. The forwards, too, worked 
together like parts of a machine. The three 
inside men, James Ross, John Goodall, and 
F. Dewhurst, played the short-passing game to 
perfection, but, unlike many of their imitators, 
drove their attack home with persistent 
vigour. Their game got goals; it did not 
merely look clever in mid-field. 

The victory of the Wolverhampton Wan- 
derers over Everton in 1893 -was won at 
Fallowfield, near Manchester. Everton had 
the best of the first half, but the Wanderers, 
who were a very heavy team, wore them down 
until H. Allen, their centre half-back, scored 


PRESTON NORTH END, 1889—THIS TEAM HOLDS THE RECORD FOR HAVING PLAYED RIGHT THROUGH THE 
COMPETITION AND WON THE CUP WITHOUT HAVING A SINGLE GOAL SCORED AGAINST THEM. 
From a Photo. by Beattie, Preston. 


the only goal of the match with a long drop- 


ping shot. Chadwick and Milward, the 
Everton left wing, played very strongly, and 
a notable figure on the winning side was H. 
Wood, the present captain of Southampton. 
The Cup-competition of 1894 was full of 
surprises. Notts County, the winning team, 
belonged to the second division of the 
League, and the Bolton Wanderers, whom 
they beat in the final, held only a low place 
in the First League. Neither club was con- 
sidered of the same class as Aston Villa or 
Sunderland. Notts achieved a somewhat 
easy victory by four goals to one. The 
Boiton team was rather stale owing to 
recent hard work in the League matches, and 
its half-backs and backs played much below 
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form. The fine goal-keeping of Sutcliffe saved 
the losers from a much heavier defeat. 

The final of 1896 was between Sheffield 
Wednesday and the Wolverhampton Wan 
derers. The former scraped home with a 
narrow win. The teams were about equal 
forward, but the Sheffield defence was the 
more effective ; their backs, especially Earp, 
had a neater style and kicked cleaner than 
their opponents, and were the more skilful 
at keeping the ball in play; they had, too, 
in Crawshaw the best half-back engaged. 

The final of 1898, between Notts Forest 
and Derby County, produced a somewhat 
disappointing game. ‘The Derby team was 
reckoned on previous performances to be 
much the stronger, especially in forward play. 
The Notts men had given a very weak exhibi- 
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tion in their semi-final against Southampton, 
when they won in the last few minutes of the 
match, chiefly by aid of a heavy snowstorm 
which beat in their opponents’ faces. How 
ever, they won the final on their merits, for 
their defence held good, whereas that of their 
opponents went all to pieces. 

The Sheffield United team which beat 
Derby County in the final of 1899 was 
chiefly notable for its nerve and stamina, for 
the skill of its three half-backs—Johnson, 
Morren, and Needham---and for the con- 
summate judgment displayed by the last- 
named in his capacity as captain. The Derby 
team was a good one, and for a considerable 
part of the game played the better football. 


SHEFFIELD UNITED, 1899. 
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The forwards, led by Bloomer, went straight 
and fast, and passed accurately in a style 
that contrasted favourably with the more 
ragged attack of their opponents ; but though 
they led by one goal at half-time their 
efforts in front of goal were unfortunate, and 
they subsequently fell away. The Sheffield 
men. stuck to their work with undaunted 
energy, and displayed the same staunch and 
steady qualities that brought them through 
several tough engagements in the preced 
ing rounds. They wore their opponents 
down, and in the end won easily by four 
goals to one. A feature of the game was the 
marvellous skill with which Needham from 
half-back managed to marshall and inspire 
the line of forwards in front of him. 

The next two years, which bring us up to 


(A. Jasper Redfern, Sheffield. 


the present day, were notable for the re 
appearance for the first time since 1883 of 


Southern clubs in the final. This feature, 
however, was due not to rejuverescence of 
the old-time amateur strength, but to the 
growth and development of powerful pro 
fessional teams in the South. In 1g00 South 
ampton, much to the surprise of those who 
did not know how strong the better profes 
sional teams in the South had become, won 
their way through to meet Bury in the final 
The Southern team, however, appeared 
stale, failed to reproduce the fine form it had 
shown in the preliminary rounds, and was 
easily beaten by four goals to none. The 
Bury team was a strong one at all points, but 
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From a Photo. by) BURY, Igo0o. 
especially dangerous owing to the speed and 
cleverness of its forward line. Its forwards 
played in a style which on the whole appears 
to be the most successful in matches played 
under the stress of great excitement; they 
relied chiefly upon long passing and energetic 
following up of the ball rather than on accu- 
rate exchanges of the slow order; yet their 
combination was good, and there was nothing 
crude or unkempt 
in their play. Mce- 
Luckie, the centre 
forward, and 
Plant, the outside 
left, put in many 
excellent indivi- 
dual runs. 

The honour of 
Southern football 
was thoroughly 
vindicated next 
year, when Shef- 
field United was 
defeated in the 
final by ‘Totten- 
ham Hotspur. 
he first attempt 
at deciding the 
match ended in a 
draw. The game 
excited unprece- 
dented interest ; 
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over 114,000 people 

attended the game 

at the Crystal 

Palace. The replay 

at Bolton was some- 

what of an anti- 

climax; but the 

Southern team won 

with some ease. 

The winning team 

well deserved _ its 

success, for it main- 

tained a high degree 

of excellence 

throughout the 

Cup-ties. Its main 

source of strength 

was the admirable 

understanding _ be- 

tween the half-backs 

and forwards, and 

the ability of the 

former to set the 

latter going and to 

= 3 back up their 

(T. M. Barbour, Fishpool, Bury efforts near goal. 

The team also 

possessed a centre forward most trustworthy 

in shooting goals. But the success of 

the Tottenham men was due, in a large 

measure, to their level-headedness and im- 

perturbability ; they played their Cup-ties 
exactly as they played an ordinary game. 

The pictures used were kindly lent by H. 

Keys, Esq., president of the famous West 

Bromwich Albion Club. 














HE house was three miles 
from the station, but before 
the dusty hired fly had rattled 
along for five minutes the 
children began to put their 
heads out of the carriage 
window and to say, “Aren’t we nearly 
there?” And every time they passed a 
house, which was not very often, they all 
said: “Oh, és this it?” But it never was, 
till they reached the very top of the hill, just 
past the chalk-quarry and before you come 
to the gravel-pit. And then there was a 
white house with a green garden and an 
orchard beyond, and mother said, “ Here we 
are !” 
“ How white the house is!” said Robert. 
“ And look at the roses,” said Jane. 
“And the plums,” said Anthea. 
“Tt is rather decent,” Cyril admitted. 
The baby said, “ Want go walky,” and the 
fly stopped with a last rattle and jolt. 
Everyone got its legs kicked or its feet 
trodden on in the scramble to get out of the 
carriage that minute, but no one seemed to 
mind. Mother, curiously enough, was in no 
hurry to get out, and even when she had 
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come down slowly and by the step, and with 
no jump at all, she seemed to want to see the 
boxes carried in and even to pay the driver, 
instead of joining in that first glorious rush 
round the garden and the orchard and the 


thorny, thistly, briary, brambly wilderness 
beyond the broken gate and the dry fountain 
at the side of the house, and exploring the 
wilderness beyond. But the children were 
wiser, for once. 

The children had explored the gardens 
and the outhouses thoroughly before they 
were caught and cleaned for tea, and they saw 
quite well that they were certain to be happy 
at the White House. They thought so from 
the first moment ; but when they had found 
the back of the house covered with jasmine, 
all in white flower and smelling like a bottle 
of the most expensive scent that is ever given 
for a birthday present, and when they had 
seen the lawn, all green and smooth and 
quite different from the brown grass in the 
gardens at Camden Town, and when they 
had found the stable with a loft over it and 
some old hay still left they were almost 
certain; and when Robert had found the 
broken swing and tumbled out of it and got 
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a lump on his head the size of an egg, and 
Cyril had nipped his finger in the door of a 
hutch that seemed made to keep rabbits in, 
if you ever had any, no one had any longer 
any doubts whatever. 

The best part of it all was that there were 
no rules about not going to places and not 
doing things. In London almost everything 
is labelled “ You mustn’t touch,” and though 
the label is invisible it’s just as bad, because 
you know it’s there, or if you don’t you jolly 
soon get told. 

The White House was on the edge of a 
hill with a wood 
behind it — and 
the chalk-quarry 
on one side and 
the gravel-pit on 
the other. Down 
at the bottom of 
the hill was a level 
plain with queer- 
shaped white 
buildings where 
people burnt lime, 
and a big red 
brewery and other 
houses, and when 
the big chimneys 
were smoking and 
the sun was set- 
ting the valley 
looked as if it 
were filled with golden 
mist, and was like an 
enchanted city out of 
the “ Arabian Nights.” 

Grown-up people 
find it very difficult to 
believe really wonderful 
things, unless they have 
what they call “ proof.” 
But children will be- 
lieve almost anything, and grown-ups know 
this. That is why they tell you that the 
earth is round like an orange, when you 
can see perfectly well that it is flat and 
lumpy, and that the earth goes round the 
sun, when you can see for yourself any day 
that the sun gets up in the morning and goes 
to bed at night like a good sun as it is, and 
the earth knows its place and lies as still as a 
mouse. Yet I daresay you believe all that 
about the earth and the sun, and if so you will 
find it quite easy to believe that before Anthea 
and Cyril and the others had been a week in 
the country they had found a fairy. At least, 
they called it that because that was what it 


called itself, but it did not look much like it. 
Vol. xxiii.—59, 


“CYRIL HAD NIPPED HIS FINGER IN THE DOOR OF A HUTCH.” 
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It was at the gravel-pits. Father had to 
go away suddenly on business, and mother 
had gone away to stay with granny because 
she was not very well. They both went in a 
great hurry, and when they were gone the 
house seemed very quiet and empty, and the 
children wandered from one room to another 
and looked at the bits of paper and string on 
the floors left over from the packing and 
not yet cleared up, and wished they had some- 
thing to do. It was Cyril who said :-— 

“I say, let’s take our Margate spades and 

and dig in the gravel-pits. We can 
pretend it’s seaside.” 
“Father says it was 
once,” Anthea said ; 
“he says there are 
shells there thousands 
of years old.” 

So they went. Of 
course, they had 
been to the edge 
of the gravel-pit 
and looked over, 
but they had not 
gone down into it 
for fear father 
should say they 
mustn’t play 
there, and the 
same with the 
chalk - quarry. 
The gravel-pit is 
not really danger- 
ous if you don't 
try to climb down 
the edges, but go 
the slow, safe way 
round bythe road, 
as if you were a 
cart. 

Each of the 
children carried 
its own spade, and took it in turns to carry 
the Lamb. He was the baby, and they called 
him the Lamb because “ Baa” was the first 
thing he ever said. They called Anthea 

“ Panther,” which seems silly when you read 

it, but when you say it it sounds a little like 

her name. 

The gravel-pit is very large and wide, with 
grass growing round the edges at the top and 
dry, stringy wild flowers, purple and yellow. 
It is like a giant’s washhand-basin. And 
there are mounds of gravel, and holes in the 
sides of the basin where gravel has been taken 
out, and high up in the steep sides there are 
the little holes that are the little front doors 
of the little sand-martins’ little houses. 
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The children built a castle, of course, but 
castles are rather poor fun when you have no 
hope of the swishing tide ever coming in to 
fill up the moat and wash away the draw- 
bridge, and, at the happy last, to wet every 
body up to the waist at least. 

Cyril wanted to dig out a cave to play 
smugglers in, but the others thought it might 
bury them alive, so it ended in all spades 
going to work to dig a hole through the 
sand to Australia. These children, you see, 
believed that the world was round and that 
on the other side the little Australian boys 
and girls were really walking wrong way up, 
like flies on the ceiling, with their heads 
hanging down into the air. 

The children dug and they dug and they 
dug, and their hands got sandy and hot and 
red, and their faces got damp and shiny. 
The Lamb had tried to eat the sand, and had 
cried so hard when he found that it was not, 
as he had supposed, brown sugar, that he 
was now tired 
out, and was lying 
asleep in a warm, 
fat bunch in the 
middle of the half- 
finished castle. 
This left his 
brothers and 
sisters free to 
work really hard, 
and the hole that 
was to come out 
in Australia soon 
grew so deep that 
Jane, who was 
called “ Pussy” 
for short, begged 
the others to stop. 

“Suppose the 
bottom of the 
hole gave way sud 
denly,” she said, 
“andyoutumbled 
out among the 
little Australians, : 
all the sand would RN. 2% 
get in their eyes.” 

* Yes,” said Robert ; “ they would hate us, 
and throw stones at us, and not let us see the 
kangaroos, or opossums, or emu - brand 
birds, or anything.” 

Cyril and Anthea knew that Australia was 
not quite so near as all that, but they 
agreed to stop using the spades and to 
go on with their hands. This was quite 
easy, because the sand at the bottom of the 
hole was very soft and fine and dry, like 
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sea-sand. And there were little broken shells 
in it. 

“ Fancy it having been wet sea here once, 
all sloppy and shiny,” said Jane, “ with fishes 
and conger-eels and coral and mermaids.” 

“ And masts of ships and wrecked Spanish 
treasure. I wish we could find a gold 
doubloon or something,” Cyril said. 

“How did the sea get carried away?’ 
Robert asked. 

“Not in a pail, silly,” said his brother. 
“Father says the earth got too hot under 
neath—as you do in bed sometimes—so it 
just hunched up its shoulders and the sea 
had to slip off, as the blankets do off us, and 
the shoulder was left sticking out and turned 
into dry land. Let’s go and look for whole 
shells—I think that little cave looks likely, 
and I see something sticking out there like a 
bit of a wrecked ship’s anchor, and it’s beastly 
hot in the Australian hole.” 

The others agreed, but Anthea went on 
digging. She 
always liked to 
finish a thing 
when she had 
once begun it. 
She felt it would 
be a disgrace to 
leave that hole 
without getting 
through to Aus 
tralia. 

The cave was 
disappointing be- 
cause there were 
no shells, and the 
wrecked ship’s 
anchor turned 
out to be only the 
broken end of a 
pick-axe handle, 
and the cave party 
were just making 
up their minds 
that sand makes 
you thirstier when 
it is not bythesea- 
side, and some 
one had suggested going home for lemonade, 
when Anthea suddenly screamed :— 

“Cyril! Come here! Oh, come quick 
it’s alive! It'll get away! Quick !” 

They all hurried back. 

“Tt’s a rat, I shouldn’t wonder,” said 
Robert. “ Father says they infest old places 
—and this must be pretty old if the sea was 
here thousands of years ago——” 

“Perhaps it is a snake” said Jane. 


























“ Let’s look,” said Cyril, jumping into the 
hole. “I’m not afraid of snakes. I like 
them. If it is a snake I'll tame it and let it 
sleep round my neck at night.” 

“No, you won't,” said Robert, firmly. 
“ But you may it it’s a rat.” 

“Oh, don’t be silly,” said Anthea, “ it’s 
not a rat, it’s much bigger. And it’s not a 


snake. It’s got feet, 1 saw them, and fur. 
No—not the spade. You'll hurt it. Dig 
with your hands.” 

“And let ¢ hurt me instead. ‘That's so 


likely, isn’t it?” said Cyril, seizing a spade. 

“Oh, don’t,” said Anthea. “ Squirrel, 
don’t. I-—it sounds silly, but it said some- 
th’ng. It really and truly did * 

“What?” 

“It said, ‘ You let me alone-——’ 

But Cyril merely observed that his sister 
must have gone off her nut, and he and 
Robert dug with spades, while Anthea sat 
on the edge of the hole, jumping up and 
down with hotness and anxiety. They dug 
carefully, and presently everyone could see 
that there really was something moving in 
the bottom of the Australian hole. 

Then Anthea cried out, “ /’m not afraid. 
Let me dig,” and fell on her knees and began 
to scratch as a dog does when he has 
suddenly remembered where it was that he 
buried his bone. : 

“Oh, I felt fur,” she cried, half laughing 
and half crying. “I did, indeed! I did!” 
when suddenly a dry, husky voice in the sand 
made them all jump back, and their hearts 
jumped nearly as fast as they did. 

“Let me alone,” it said. And now every- 
one heard the voice, and looked at the 
others to see if they had, too. 

“ But we want to see you,” said Robert, 
bravely. 

“TI wish you’d come out,” said Anthea, 
also taking courage. 

“Oh, well—if that’s your wish,” the voice 
said, and the sand stirred and spun and 
scattered, and something brown and furry 
and fat came rolling out into the hole, and 
the sand fell off it, and it sat there yawning 
and rubbing the ends of its eyes with its 
hands. 

“I believe I must have dropped asleep,” 
it said, stretching itself. 

The children stood round the hole in a 
ring, looking at the creature they had found. 
[t was worth looking at. Its eyes were on 
long horns like a snail’s eyes, and it could 
move them in and out like telescopes ; it 
had ears like bats’ ears, and its tubby body 
was shaped like a spider’s and covered with 
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thick, soft fur; its legs and arms were 
furry, too, and it had hands and feet like a 
monkey’s. 

“What on earth is it?” Jane said. 
we take it home ?” 

The thing turned its long eyes to look at 
her and said :— 

“Toes she always talk nonsense, or is it 
only the rubbish on her head that makes her 
silly ?” 

It looked scornfully at Jane’s hat as it 
spoke. 

“She doesn’t mean to be silly,” Anthea 
said, gently. ‘We none of us do, whatever 
you may think. Don’t be frightened; we 
don’t want to hurt you, you know.” 

“Hurt me?” it said. “ Me frightened ? 
Upon my word! Why, you talk as if I were 
nobody in particular.” All its fur stood out 
like a cat’s when it is going to fight. 

“ Well,” said Anthea, still kindly, “ perhaps 
if we knew what you are in particular we 
could think of something to say that wouldn’t 
make you cross. Everything we’ve said so 
far seems to have. Who are you? And 
don’t get angry. Because really we don't 


* Shall 


know.” 
“Vou don’t know?” it said. “ Well, I 
knew the world had changed; but—- 


Well, really, do you mean to tell me seriously 
you don’t know a psammead when you see 
one ?” 

* A sammyadd? ‘That’s Greek to me.” 

“So it is to everyone,” said the Creature, 
sharply. ‘ Well, in plain English, then, a 
sand-fairy. Don’t you know a sand-fairy 
when you see one ?” 

It looked so grieved and hurt that Jane 
hastened’ to say: “Of course, I see you are, 
now. It’s quite plain now one comes to 
look at you.” 

“You came to look at me several sen- 
tences ago,” it said, crossly, beginning to 
curl up again in the sand. 

“Qh, don’t go away again! Do talk 
some more,” Robert cried. “I didn’t know 
you were a sand-fairy, but I knew directly I 
saw you that you were much the wonder- 
fullest thing I ever saw.” 

The sand-fairy seemed a shade less dis- 
agreeable after this. 

“Tt isn’t talking I mind,” it said, “as long 
as you're reasonably civil. But I’m not 
going to make polite conversation for you. 
If you talk nicely to me, perhaps I'll answer 
you and perhaps I won’t. Now say some- 
thing.” 

Of course, no one could think of anything 
to say, but at last Robert thought of “ How 
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“ THE PSAMMEAD.” 


long have you lived here ?” and he said it at 
once. 

“Oh, ages — several thousand _ years,” 
replied the psammead. 

“Tell us all about it. Do— 

“ Tt’s all in books.” 

“ You aren't,” Jane said. “Oh, tell us every- 
thing you can about yourself. We don’t know 
anything about you, and you are so nice.” 

The sand-fairy smoothed its long, rat-like 
whiskers and smiled. 

“ Do, please, tell,” said the children all 
together. 

It is wonderful how quickly you get used 
to things, even the most astonishing. Five 
minutes before the children had had no more 
idea than you had that there was such a 
thing as a sand-fairy, and now they were 
talking to it as though they had known it all 
their lives. 

It drew its eyes in and said :— 

“How very sunny it is, quite like old 
times! Where do you get your megatheriums 
from now?” 


” 
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“What?” said 

the children all at 

once. It is very 

difficult always to 

: remember that 

f “what” is not 
polite, especially 
in moments of 
surprise or agita 
tion. 

“Are ptero 
dactyls _ plentiful 
now?” the sand 

- fairy went on. 

The children 
were unable to 
reply. 

“What do you 
have for break- 
fast?” the fairy 
said, impatiently. 
“And who gives 
it you ?” 

“Eggs and 
bacon and bread 
and milk and por- 
ridge and things. 
Mother gives it 
us. What are 

mega—what’s-its-names and ptero—what-do- 
you-callthems? And does anyone have 
them for breakfast ?” 

“Why, almost everyone had pterodactyls 
for breakfast in my time. Pterodactyls were 
something like crocodiles and something like 
birds. I believe they were very good grilled. 
You see, it was like this: of course, there 
were heaps of sand-fairies then, and in the 
morning early you went out and hunted for 
them, and when you'd found one it gave 
you your wish. People used to send their 
little boys down to the sea-shore early in the 
morning before breakfast to get the day’s 
wishes, and very often the eldest boy in a 
family would be told to wish for a me- 
gatherium ready jointed for cooking, because 
it was rather awkward to kill. It was as big 
as an elephant, you see, so there was a good 
deal of meat on it. And if they wanted fish 
the ichthyosaurus was asked for—he was 
twenty to forty feet long, so there was plenty 
of him. And for poultry there was the 
plesiosaurus—there were nice pickings on 
that, too. Then the other children could 
wish for other things. But when people 
had dinner - parties it was nearly always 
megatherium and ichthyosaurus, because his 
fins were a great delicacy and his tail made 
soup.” 
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“There must have been heaps and heaps 
of cold meat left over,” said Anthea, who 
meant to be a good housekeeper scme day. 

“Oh, no,” said the psammead, “ that 
would never have done. Why, of course, 
at sunset what was left over turned into stone. 
You find the stone bones of the megatherium 
and things all over the place even now, they 
tell me.” 

“Who tell you?” asked Cyril; but the 
sand-fairy frowned and began to dig very 
fast with its furry hands. 

“Oh, don’t go,” they all cried ; “tell us 
more about when it was megatheriums for 
breakfast. Was the world like this then ?” 

It stopped digging. 

“Not a bit,” it said; “it was nearly all 
sand where I lived, and coal grew on trees 
and the periwinkles were as big as tea-trays—- 
you find them sometimes now, only they’re 
turned into stone. We sand-fairies used 
to live on the sea-shore, and the children 
used to come with flint spades and pails and 
make castles for us to live in. ‘That's 
thousands of years ago, but I hear that 
children still build castles on the sand. It’s 
difficult to break yourself of a habit——” 

“But why did you stop living in the 
castles ?” asked Robert. 


“It’s a sad story,” said the psammead, 
gloomily ; “it was because they would build 
moats to the castles, and the nasty wet, bub- 
bling sea used to come in, and, of course, as 


soon as a sand-fairy got wet it caught 
cold, and generally died, and so there got to 
be fewer and fewer, and whenever you found 
a fairy and had a wish you used to wish 
for a megatherium and eat twice as much of 
it as you wanted, because it might be weeks 
before you got another wish.” 

“And did you get wet?” 
quired. 

The sand-fairy shuddered. “Only once,” 
it said, “the end of the twelfth hair of my top 
left whisker—I feel the place still in bad 
weather. It was only once, but it was quite 
enough for me. I went away as soon as the 
sun had dried my poor, dear whisker. I 
skurried away to the back of the beach and 
dug myself a house deep in warm, dry sand, 
and there I’ve been ever since. And the sea 
changed its lodgings afterwards. And now 
I’m not going to tell you another thing.” 

“Just one more, please,” said the children. 
“Can you give wishes now ?” 

“Of course,” it said ; “didn’t I give you 
yours a few minutes ago? You said, ‘I 
wish you’d come out,’ and I did.” 

“Oh, please, mayn’t we have another ? ” 


Robert in- 


469 
“Yes, but be quick about it. I’m tired of 
you.” 

‘I dare say you have often thought what 
you would do if you had three wishes given 
you, and have despised the old man and his 
wife in the black-pudding story, and felt 
certain that if you had the chance you could 
think of three really useful wishes without a 
moment’s hesitation. These children had 
often talked this matter over, but now the 
chance had suddenly come to them they 
could not make up their minds. 

* Quick,” said the sand-fairy, crossly ; and 
the only one who could think of anything 
was Anthea, and she could only think of a 
private wish of her own and Jane’s, which 
they had never told the boys. She knew the 
boys would not care about it—but still it was 
better than nothing. 

“IT wish we were all as beautiful as the 
day,” she said, in a great hurry. 

The children looked at each other, but 
each could see that the others were not any 
better-looking than usual. The psammead 
pushed out its long eyes, and seemed to be 
holding its breath and swelling itself out till 
it was twice as fat and furry as_ before. 
Suddenly it let its breath go, in a long 
sigh. 

“T’m really afraid I can’t manage. it,” it 
said, apologetically. “I must be out of 
practice.” 

The children were horribly disappointed. 

“Oh, do try again,” they said. 

“Well,” said the sand-fairy, “the fact is, 
I was keeping back a little strength to give 
the rest of you your wishes with. If you'll 
be contented with one wish a day among 
the lot of you I dare say I can screw myself 
up to it. Do you agree to that ?” 

“Ves, oh, yes,” said Jane and Anthea. 
The boys nodded. They did not believe 
the sand-fairy could do it. 

It stretched out its eyes farther than ever, 
and swelled and swelled and swelled. 

“I do hope it won’t hurt itself,” said 
Anthea. 

“ Or crack its skin,” Robert said, anxiously. 

Everyone was very much relieved when 
the sand-fairy, after getting so big that it 
almost filled up the hole in the sand, 
suddenly let out its breath and went back 
to its proper size. 

“ That’s all right,” it said, panting heavily. 
“It'll come easier to-morrow.” 

“ Did it hurt much ?” asked Anthea. 

“Only my poor whisker, thank you,” it 
said; “but you're a kind and thoughtful 
child. Good-day.” 
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It scratched suddenly and fiercely with its 
hands and feet and disappeared in the sand. 
Then the children looked at each other, and 
each child suddenly found itself alone with 
three perfect strangers, all radiantly beautiful. 

They stood for some moments in perfect 
Each thought that its brothers and 
sisters had wandered off, and that these 
strange children had stolen up unnoticed 
while it was watching the swelling form of 
the sand-fairy. Anthea spoke first :— 

“Excuse me,” she said, very politely, to 
Jane, who now had enormous blue eyes and 
a cloud of russet hair, “ but have you seen 
two little boys and a little girl anywhere 
about ?” 

“] was just going to ask you that,” said 
Jane, and then Cyril cried :— 

“ Why, it’s you / I know the hole in your 
pinafore! You ave Jane, aren't you? And 
you’re the Panther. I can see your dirty 
handkerchief, that you forgot to change after 
you'd cut your 
thumb! Crikey! 
The wish das 
come off, after all. 
I say, am I as 
handsome as you 
are ? 

“If you’re 
Cyril, I liked you 
much better as 
you were before,” 
said Anthea, de- 
cidedly. “ You 
look like the pic- 
ture of the young 
chorister, with 
your golden hair ; 
and if that’s 
Robert, he’s like 
an Italian organ- 
grinder. His 
hair’s all black.” 

“ You two girls 
are like Christmas 
cards, then, that’s 
all — silly Christ- 
mas cards,” said 
Robert, angrily. 
carrots.” 

It was, indeed, of that Venetian tint so 
much admired by artists. 

“ Well, it’s no use finding fault with each 
other,” said Jane. ‘“ Let’s get the Lamb and 
lug it home to dinner. The servants will 
admire us most awfully, you'll see.” 

Baby was just waking up when they got to 
him, and not one of the children but was 


silence. 


“ And Jane’s hair is simply 
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relieved to find that he, at least, was not as 
beautiful as the day, but just the same as 
usual. 

“T suppose he’s too young for wishes to 
act on him,” said Jane. “Or perhaps it’s 
because he wasn’t with us.” 

Anthea ran forward and held out her 
arms. 

“Come to Panther, ducky,” she said. 

The baby looked at her disapprovingly 
and put a sandy pink thumb in his mouth. 
Anthea was his favourite sister. 

“Come, then,” she said. 

“G’way long!” said the baby. 

“Come to own Pussy,” said Jane. 

“Wants my Pantie,” said the Lamb, dis 
mally, and his lip trembled. 

“Here, come on, veteran,” said Robert, 
“come and have a yidey on Yobby’s 
back.” 

“Yah, narky, narky boy,” 
baby, giving way altogether. 

children knew the worst. 
baby did not know them! 


howled the 
Then the 
7) 4 


“THE BABY DID NOT KNOW 
THEM!” 


They looked at each other in despair, and 
it was terrible to each, in this dire emergency, 
to meet only the beautiful eyes of perfect 


strangers, instead of the merry, friendly, 
commonplace, twinkling, jolly little eyes of 
its own brothers and sisters. 

“This is most awful,” said Cyril, when he 
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had tried to lift up the Lamb, and the Lamb 
had scratched like a cat and bellowed like a 
bull. ‘ We’ve got to make friends with him. 
We can’t carry him home screaming like that. 
Fancy having to make friends with our own 
baby! It’s too silly.” 

That, however, was exactly what they had 
todo. It took over an hour, and the task 
was not rendered any easier by the fact that 
the Lamb was by this time as hungry as a lion 
and as thirsty as a desert. 

At last he consented to allow these 
strangers to carry him home by turns, but, as 
he refused to hold on to such new ac- 
quaintances, he was a dead weight and most 
exhausting. 

“Thank goodness we’re home,” said Jane, 
staggering through the iron gate to where 
Martha, the nursemaid, stood at the front 
door, shading her eyes with her hand and 
looking out anxiously. “Here! Do take 
baby !” 

Martha snatched the baby from her arms 

“Thanks be, e's safe back,” she said, 
“ Where are the others, and whoever to good- 
ness gracious are all of you ?” 

“We're us, of course,” said Robert. 

“ And who’s us, when you’re at home?” 
asked Martha, scornfully. 

“T tell you it’s ws, only we're beautiful as 
the day,” said Cyril. “I’m Cyril and these 
are the others, and we're jolly hungry. Let 
us in and don’t be a silly idiot.” 

Martha merely dratted the speaker’s im- 
pudence and tried to shut the door in his 
face. 

“T know we /oof different, but I’m Anthea, 
and we’re so tired and it’s long past dinner- 
time.” 

“Then go home to your dinners, whoever 
you are, and if our children put you up to 
this play-acting you can tell them from me 
they'll catch it; so they know what to 
expect.” With that she did bang the door. 
Cyril rang the bell violently. No answer. 
Presently cook put her head out of a bed- 
room window and said : 

“If you don’t take yourselves off, and that 
sharp, I'll go and fetch the police.” And 
she slammed down the window. 

“Tt’s no good,” said Anthea. “Oh, do 
come away before we get sent to prison.” 

The boys said it was nonsense, and the 
law of England couldn’t put you in prison 
for just being as beautiful as the day, but 
they followed the others out into the lane. 

“We shall be our proper selves after 
sunset, I suppose,” said Jane. 


“IT don’t know,” Cyril said, sadly. “It 
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mayn’t be like that now—things have changed 
a good deal since megatherium times.” 

“Oh,” cried Anthea, suddenly, “ perhaps 
we shall turn into stone at sunset, like the 
megatheriums, so that there mayn’t be any of 
us left over for the next day.” 

She began to cry, so did Jane. Even the 
boys turned pale. No one had the heart to 
say anything. 

It was a horrible afternoon. There was 
no house near where the children could beg 
a crust of bread or even a glass of water. 
They were afraid to go to the village because 
they had seen the cook go down there with a 
basket, and there was a_ local constable. 
True, they were all as beautiful as the day, 
but that is a poor comfort when you are as 
hungry as a hunter and as thirsty as a 
sponge. 

Three times they tried in vain to get the 
servants in the White House to let them in 
and to listen to their tale. And then Robert 
went alone, hoping to be able to climb in at 
one of the back windows, and so open the 
door to the others. But all the windows 
were out of reach, and Martha emptied a 
toilet jug of cold water over him from a top 
window and said :— 

“Go along with nasty little 


you, you 


Eyetalian monkey.” 
It came at last to their sitting down ina 
row under the hedge, with their feet in a dry 


ditch, waiting for sunset, and wondering 
whether when the sun did set they would 
turn into stone, or only into their own old 
natural selves, and each of them still felt 
lonely and among strangers, and tried not 
to look at the others, for though their voices 
were their own their faces were so radiantly 
beautiful as to be quite irritating to look at. 

“IT don’t believe we sha// turn to stone,” 
said Robert, breaking a long, miserable 
silence, “because the sand-fairy said he’d 
give us another wish to-morrow, and he 
couldn’t if we were stone, could he ?” 

The others said ‘‘ No,” but they weren’t at 
all comforted. 

Another silence, ionger and more miser- 
able, was broken by Cyril’s suddenly saying, 
“T don’t want to frighten you girls, but I 
believe it’s beginning with me already. My 
hand’s quite dead. I’m turning to stone, I 
know I am, and so will you in a minute.” 

“ Never mind,” said Robert, kindly, trying 
to keep up the spirits of the others, ** perhaps 
you'll be the only stone one, and the rest of 
us will be all right, and we'll cherish your 
statue and hang garlands on it.” 

But when it turned out that Cyril’s hand 
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“A good-looking lot, I must say, but that 


had only gone to sleep through his leaning 
impudent.” 


on it too long, and when it came to life in an 
agony of pins and needles, the others were “T know,” said Robert, who knew by 
quite cross. experience 

“ Giving us such a fright for a how hopeless 
nothing,” said Anthea. it would be to 

The third and miserablest try explaining 
silence of all was broken by things to 
Jane. She said :— Martha. 

“If we do come out of this “And where 
all right we'll ask the sammyadd on earth have 
to make it so that the servants you been all 
don’t notice anything different, ‘ this time, you 
no matter what wishes we Bae “yO q naughty little 
have.” hy , iy things, you ?” 

The others only grunted. ba AY “In the 
They were too wretched even me, : lane.” 
to make good resolutions. OSs ‘ “ Why didn’t you 

At last hunger tL, Ee : come home hours 
and fright and ) ago?” 
crossness and Te. S * “We couldn’t 
tiredness, four 4 | tae because of ¢hem,” 
very nasty things, said Anthea. 
all joined together “Who?” 
to bring one nice “The children 
thing, and that ; who were as beau- 
was sleep. The Ui ta ae ee tiful as the day. 
oben They kept us there 
till after sunset. We 
couldn’t come back 
till they’d gone. 
You don’t know 
how we hated them. 
Oh, do — do give 
us some supper. 
We are so hungry.” 

“Hungry! I 
should think so,” 
said Martha, an- 





children lay asleep 
in a row, with 
their beautiful 
eyes shut and their 
beautiful mouths 
open. Anthea 
woke first. The 
sun had set and 
the twilight was 
coming on. 
Anthea pinched 
herself very hard 


to make sure, and 
when she found 
she could still feel 
pinching she de- 


N“ 
, 
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grily, “out all day 
like this! Well, I 
hope it'll be a lesson 
to you not to go 
picking up with 


cided that she was : / 
not stone, and “¥E-4. ene 
then she pinched down here after 
the others. They measles as likely as 
also were soft and could feel a pinch. not. Now, mind, if you see them again don't 
“Wake up!” she said, almost in tears for you speak to them, but come straight away 
joy. “It’s all right ; we’re not stone. And, and tell me. I'll spoil their beauty for them !” 
oh, Cyril, how nice and ugly you do look, “Tf ever we do see them again we'll tell 
with your old freckles and your brown you,” Anthea said, and Robert, fixing his 
hair and your little eyes. And so do you eyes fondly on the cold beef that was being 
all,” she added, so that they might not feel brought in on a tray by cook, added, in 
jealous. heartfelt undertones :— 
When they got home they were very much “ And we'll take jolly good care we never 
scolded by Martha, who told them about the do see them again.” 
strange children. And they never have. 


strange children— 


““MARTHA EMPTIED A TOILET JUG OF COLD WATER OVER HIM.” 
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)LIDING over the _ pathless 
stretches of shifting sand that 
comprise the dreaded Mojave 
Desert in Southern California 
is the queerest craft that ever 
sailed. Strange tales of a 
phantom ship that have lately come from that 
forlorn region, the last place in all the world 
where a clever modern invention would be 
looked for, may be traced to this. It is a 
yacht on wheels, a graceful land-going clipper, 
faster than any that ever rode the main, and 
is aptly named Desert Queen. To the very 
heart of the great sun-blistered, forbidding 
waste this odd thing carries its plucky navi- 
gators, and ludicrous stories are brought to 
the outer world by solitary prospectors who 
in their roamings have seen the white sails 
silhouetted against the ever-changing back- 
ground. Who would not be surprised, or 
even awed, by the remarkable spectacle of a 
trim craft, such as ordinarily belongs to the 
sea, skimming over this barren place where 
not a drop of water ever falls ? 

Beyond doubt this is the most singular 
vehicle ever conceived to be propelled by 
the wind. It was built by two miners, Carl 
H. and Charles S. Hoyt, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
nearly a year ago. It has been in use ever 
ince, covering thousands of miles, The 

Vol. xxiii.—60 





“ DESERT QUEEN.” 
1902, in the United States of America by John L. von Blon, Los Angeles. 
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Hoyts have a gold mine in the buttes near 
the town of Rosamond, and live nine miles 
away, at the other end of a peculiar dry lake, 
which is hard as concrete and swept smooth 
as a tennis court by the sands for ever driven 


over it before the fierce winds rushing 
through Tehachepi Pass. This level tract 
suggested the novel idea of a sailing machine, 
and it was built of odds and ends picked up 
about the camp. 

For the front support an old buggy axle 
was used, and to this were attached two iron 
wheels, 30in. in diameter, which had done 
service on a farming implement. Other parts 
were improvised with similar ingenuity, and 
the result is a stanch “ boat” raft. long, 8ft. 
across the front, and tapering to the rear, 
with a mast 15ft. high, mainsail 10ft. on the 
boom and roft. on the mast, jib and jibboom 
to match. The steering’ contrivance is like 
those used on hook and ladder trucks. The 
“ship ” answers her helm perfectly, and sails 
about as close to the wind as the ordinary 
water craft. On her initial run Desert 
Queen got beyond control, and while tearing 
along at a terrific rate came to grief with 
acrash. Broken timbers, bruised men, and 
wrecked sails were littered on the plain, and 
it took many days to repair the damage 
and make needed alterations. Now she 
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carries her owners 
and their tools and 
supplies to and 
from the mine 
every day, and 
often they take 
out excursion 
parties of half-a- 
dozen people. 
She is the wonder 
of all who have 
heard of her, and 
hundreds have 
gone to Rosa- 
mond from far 
and near to see 
her. 
The 








most as- 
tonishing quality 
of the Desert 
Queenis her speed, 
which is almost 
incredible. Fifty 
miles an hour has been attained on the 
dry lake under favourable wind, and 
her owners believe that she could readily 
make seventy-five, but the danger would 
be too great. The longest fast run was 
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forty miles on the open desert in eighty 


minutes. What the possibilities of a care- 
fully-balanced machine with larger frame and 
wheels, ball-bearings and rubber tyres, and 
plenty of canvas would be on the smooth 
lake-bed can hardly be conjectured, but it 
is to be demonstrated. Several mining 
capitalists are talking of building two such 
craft for racing and for experimental purposes 
in other directions. 

Various possibilities have been suggested 
by this invention, including a new, quick, 
and cheap mode of transportation across the 
Sahara, where winds are said to constantly 
prevail. Thus may a rival of the camel 
spring up in a place where camels were tried 
without success years ago, and where a few 
are said to be wandering still. 

A fast ride on the Desert Queen, amid 
surroundings more desolate than the mighty 
ocean, is thrilling and exciting, to say the 
least. You go dodging, at the start, between 
dots of greasewood and cacti as the “ ship” 
leaves camp with the rising wind ; here and 
there grotesque yucca trees stand like 
sentinels, with limbs like long arms out- 
stretched to reach you ; horned toads scurry 
away over the hot sands, and lizards dart, look- 
ing like blue streaks, for the shelter, but not 
always quickly enough, for the Queen's wheels 
have crushed many before they could move ; 


ON THE DAILY RUN TO THE MINES. 
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jack-rabbits go skittering through the brush, 
and little ash-coloured desert chipmunks 
scatter the sand about in their frenzied 
haste to get into their retreats ; an eccasional 
coyote, long and grey and lean—the pitture 
of starved want—rises upon his scraggy hind 
legs and sniffs; now and then you may run 
over a deadly “sidewinder” (rattlesnake), 
or pass the bleaching bones of some poor 
creature, human or otherwise, that suffered 
the horrors of starvation and probably sucked 
the blood from its own parched tongue before 
the end came. 

These things you notice at first ; but the 
wind increases and the pace grows madder. 
You tie a string to your hat and anchor 
it to your suspender ; your handkerchief is 
whipping from your neck and goes sailing 
and writhing up and away—away out of sight 
almost before you realize that it is gone. 
This is, indeed, a different wind from any 
that ever blew in any other part of the world. 

You are fairly flying now, and but a little 
sailis up. The air is filled with sand and 
pebbles as large as buckshot, and they pelt 
you hard; all around towering spirals of 
dust—small end of the spiral down—go 
springing across the plain, whirling up food 
for the terrible storm that is sweeping from 
the Sierra Mountains to Death Valley. 
Wilder becomes the dash of the Queen, and 
you hang on frantically with both hands and 
find it hard to catch your breath. The man 
who steers and the man who hauls in canvas 
are too busy to see you gasp and shudder ; 
but at last, when Doomsday seems near, the 
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sails are all lowered and the terrifying voyage 
is ended. And then you are told that it has 
not begun to blow yet! Thirty minutes 
later it would be impossible to stand erect 
anywhere on the ground over which you 
have passed! ‘That is just a little taste of 
the Mojave Desert. 

An experience never to be forgotten is a 
night run on the Queex. Through the weird 
surroundings that are her element it is more 
impressive than a voyage over the most 
tempestuous sea. There is something un 
canny about the singular craft, shooting 
noiselessly through the moonlight like a 
white - sheeted spectre, and when _ first 
“launched ” stray gold seekers who met her 
were frightened almost out of their wits, and 
many will swear that they have seen the real 
“phantom ship.” 

Not long ago, just at dusk one evening, the 
Queen ran upon a roving band of Mojave 
Indians squatting around their camp-fire. 
With wild whoops of alarm the scared natives 
made a rush to get away, the braves trampling 
the squaws and papooses under foot. It was 
the very “Spirit of Evil” that the breeze 
brought to them, and their fright was amusing 
to behold. After the white monster had 
passed on they returned to the fire, threw 


away the food they had prepared, and all 
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hands turned in and prayed through the 
entire night. It requires something extra- 
ordinary to make a Mojave Indian think of 
his prayers. 

Surprising pranks have been played with 
the new land yacht by the ever-present and 
wonderful mirage. A hundred miles from 
Rosamond a sailing vessel has been fre- 
quently seen against the horizon, sometimes 
apparently in a blue sea studded with islands 
green with waving palms, and again inverted 
and seemingly suspended in the sky. Several 
times have been sighted what looked like a 
score of schooners standing one above an- 
other and then resting on calm water in a 
line. ‘These phenomena have been observed 
at a distance in various directions from 
the borders of the desert, and there is no 
doubt that all were but reflections of the 
Desert Queen projected on the endless screen 
by Nature’s projectoscope, which cuts no such 
capers anywhere else. 

One of the remarkable features of the 
Rosamond dry lake is a mud geyser, near the 
centre, constantly flowing, and so deep that it 
never has been fathomed. Not long ago-a 
party of cowboys attached a leaden weight to 
a line and dropped it hundreds of feet, but 
no bottom was found, though the diameter of 
the hole is but a few yards at the opening. 
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Curiostties.* 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


“PUTTING THE 
CART BEFORE THE 
HORSE.” 
** This photo, illus- 
trates a case of putting 
the ‘cart before the 
horse.” Apparently the 
horse is used to push 
the vehicle, but as a 
matter of fact the vehicle 
pulls the animal along 
whether he wishes to 
go ornot. It is an 
automobile, the driving 
mechanism being con- 
cealed in the body of 
the carriage. It is 
steered by a wooden 
wheel with the rim re- 
moved, and the power, 
which is furnished by 
gasoline motor, is con- 
trolled by an invisible lever. ‘This peculiar carriage 
has been in use in Baltimore for advertising purposes.” 
Mr. D. A. Keen, Willey, Baltimore. 





A VAGARY OF JACK FROST. 

**The accompanying photo. is one taken in the 
Tyrol of a fountain which froze as it was playing. It 
is 12ft. high, and, strange to say, what cannot be 
seen in the photo., the fountain threw up water 
through the top which froze as it descended.”—Miss 
A. M. Scott, 386, Avenue Louise, Brussels, Belgium. 


“LIFE IN THE OLD DOG YET. 
**Is this proof of British pluck and endurance in 
an old man of seventy-three of sufficient interest to 
be printed on your ‘Curiosity’ page? The photo., 


which was taken by J. E. Wren, New Brompton, 
shows an iron ‘electric traction’ standard which the 
old man—in top-boots, be it observed—has just 
climbed. This feat of hardihood in one so aged was 
first accomplished by Mr. James Tuffnell to prove 
that there was ‘life in the old dog yet’; and was 
again done, against the pleading of his family, in 
order that the camera might register the feat. After 
thirty years of ‘roughing it’ in America this old 
gentleman is as hearty as many men half his age, and 
is so ready to enter into any physical contest that his 
wife is ever dreading the day when he may attempt 
too much.”—Mr. P. W. Tuffnell, 6, Trafalgar Road, 
New Brompton, Kent. 


* Copyright, 1902, by George Newnes, Limited, 
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A WOULD-BE “ PLANT.” 

**T send you the inclosed 
photograph taken by me 
recently of a plant said to 
be a native of West Africa, 
called ‘ Pingus Pongus,’ 
of the Statia Limonium 
order. Perhaps some of 
your travelled readers of the 
‘ Curiosity ’ section could 
give me fuller particulars 
should they have seen it 
growing in its native 
habitat.”—Mr. Alan Tre- 
verton Jones, Tregleath, 
Newport, Mon. 


A QUEER WALKING- 
STICK. 


**The article illustrated 
in our photograph might as 
an alternative be called a 
record in pencils, for in a world of _ side of the record pencil in order to give an idea 
walking-stick novelties it is perhaps of the latter’s size.”—Mrs. Jane Williams, 5, Gabriel 
as queer as any, being nothing Street, Honor Oak Park, S.E. 
more or _ 
less than an 
overgrown 
lead pencil. 
The wood 
is cedar, 
varnished 
to represent 
malacca, 
and the lead is of a very 
superior quality. The knob 
at the top serves the double 
purpose of protecting the 
point and as a comfortable 
handle. It was given to its 
present owner by a well- 
known Deal boatman, hav- 
ing been acquired by him in 
his peregrinations abroad. 
\nordinary-sized pencil has 
been photographed by the 
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THE LATEST PHOTO. 
GRAPHIC JOKE. 

**T send you photographs 
of a Clyde ship- drawing 
office staff, taken when a 
few of the staff were leaving. 
Not being pleased with the 
photo. I painted mine in 
colours and altered it as 
shown until it looked like 
an imaginary Highland 
wedding. Perhaps my con- 
tribution may interest some 
of your readers inclined thé 
same way who are not too 
well pleased with their 
beauty when taken in a 
group. Isend two photos. 
taken by myself from the 
originals, which were 12in. 
by 10in. I represent Buller 
in the photograph.” —Mr. J. 
McNair Dunbar, 15, North 
Claremont Street, Glasgow. 
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as will be seen, 
has assumed in 
her photograph 
an extraordinary 
likeness to an 
old gentleman 
holding a cigar- 
ette in his hand. 
I have asked 
many skilled 
photographers, 
but they can 
none of them 
account for this 
singular result.” 
—Mr. William 
Bastian, Surg. 
R.N., H.M.S. 
Hyacinth, 
Devonport. 


**T send you 
a photograph ———EE = 
taken at the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, showing 
the master, assistants, and resident students of the 
hospital, each of whom is nursing a baby from 
one to eight days old. A_ photograph’ of this 
kind is taken every June. The students are from 
“t various hospitals of the United Kingdom and abroad 
“WHEN IS A PAR NOT A PARROT? —Bombay, Montreal, Sierra Leone, Dublin, Edin- 
**I send you a photographic freak which I think burgh, London, etc., being represented. This photo. 
may be of some use to you for your * Curiosity ’ was taken by Chancellor, of Dublin.”—Mr. Du Lyle, 
page. Polly is really quite a good-looking bird, but, _ formerly an assistant master of the hospital. 


AN ACROBATIC DOG. 

** Inclosed is a picture of a terrier taken by myself. 
This little animal will spend as much time as he is 
allowed in demolishing the lower branches of avail- 
able trees. He will swing for minutes together until 
he can manage to gnaw through the branch.”— 
Rev. H. Larken, M.A., Reepham, Lincoln. 


_ ae — 
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WHAT IS A HAT-CAT? 

** The cat I am seen wearing as a hat in the photo. 
is very much alive and absolutely free. If I place 
her in this head-dress attitude she will remain quite 
still until I take her off.’—Mr. T. S. Cunningham, 
Chirton, Devizes. 


A RECORD CARD TOWER. 

‘In your September issue of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE you produced a picture of what was con- 
sidered a unique performance in building card towers. 
The inclosed photograph of myself would, I feel 
sure, prove of great interest to your readers, inas- 
nuch as I have beaten the previous record by five 
stories and formed a fresh record which I think will 
¢ hard to beat. While this photograph was being 
leveloped I added another story, making twenty-one ; 
ut on attempting the twenty-second the tower col- 


lapsed.” —Miss Rosie Farner, 8, Bexley Road, Erith. 


INDIA'S ARTISTIC TOMMIES. 

‘*T beg to submit to you for your ‘ Curiosity ’ page 
some photos. taken at De Aar, South Africa, in May 
last, 1901, of some animals made by the native 
soldiers, out of their own imagination, with the clay 
they had at hand. I send you four photographs 
which were taken by Major Bruce Swinton, Adjutant 
3rd Batt. 2nd Queen’s Surrey Regiment.”—Mrs. M. 
Wilson Noble, Tangley Park, Guildford. 





480 THE 
A HUMAN TELEGRAPH CABLE. 

** Every schoolboy is aware that among the fittings 
which comprise his internal economy Nature has pro- 
vided him with what is familiarly termed a ‘ funny- 
bone.’ In still plainer English, this is a nerve 
composed of myriad tiny fibres, each separate, and 
the resemblance to a submarine ‘cable is strikingly 
apparent. Indeed, ina general sense, the functions 
of the ‘funny-bone’ or ulnar nerve are identical, for 
it transmits messages from the elbow-point to the 
brain. Our photograph illustrates a small portion of 
the nerve taken through a microscope magnifying 
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We are indebted to Mr. H. F. 
Hatfield, 1, Park Road, Forest Hill, S.F., for this 
interesting scientific contribution. 


about 100 times.” 





HOW THE LOBSTER CASTS HIS SHELL. 

*“*The lobster is a remarkable crustacean. It is 
very pugnacious, and in combat often loses a limb, 
which rapidly grows on again, of the same form and 
structure as the removed mem . 
ber. Another peculiar charac- 
teristic is the 
moulting or casting of the shell, 
which in adult lobsters occurs 
once a year, and in younger ones 
much oftener. In the example 
illustrated the picture to the left 
shows the discarded shell, that 
to the right the released lobster 
with its new shell of a few days’ 
growth. At this stage the flesh 
of the animal must be in a 
peculiarly pulpy or plastic condi- 
tion to enable it to withdraw 
its two big claws through the 
narrow limits of the inner joints 
and otherwise extricate itself 
from the shell.”—Mr. Thomas 
Kent, Albert Square, Kirkwall. 
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‘ IN FEAR OF THE HEAD MASTER.” 

**Inclosed you will find an amateur 
photograph. It is one of myself, which 
was taken about a year ago when I was 
in Norwich at school. If looked at 
closely it will be seen that I am seated 

weet, on a round waste-pipe projecting out 
from the playground wall, which I reached by a 
human ladder, z.¢., boys’ shoulders. Whilst in this 
lofty ‘position, unfortunately for me, one of my school- 
fellows appeared on the scene with a camera and took 
this photo. of me, much to my fear and disgust, as I 
was afraid it might get into the hands of the head 
master. Note the boys below.”—Mr. C. Hope 


Butler, Lancaster House, Magdala Road, Nottingham. 



































“THE SYMBOL,” 
From the Picture by Frank Dickeee, R.A 


(By permission of T. Dixon Galpin, Esq., owner of the copyright.) 





